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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
profiting by those who, not contented with stale receipis, are able to manage 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
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Art. I—SOME THOUGHTS ON THOMAS CARLYLE. 


AM not aware that Mr. Carlyle ever took much interest in 
India. In his Lectures on Heroes, he puts the question 
whether, if the English people had the choice, they should not 
rather give up the Indian Empire than lose the glory of having 
produced Shakespeare. And he intimates his own opinion that 
the loss of Shakespeare would be the greater of the two. To 
me it seems that this estimate is only the extravagance of a 
man of genius desirous of magnifying his order. Shakespeare 
was a wonderful man, but the Indian Empire is a greater pro- 
duct of English qualities than is the tragedy of Hamlet or 
King Lear. To give up the Indian Empire, in the sense of 
erasing from our annals the circumstances of its acquisition, 
would be to blot out nearly all the romance of our history. It 
would be like eliminating from Roman history every thing that 
took place out of Italy. 

Carlyle’s theories were more popular in India thirty years ago 
than they are now. In the pra-mutiny days, and for some 
time afterwards, men were fond of talking of the blessings of a 
benevolent despotism, and of deifying every thing that was, 
or seemed to be, strong. Vis was their idol even if it were 
vis consilt eapers. Those were the days when the Panjab and 
the non-regulation system were held up as objects of admiration 
tous poor civilians in Bengal, who studied Beaufort and the 
Board’s Series. The tide has turned now. The old English 
belief in representative institutions and’ local self-government 
has revived, and Mr; -Bright’s phrase, that force is no remedy, is 

















2 Some Thoughts on Thomas Carlyle. 


again held in honour. The change has affected the vogue of 
Carlyle. Perhaps men first began to doubt his wisdom when they 
found him making heroes of an unscrupulous fillibuster like 
Frederick and of a half-insane pedant such as Frederick’s 
father was. 

The greatest blow, however, that has been given to Carlyle’s 
reputation is the publication of his Reminiscences, These have 
so belittled him by exhibiting him as a querulous, fault-finding 
old man, that one can hardly continue to think of himasa 
hero. And the blow has been repeated by the publication of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s letters and of the contemptible Tour in Ireland. 
The revulsion of feeling caused by these publications was per- 
haps not legically justifiable, and it may have gone too far. But 
the very fact that it occurred shows that it was natural and 
fairly reasonable. In the following pages I propose first to say 
something of Carlyle as a man, and then to treat of him as an 
author. 

In the Diary of Henry Greville, under the year 1849, there 
occurs the following entry :—“ Dined with the Ashburtons, and 
amongst others met Carlyle, the author, whom I had never met 
before. He talks the broadest Scotch and appears to have 
coarse manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times,” 
We wonder what Mr. Carlyle would have thought of this 
description of himself. The remark, that he might be amusing 
perhaps at times, would not have struck him pleasantly, especially 
when the amusee was a man of fashion like Mr. Greville. His 
thoughts would probably have gone back to Petrarch’s account 
of Dante at the Court of Can Grande, and to his own com- 
ments thereon. 

Mr. Greville’s Diary was not published till 1883, and the per- 
sonal characteristics of Carlyle were not much known during 
his lifetime. He did not come before the public except as an 
author, and outsiders had no means of judging what sort of a 
man he was at his own fireside. It was vaguely held that one 
who posed as a prophet and was familiary known by the appellation 
of the “Seer of Chelsea,” who was so unsparing in his denuncia- 
tions of the age and all its works, and who seemed to regard civi- 
lization as a sham and as a wrappage which concealed the truth 
from our eyes, must be a man indifferent to luxury, a sort 
of John the Baptist who could live in the woods and be satisfied 
with locusts and wild honey. The surprise was great, then, when 
the Reminiscences and the Life were published, and it was found that 
Carlyle was no stoic, that he was querulous and fault-finding, and 
that he was particular about his comforts and more selfish in the 
pursuit of them than ordinary men. The public began to feel 
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that they had been taken in. This mighty philosopher who had 
all ‘his life been denouncing the degeneracy of the age, who 
had appeared to stand on higher ground than other men, and 
had as from a serene height shown them their faults and errors, 
who spoke slightingly of mere orthodox moralities as things which 
were matters of course, and which nobody could have any difficulty 
in observing or be entitled to any merit for acting up to, was 
found to be selfish and given to shrieking when any petty 
annoyance fell upon him. He stood revealed as a sour, querulous 
old man, who would see no merit but his own, and appeared 
to be full of envy at the success of others. He had made his 
wife, who was an only child and had been tenderly nurtured, 
and who had sacrificed so much to marry him, work for him like 
a galley-slave, and given her very scanty reward of thauks. 
He had taken her away from Edinburgh and all society, and 
buried her, so to speak, for seven years in the wilds of Craigen- 
puttoch. He, a stone-mason’s son and born and brought up as 
a peasant, allowed himself to be made miserable by the crowing 
of a cock or the cackling of a hen, was horrified at the idea of 
having to put up with shop-eggs, and was too dainty to eat the 
bread of the Dumfries’ baker, so that his poor wife had to sit 
up till one in the morning baking bread for him. 

When these revelations were made, the wrath of the public turn- 
ed itself upon the biographer, Mr. Froude. He was accused of 
indiscretion for publishing such things. He was told that he had 
violated the sanctities of private life. He was an_ iconoclast, 
who had rudely shattered a noble figure. We had pictured 
Carlyle to ourselves as a hero and a stoic, as an all-sided man, to 
use one of his own Germanisms, and now Froude had revealed 
him to us as a_ peevish hypochondriac—as a Smelfungus 
to whom all was barren from Dan to Beersheba. 

But surely it was unreasonable and unjust to complain of 
Froude for doing this, Rather was he entitled to commendation 
for his courage and straightforwardness. He told us not only 
the truth but the whole truth, and made us feel that there was 
nothing worse behind. It has been the curse of biographical 
literature that hardly any speeimen of it ean be relied upon. 
Nearly every biographer has thought it his duty to hide the 
defects of his subject. He may have set down naught in maliee, 
but he has very seldom followed the other precept of extenuat- 
ing nothing. The consequence has been that biographies are 
seldom believed, and that their value as instructions in morals 
and as incitements to action and to go and do likewise, has been 
greatly diminished. We admit on reading such and such bio- 
graphies, that the-.eharacters depicted are very fine, and the 
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actions described are very noble, but we have all the time a 
lingering suspicion that the accounts are not true, and so they 
hardly affect us more than the brilliant descriptions of self- 
denial and benevolence to be met with in a novel. 

Curiously enough, perhaps, the only quite true biography 
which ever was written is an autobiography, and that is so 
disgusting in parts, that one does not like to recommend its 
perusal, 

Mr. Froude’s book is, I think, to be taken as an indication that 
higher and more robust views are beginning to be taken by 
biographers of their duty. Itis also a sign, perhaps, that Carlyle’s 
work in this world has not been altogether wasted, and that 
the message which he had to deliver has not been all dis- 
persed into the empty air. His onslaughts upon shams and 
flunkeyism have had their effect on his biographer. It would, 
indeed, have been sad if the record of the life of one who had 


' devoted himself to exposing lies, and to the stripping-off of 


conventionalities had itself been a conventionality,—a thing 
false as a bulletin or the epitaph on a tombstone. And it 
is pleasing to think that Carlyle was great enough to wish 
that the whole truth should be told of him. He himself has drawn 
up the mightiest indictment against his character by the agonies 
of remorse which be has expressed in the Reminiscences, and by his 
preparing for publication his wife’s letters. As Froude says, “I 
learnt my duty from himself; to paint him as he was;.to keep 
back nothing, and extenuate nothing,” and he adds, “1 never 
knew a man whose reputation, take him for all in all, would 
emerge less scathed from so hard a scrutiny.” 

When the facts of. Carlyle’s life are disclosed to us, the first 
impression I think which we have, independent of his good- 
ness or badness, is what a wonderfully lucky man he was all 
his life. When quite unknown, and but slenderly provided 
with scholarship, he gets, through the friendship of Irving, a 
tutorship where the work is very light, and the pay £200 a year. 
Then he marries a beautiful and accomplished woman who 
isan heiress to boot, and whose property renders him secure 
against want for the rest of his life. She slaves for him for 
forty years, and so enables him to devote his whole strength 
to literature. Edward Irving, Lord Jeffrey, and others are unweary- 
ing in their kindness to him, and the poor much-abused pub- 
lic crowds to his lectures, buys his books, reverences him as 
a prophet, and enables him to die a rich man. Really, what 
other literary genius was so fortunate? He was always moaning 
about his health, to be sure, but it seems very doubtful if there 
ever was much the matter with him. He was a hypochondriac 
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more than anything else. When an unfortunate Edinburgh doctor 
ventured to hint that he was dyspeptic and that excessive 
smoking had something to do with this, Carlyle dubs him a long, 
hairy-eared jackass, He went through life without any serious 
iliness, and he died when over fourscore. 

Carlyle was never tired of abusing the age in which he lived. 
He was for ever talking and writing of the 19th century as a period 
of degeneracy, and he affected to admire intensely the days of Puri- 
tanism. But would he have been really happy then? Would his 
darling Oliver Cromwell have allowed him the freedom of speech 
which he had in the 19th century? Would he not have been 
acute enough, and practical enough, to have discerned the in- 
consistency between Carlyle’s precept of silence, and his practice 
of preaching, and would he not have called to one of his Ironsides 
to remove this babbler ? 

Carlyle professed to be a great admirer of faith and of 
religion. He was always contrasting, to the disadvantage of 
the present day, the fulness of faith of the Puritan times with 
the scepticism which now prevails, But surely this was a little 
unreasonable when he himself was one of the unsettling in- 
fluences of the time. He reproached the world for not be- 
lieving as the Puritans did, but he kept out of sight the 
fact that he did not do so either. And another piece of un- 
reasonableness was, that while he exhorted people over and 
over again to be earnest and striving, he never clearly told them 
what to be earnest about. As Douglas Jerrold said, Carlyle is 
like a man who beats a big drum in front of my door, and who, 
when [ rush out and want to know where the fire is, and what 
help Tam to render, makes no answer, but goes on pounding 
at his drum. The great bitterness of Carlyle’s life apparently 
was that people did not believe him. Like the prophet of 
old, he cried “ Who hath-believed our report?” and a few days 
before his death he said to Mr. Froude “They call me a great 
man now, but not one believes what I have told them.” But 
Carlyle might have considered that a good deal of this 
unbelief was due to the character of his teaching. He told 
the world what they should not believe, but he did not. give 
them anything else in its place. He was like the man in the 
Scotch song, who said over and over again “ you're a’ wrang, 
you're a’ thegither wrang,” but who never told his hearers what 
was the right way. 

What was Carlyle as a man? Thackeray proposed that we 
should test the character of a man by considering how we should 
have liked to have lived with him. This is rather a hard test, and 
it is an uncertain one also, for.it depends upon the character of 
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the person who applies it. Some men would: be happy in the 
society of a careless prodigal like Oliver Goldsmith or Fielding, 
while others would not care to live even with a genius unless 
he shared their political opinions, The test is, however, worth 
something. We all feel that it would have been delightful to 
have lived with such sweet-blooded men as Martin Luther, or 
Sir Walter Scott, and that we could have liked and respeeted men 
like Cicero, John Knox, Edward Burke or Wordsworth. The 
answer in Carlyle’s case is more doubtful. He had attached friends, 
such as Irving and Stirling, but his own mother who knew him 
best described him as “ gey ill to live wi.” He was arrogant and 
selfish, and partly from temperament, and partly from habit, he 
was unsociable and a lover of solitude. When at work, says 
Mr. Froude, he could bear no one in the room, and at least 
through middle life, he rode and walked alone, not choosing to 
have his thoughts disturbed. The slightest noise or movement 


at night shattered his nervous system, therefore he required a bed- 


room to himself; thus from the first his wife saw little of him, 
and as time went on, less and less. It.is no wonder that Mrs, 
Carlyle used to warn her young lady friends by saying : “ My dears, 
never marry a man of genius.” The fact that she herself was 
a bit of a genius, or at least a very clever woman, only made 
matters worse. Had she been simply an able-bodied woman 
who could have scoured floors, polished grates, milked cows, &., 
she would have done better. Or, if she had been merely a fine 
lady and sat in her drawing-room and refused to budge, Carlyle 
might have learnt manners. In fact she spoiled him, and he 
spoiled her. She made him more selfish than he naturally was, 
and I am afraid that he made her a soured and fault-finding 
woman. However, she was so unhappy in her life, that her 
shortcomings should be gently dealt with. Her great mistake 
in life was in marrying him, and it was rather an inexcusable one, 
for she did not love him. She married him through ambition, 
and because her pride could not bear that people should say 
that she was pining for Edward Irving. As if a leap in the 
dark, such as hers was, or rather a leap in broad daylight into such 
a thorny bush, would stop people’s tongues or make them 
think that she was whole-hearted. Her fate is a warning to 
clever women, and should remind them to trust to their instinct 
and affections more, and to their intellect less. 

Mrs. Carlyle was much cleverer and more learned than her 
mother, Mrs. Walsh. But the latter knew better how to choose a 
husband. She chose one in her own sphere of life whom 
she loved, and so she was happy. Her daughter Jane unclassed her- 
self and took a cold self-absorbed genius for her mate, She made 
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a mistake somewhat like that of George Eliot’s Dorothea, when 
she married Mr. Casaubon, and she paid a similar penalty. 
Carlyle was not bad or immoral, but for the matter of that neither 
was Mr. Casaubon, 

Carlyle was a good son and a good brother, and, as Mr. Froude 
says, he was in the weightier matters of the law without speck 
or flaw. His father and mother were worthy people, and brought 
him up carefully and, to use the fine phrase of Wordsworth, “ The 
Scottish church had on him laid the strong hand of her purity.” 
He never had to wrestle with the demons of lust and of 
drink, and to be overthrown by them like poor Robert Burns. 
He was a decent, pure-living man all his days, and he steadily pre- 
served his independence. But he was essentially unlovable. He 
was wanting in sympathy with others, and be was arrogant and, 
I fear, envious. Genius though he was, his arrogance was greater 
than his genius and became even ridiculous. For what other 
epithet than ridiculous can be applied to the contempt which 
he poured on greater and wiser men than himself, on Wilberforce 
whom he styled the nigger philanthropist, on Darwin or on Comte ? 

The poet Swinburne has four sonnets on Carlyle. They are 
all very severe, and I do not accept them as just. But there is 
truth in them, and one is only sorry that they were not published 
in Carlyle’s lifetime. We feel that, if Carlyle had read them, 
he would have found that he had met his match in the art of 
cursing. In one Carlyle is called— 

“The stormy sophist with his mouth of thunder 
Clothed with loud words and mantied in the might 
Of darkness and magnificence of might.” 

In another, which is entitled? “ A Last Look,” he calls Carlyle, 
Malvolio, and ends with these lines— 

** Now for all ill thoughts nursed and ill words given, 
Not all condemned, nor utterly forgiven, 
Son of the storm and darkness, pass in peace. 
Peace upon earth thou knewest not ; now being dead 
Rest, with nor curse nor blessing on thine head, 
Where high-strung hate and strenuous envy cease.” 

The thought expressed in these sonnets, and especially the ex- 
pression “Son of the storm and darkness,” remind us of Mr, 
Ruskin’s phrase about Carlyle when he said that ‘Carlyle was 
born in the clouds and struck by the lightning.” 


I now come to the consideration of Carlyle as an author. 
This of course is the most difficult part of my task, and one which 
I feel little competent to undertake. There can be no doubt 
that Carlyle was a man of genius. If we are unable to see this 
for ourselves, or as justly diffident of our capacity of judging the 
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question, we can fall back with confidence on the opinions of 
many distinguished men. Carlyle would never have been so 
much admired by Goéthe and Emerson, John Stuart Mill and 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin and Kingsley, Thackeray and Jeffrey, 
unless he had had great talents. And all of us can see that he 
is a writer of wonderful power. We may adapt to him the simile 
used many hundred years ago by a Roman poet when speaking of 
Pindar and say of Carlyle, that his descriptions of men and things 
rush on like a Highland river when in spate, and carry everything 
before them. He had not a calm or philosophic genius. He 
wanted the breadth and the sweet reasonableness, to use an expres- 
sion of Matthew Arnold’s, of a Shakespeare, or a Goéthe. Nor 
had he the power of touching the heart which was possessed by 
Sterne, or Robert Burns, or Charles Lamb. His analogues were 
vehement and intense geniuses, such as Dante or Swift. He was no 


lucid star of literature, like Virgil or Tennyson, for his light 


was murky like that of the red planet Mars. Or we may say 
that it was like that grim furnace-glare which he saw one 
August sixty years ago as he was trudging in darkness along the 
shores of the Forth. Most of all, perhaps, he resembled a Hebrew 
prophet, and I do not think it is fanciful to regard him as pecu- 
liarly resembling the prophet Amos. There was a_ similari- 
ty in the position ‘and upbringing of the two men. Both were 
peasants and had been brought up among cattle, and on the 
hill side, There was a likeness, too, in. their genius and in the 
spirit of their preachings. Both were for ever crying “ Woe to those 
that are at ease in Zion, that lie upon beds of ivory, and 
stretch themselves upon their couches.” Both, to use an expression 
of Carlyle’s own about Rousseau, were terribly in earnest. Amos 
relieved the pent-up feelings of his bosom by the delivery of his 
prophecies, and Carlyle expressed his by writing the French 
Revolution. : . 

Carlyle was not a man capable of seeing two sides of a question. 
In his youth he was a fierce Radical, “ partly hating, and partly 
despising the aristocracy,’ full of scorn for game-preservers and 
flunkeyism, ridiculing clothes, 2. ¢., civilization, and concentrating 
his wrath in biting sentences, such as those which compose the 
immortal epitaph on’ Count Zaedarer. In his riper years he 
became an advocate for despotism. He bowed down and became 
a hero-worshipper. Able and unscrupulous men, such as Crom- 
well and Frederick of Prussia, became his idols, and he poured, 
or rather vomited, forth coutempt on all lovers of liberty. He 
degraded himself by abuse of such men as Wilberforce, and in 
the American struggle he sided with the slave-owners. Much of 
his later teaching appears to me to be wholly mischievous, He 
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deifies force and, by the use of opprobrious epithets, endeavours 
to discredit freedom of thought and speech, 

His errors got worse with age, for he was one who bettered not 
with time, nor was hea man who would listen to others. He 
declaimed about the grandeur of silence, but he never thought of 
applying the remark to himself. The silence which he considered 

olden was the silence of other people, and he only proclaimed it in 

order that the arena might be cleared for his own eloquence. 
It has been well said that the attitude of scorn is a very dan- 
gerous one. Even if the scorn be originally a healthy feeling 
and be “the scorn of scorn, the hate” of hate described by the 
poet, it is apt to degenerate. There are precipices among 
the mountain peaks, and the man who chooses to dwell apart, 
who despises the love which is of the valley and prefers to live 
among the barren peaks, is apt to have an ugly fall. 

Lord Byron began well. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with him in his gallant attack upon his critics. We have a thrill 
of pleasure in reading his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
We cannot help wishing that we could have seen the faces of 
those bullies of the Press, the Edinburgh Reviewers, when the 
poem appeared. ‘They must have felt like the huntsmen of old 
when they were beating for deer and found they had roused upa 
lion. But Byron was ruined by his own success, or, at least, he in- 
dulged so long in contempt that he became at last contemptible. It 
was the same with Swift, and perhaps with all other satirists. Even 
the distinguished writer, Matthew Arnold, who is by some considered 
to be at the head of English literature, has indulged himself too 
much in scorn. He is always talking about sweetness and light, but 
he somehow manages to be wrong on most practical questions. He 
is, like Dr. Sargredo in Gil Blas, for ever puncturing people, being 
apparently possessed with the idea that blood-letting is the ouly 
cure for all evils. 

_ Opinions are divided as to which is Carlyle’s greatest work. 
rig French Sevolyiion is *he wor's which first procured him 
fame and which is regarded us his most finished and artistic 
work, The writing of it occupied him for two years, and when it 
was ended, he said to his wife “ What they will do with this 
book, none knows, my Jeannie, lass ; but they have not had, for a 
two hundred years, any book that came more truly from a 
man’s very heart, and so let them trample it under foot and hoof 
as they see best.” ‘ Pooh, pooh !” she cheerily answered, “ they 
cannot trample that.” The French Revolution is a poem in prose. 
It made a great sensation when it appeared, and I suppose did 
good by showing what an inevitable thing the Revolution was, 
When Burke deplored the French Revolution as an unmixed évil 
and wrote that. well-known aud beautiful passage about the 
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Dauphiness and about the age of chivalry being gone, Thomas 
Paine made a remark which showed that he too had a spirit of 
poetry. He said that Mr. Burke pitied the plumage, but forgot 
the dying bird. Carlyle’s work brought the agonies of the 
dying bird before us, and showed us that we should not sorrow over 
much for the minor evils. Burke’s mistake, if we may venture to 
criticise so great a genius and so noble a man, was like that of 
those who would make out that the Scottish reformation was 
an evil because it was accompanied by the destruction of some 
fine specimens of architecture. When we read Carlyle’s work 
at the present day, I think we find that a good deal of its 
interest is gone. It is not a history, it is a rhapsody, and one 
does not see clearly what is the author’s drift. The narrative 
swings on like a railway train at sixty miles an hour, but the 
motion is jolting and discomforting, and we do not get a good 
view of the country we are passing through. It seems pro- 
bable too, that some of his outbursts are based apon imperfect in- 
formation of facts, and that the book has been superseded by further 
investigations. The French General said of the Balaklava charge 
that it was magnificent, but that it was not war. So we may say of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, that itis magnificent but that it is not 
history. John Stuart Mill considered Sartor Resartus as Carlyle’s 
greatest work. It.contains beautiful passages, for example the des- 
cription of the sleeping city which Jeffrey so much admired. © But 
the book culminates in extravagance, and I doubt if many have 
patience to read it through. When Carlyle offered it to a London 
publisher, the latter got a “reader” to report on it. Carlyle scorn- 
fully published the reader’s opinion under the title of “ Testimonies 
of Anthors, 1 Highest Class, Bookseller’s ‘Taster,’ and considered 
that he had done a very severe thing by so doing. I confess, how- 
ever, that the poor book-taster’s opivion does not seem to me to be 
so very wrong or inadequate after all. 

The first book of Carlyle’s which I ever read, and which I like the 
best to this day, is his ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-worship.” The germ 
of his force-theories is there, but he was then speaking face to face 
with his fellow-men and was thus under some restraint. His 
vindication of Mahomet in this work is very fine and so 
also is his appreciation of grand old Samuel Johnson, and what 
is still more striking and forcible is his defence of poor Boswell. 
This reminds me that those two great authors, Carlyle and 
Macaulay, once dealt with the same subject,so that we have a 
means of judging of their respective merits. Both criticised 
Boswell’s life of Jolinson. Macaulay’s essay is brilliant and full of 
facts, but it is too antithetical and epigrammatic. One feels that 
Macaulay in writing it was thinking more of himself than of 
his subject. He is more auxious that we should admire him 
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for his brilliancy and omuiscience than that we should under- 
stand Johnson or Boswell. Carlyle’s essay is not so brilliant, but 
it is far more noble. It does justice to Johnson and also to Bos- 
well, the poor flighty Scottish laird who yet had a spirit of re- 
yerence in him, and could worship true greatness even when it 
appeared in the form of an ungainly and scrofulous schoolmaster. 

John Stuart Mill admired this essay of Carlyle’s very much 
and read it so often, that he could almost repeat it from beginning 
to end. Carlyle was grein enough then to be much pleased with 
Mill’s approbation and wrote in his journal, “ Very kind letter from 
Mill, whose zealous and quite credible approbation and appropria- 
tion of “ Johnson” gratifies me, I doubt, far more than it should. 
Unspeakable is the importance of man to man,” “Let a million 
voices cry out, ‘How clever!’ it is still nothing ; let one voice 
cry out, ‘How true!’ it lends us quite a new force and en- 
couragement.” I cannot say that I greatly admire Carlyle’s 
Oliver Cromwell, or Frederick the Great. There is genius in 
them, of course, but really life is too short for the perusal of 
one-sided books. As there are some articles of food that 
cannot be partaken without something else being taken after 
them as correctives, so there are some books which it is 
dangerous to read, unless we read a great many other books 
which point out their errors, It isa little too much, for instance, 
to have to read Mr, Froude’s History of Eugland, and then find 
that his character of Henry VIII is so one-sided that we must go 
to some other history to get a true view of it. 

Many of Carlyle’s essays are delightful, though, as a whole, they 
are uot to be compared to Macaulay’s. One of his best is that on 
Robert Burns to whom he does full justice, though in his Remini- 
scences he professes to doubt whether his own father, James Carlyle, 
who had not a shred of poetic fibre in him, was not as great a 
genius as Burns. : 

His life of Sterling is an interesting book {n many ways. It 
might be called “ Memoirs of a disciple by his priest,” for Sterling 
will chiefly be remembered as a disciple of Carlyle. By the way, 
it 1s Singular how great geniuses seem to fiud even greater geniuses 
than themselves in people that to others seem but ordinary meu 
and women. Carlyle discovers a genius in his father, though one 
never hears of any clever thing that he said or did, and 
knows only that he was a decent stone-mason and built a bridge. 
John Stuart Mill found unrivalled wisdom in the lady whom 
he, made his wife, and the great French philosopher, Auguste 
Comte, found two women superior to every body else in the world, 
One was a young lady who wrote a rather weak and sentimental 
tale, and the other was Comte’s maid-of-all-work, Sophie Blot, 
Who could not even read, , 
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Carlyle’s style has excited much, and I think well-deserved, cen- 
sure. The historian Buckle spoke of it as being jargon, and cer- 
tainly it often cannot be called English. It has generally been 
supposed that Carlyle acquired it from the Germans, and nothing 
can be clearer than that German has had much influence on his 
style. It is from it that he learnt his compound adjectives and 
his frequently involved and floundering periods in which we 
search about for verbs and for meanings as boys do for trouts 
under the stones of a burn, and like them too, we-often feel what 
we are looking for slipping away from us. Carlyle’s own account 
of the matter was that he got his style partly from Edward 
Irving, and partly from his father and mother. He says, “As 
to my poor style, Edward Irving and his admiration of the old 
Puritans and Elizabethans—whom at heart I never could entirely 
adore, though trying hard—his and everybody’s dictum played 
a much more important part than Jean Paul upon it. And 
the most important by far was that of nature, you would perhaps 
say, if you had ever heard my father speak or my mother, and 
her inward melodies of heart and voice.” One cannot _believe, 
however, that it was in Arrandale that Carlyle learned his love 
for long-winded epithets and for involved expressions. 

Carlyle tried his hand at writing poetry, but failed. Perhaps 
the failure was due, to use an expression of his own, to the want 
of a singing master in his youth. The best verses he ever wrote 
are those called “ My own four walls” which Froude has published 
in his biography, 

Will Carlyle continue to be read? The question cannot with 
confidence be answered in the affirmative, His reputation has 
already much fallen, The world has passed him by, and left 
him to be a voice crying in the wilderness, As he himself 
mournfully remarked to Mr. Froude not long before his death, 
nobody believes what he has told them. They have gone over 
Niagara in spite of his warnings, and as yet there is no sign that 
they have experienced the fate of Captain Webb. And yet it is 
difficult to believe that Carlyle will ever be wholly forgotten. 
Much of his teaching was erroneous and will be deservedly reject- 
ed, but as he himself has said, we must not make too much 
of errors. There were great errorsin the teaching of Buddha, 
Plato and Mahomet, but they are not forgotten nor likely to be so. 
Carlyle undoubtly possessed a particle of that divine air which is 
genius, in other words, he was one of those who, to use Thackeray's 
expression, could see life as it really was, and not from behind blink- 
ers, It will surely be long before the world loses the impress of the 
man who revived hero-worship, and who accomplished what Paley 
regarded as the impossible feat of ausweriug a suger. No man 
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‘3 a hero to his valet de chambre, said the French proverb. That is 
true, answered Carlyle, but it is because the valet has a valet-soul. 

The truths which Carlyle proclaimed were not new. They 
were simply the grand old traths of honesty and earnestness 
which had been written in the hearts of men thousands of 
years ago. But they had like other old things got covered over 
with rubbish, and with what Carlyle in his strong way called 
“heaps of damnable, dead, putrescent cant.” He, like another 
Schliemann, disinterred the gold which had been hidden away 
and forgotten. Like the poor stonemason Robert Paterson (known 
to the world as Old Mortality), who too was a Dumfriesshire man, 
Carlyle went about removing moss and recutting time-worn 
inscriptions, and thus revealed to the world truths which it was 
in danger of forgetting. 

It seems to me that his early writings are the most likely to be 
remembered. His Frederick is tedious and so obviously wrong- 
headed. One wonders why he undertook such a subject. I have 
somewhere read that it was Chevalier Bunsen who suggested 
Frederick to him. But surely it was a work of supererogation for 
an English writer to attempt the biography of a German king. 
The Germans are masters in the department of historical 
research and might safely be left to describe the events of their 
own country, Carlyle.was far more at home in writing about 
Robert Burns, or in lecturing on heroes. With all his faults 
of style, there is a magic about his writing which disarms 
criticism. I have already remarked that°on one occasion when 
Macaulay and Carlyle wrote on the same subject, and so were 
pitted against one another, as it were, Carlyle’s work showed 
qualities beyond Lord Macaulay’s reach. On another occasion 
they contended together-and the result may be seen in Longfellow’s 
Dante, where their essays are put side by side among the illus- 
trations of the poet. It is, I think, impossible to read them 
without feeling that Carlyle’s account of Dante is the finer of the 
two. It touches the reader far more and illuminatesthe character 
and work of the poet as with the electric light. Macaulay’s essay 
on Dante leaves one cold. There are no tearsin his voice, no 
ring of compassion or tenderness in his polished periods. When 
we read Carlyle, we feel the truth of what Matthew Arnold has 
said about natural magic in poetry and think of Wordsworth’s 
“Solitary Reaper ” and of the bird-voice— 

Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides, 


_H. BEVERIDGE. 











Art II—THE AGNOSTIC THEORY OF RELIGION.—A 
REPLY TO MR. HERBERT SPENCER.* 


ELIGION is a fact in the world, and needs to be accounted 
for. Historical records tell us that Christianity arose in 
a certain way, at a certain time and place, as the result of certain 
antecedent facts. Those who reject the explanation of its ex- 
istence thus historically presented, are bound in reason to show 
some other way in which it might, at least, have come into 
being. Even when this is done we. have only theory against 
history. However plausible the theory may be, it cannot stand 
as an explanation of Christianity, unless some proof be given 
that Christianity did thus arise, and not as commonly supposed. 
‘Apart from this, the theory is little more than an exercise of 
ingenuity. . 

Mr. Spencer has propounded a new Theory of Religion, which 
he would apply to all religions indiscriminately, but more espe- 
cially to those higher religious ideas and sentiments which are 
found in connexion with Christianity. The theory, as far as 
can be gathered from the brief delineation of it with which we 
have been favoured, is somewhat in this wise: Men dreamt. 
They took their dreams to be realities, They dreamt about 
dead people, and inferred they lived. They transferred to them 
their expanding ideas of power and other human qualities, 
Thus they created a body of imaginary deities, to whom they 
attributed all but the most ordinary occurrences. Then they 
began to throw off the meaner ideas they had attached to their 
divinities, and to elevate these to a higher level. Thus, by 
successive processes of evolutioti and dissolution, were generated 
all those notions and sentiments which now are regarded as 
belonging to religion. 

But the process must be continued. Every thing that 
savours of man must be thrown off, until nothing is left but the 
conviction of an Infinite and All-pervading Energy, of whom 
nothing can be known. 

Now that there is some truth in the general idea contained in 
this theory will be conceded by all. On religion, as on other 
topics, “ The thoughts of men are widened with the process of the — 
suns.” As men, as societies, advance in intellectual force, they 
gradually come to understand better the religious ideas which 
have been set before them. They expand them as their ex- 





* Vide “Calcutta Review,” January 1884, Art. [X., Religious Retrospect 
aud Prospect, 
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erience expands, keeping always the idea of God more or less 
ia advance of what they have learnt to think of as possible 
for man. They prune off from them all those excrescences which 
reflection makes them feel to belong to man alone, and not to 
God. And doubtless there is that in the mind of man, even in a 
very undeveloped condition, which gives rise to ideas having some 
resemblance to those that form the basis of religion. Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, asserts that the primitive man had neither religious ideas 
nor religious sentiment. With the proof of this we have 
not yet been favoured, but it appears to involve an assumption 
that the primitive man was in a condition analogous to that of 
the most degraded races now known, which ignores the many 
indications that development has been in some cases downwards 
and not upwards. But supposing it to be true that primitive 
man had no sort of religious ideas or sentiments,—does it not seem 
to follow that he must have continued without them. to the 
end, unless be had received them from some source outside 
himself? Because religious notions grow in the course of intel- 
lectual development, it does not follow that they had their only 
origin in the intellect itself,—any more than the fact that a healthy 
child grows proves that he had his origin by the simple process 
of nutrition. Before you have growth you must surely have 
something that has the power to grow, and one hardly knows 
how the expanding mind can expand the non-existent. 

The fact is, that Mr. Spencer's investigation, so far as it 
relates to the truth of Christianity, is vitiated by a preliminary 
assumption which he has no right to make. “ How,” he asks, 
“do these ideas concerning the supernatural evolve out of ideas 
concerning the natural?” Do they? That is just the question. 
If you assume that they do, you assume, but you do not prove, 
the falsity of the Christian religion, which accounts for these 
ideas, in great measure at least, as revealed by a revelation from 
above. Mr. Spencer having thus assumed that they have not 
been revealed attempts to account for them by a development 
from below. Let us just take this Ghost Theory of religion, and 
test it, as every theory must be tested, by facts. 

Two questions have to be asked. First, does the process, as 
described by Mr. Spencer, agree with facts historical ?—and secondly, 
does the result of it agree with facts existing? Does it give an 
adequate account of the notions about God that are actually pre- 
sented among men ? 

1, As to historical facts. The Ghost Theory is intended to 
show how religion has actually arisen. But where is there any 
nation whose religion can be shown to have had its origin from 
the phenomena of dreams and imaginations about Ghosts? To 
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prove the theory it ought to be shown that the religion not of 
one but of all nations has actually arisen in this way. At all 
events it ought to be shown that there is a certain order aud 
succession of stages in all religions, compatible with this 
theory, and with no other. But no such proof is forthcoming ; 
wod, indeed, the steps of the process, though asserted to be’ clearly 
traceable, have been by no means clearly traced, even hypo- 
thetically. Reference is made to the Egyptian religion; but that 
is a subject on which the most learned Egyptologists have not 
even yet arrived at any agreement. So far as that religion has 
been investigated, it does not seem at all to agree with the des- 
cription given of it by Mr. Spencer, which indeed, on the face 
of it, demands that the history of the religion be conformed to 
the theory, instead of being taken simply as banded down to us, 
The reference to the religion of the Hebrews on this subject is 
a mistake. The Hebrews were never in the habit of calling 
Ghosts Elohim. The word in their language for Ghosts, 
Rephaim, bas the meaning of weakness, aud so is just the con- 
trary of Elohim, the ordinary word for God, which seems to 
involve the idea of power. This indicates, if any thing, a devel- 
opment of ideas the reverse of that required by the Ghost 
Theory. Of course various nations are found in various condi- 
tions of religious thought. But there is nothing to show that 
these divers states have sprung out of one another, or that-the 
more fadvanced nations have passed though all the succession of 
the lower ideas in the order demanded by the theory. Certainly 
the religious history of India gives no sanction to it. The 
earliest stage of religion known in this country was one of nature- 
worship, which does not seem to have any particular place in 
the Spencerian succession. The heroic stage, it would appear, 
came long after. Doubtless in a fuller expansion of the theory, 
its author would have something to say to these facts. But 
he could hardly alter their character except by making the 
hypothesis govern them altogether. 

Look now at the actual origin of the religious ideas at: pre- 
sent current among those whose religious consciousness has been 
most highly developed. Have these, as a matter of fact, been 
attained by any process of gradual development independent 
of influence from without? We cannot say so, unless we would 
ignore altogether the effect of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
That there was a wonderful influence brought to bear thereby 
on religious thonght, it is impossible to deny, however we may 
account for it. Men’s minds were tending rapidly, history shows 
us, in directions quite different from those in which they have 
since advanced,—towards vulgar magic and theurgy, towards 
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atheism, towards a mixture of intellectual scepticism with grovel- 
ling superstitions. Then came the religion which Jesus taught, 
and which rested on His life and work. And thereby religious 
thought and feeling received that mighty impulse which has 
made it at once so definite and so spiritual, and which is very 
far from being exhausted even in the wide diffusion which it 
has now attained. This is a fact which does not fit in with the 
Ghost Theory, or any other theory that attempts to reduce religion 
to a mere development of imaginations. Mr. Spencer, however, 
seems to labour under a constitutional inability to understand 
Christianity, and seldom alludes to it without caricaturing it. 
This habit, perhaps, may have led him to overlook its import in 
relation to his argument. 

2. As to contemporary facts. Does the Ghost Theory agree any 
better with what we see and know to exist in the way of religious 
ideas and sentiments, than it does with the means whereby these 
have actually been originated? Here, also, we find a striking 
discrepancy. 

The theory is meant to account for religion as it is, and it 
attempts to do so on grounds wholly subjective. That which 
gives rise to religion, according to the theory, is wholly within 
man, and of man, in fact wholly imaginary. The only way 
in which the transition from the subjective to the objective—in 
this case from the imaginary to the real—is supposed to be effected, 
is the asserted belief of men in the very earliest stage of develop- 
ment, that what goes on in dreams is real. If such a belief 
exists, which at that stage it would be very difficult to prove, 
at all events there is no fiction of the imagination which is more 
promptly or more decidedly corrected. Man very soon learns 
that his dreams are essentially subjective and unreal. Or if he 
believes that revelations are made to him in dreams, is not 
this rather the result than the ground of a belief in some 
objective power that thus becomes operative on him? It is 
difficult to determine the sequence of ideas in a case like this, 
But certainly we may say that if the belief in external powers 
had no other basis than the idea of the objectivity of dreams, 
it would speedily be corrected by experience. For men immersed 
in things of actual perception the idea of God, if built on such 
a foundation, would surely flee away with the first disappoint- 
ment, “as a dream when one awaketh.” The belief in the reality 
of the superstructure could not long survive the notion of the 
objectivity of the foundation, which is by hypothesis a mere 
delusion. 

But the data of spiritual religion are accompanied by a strong 
sense and impression of objective reality. Of this every true and 
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living Christian soul is witness, and multitudes who fall short of that 
description have a more or less definite conyiction of the same, 
Delusions of course are rife, and not every man’s belief in the 
objectivity of his experience can be taken as a demonstration 
that it is really objective. But it is too great a strain on our 
credulity to ask us to believe that all which men believe them- 
selves to have experienced as the operation of objective and exter- 
nal spiritual powers, is simply a delusion, resting on man’s own 
imagination, that his dreams are real. Mr. Spencer speaks of 
“developing man” as “ regarding religious ideas as operative on 
him.” Why should he so regard them, unless, in some degree and 
in some cases, they really are so? This sense of reality it is 
that hinders our assent to the idealism of Berkeley. All that is 
without us may be resolved into something within us—except 
the sense of reality, the conviction of objectivity, which common 
sense holds fast in spite of every argument to the contrary. It 
is easy enough to show that our sense of reality sometimes 
deceives us in religious as well as material things. But why? Be- 
cause there is something like reality, from which our common sense 
does not always enable us to distinguish the unreal. But if 
there be no reality, there can be no likeness to serve as a basis for 
delusion. No counterfeits are current in a land where coinage 
is unknown. | ‘ 
But Mr. Spencer does concede a basis of reality for those. ideas 
about God, which nevertheless he holds to be wholly imaginary and 
false. He declares the energy within us to be of the same kind as 
the energy without us, though differently conditioned. In other 
words, man, feeling a power within him, and discerning a power 
without him, is constrained to symbolize the external power in terms 
of the internal, simply from want of any other means of expressing 
what he feels. Here is a very real transition from the subjective to 
the objective, and one which seems at least to render the Ghost 
Theory, with all its elaborations, wholly unnecessary. If man is 
conscious of power without him, and knows that it is real although 
it cannot be explained, and if he knows nothing of what it is, save 
that it must be differently conditioned from that which he feels 
within him,—have we not here already a sufficient basis for the 
idea of God? We surely have a broad ground for religion ready 
laid when we have on the one side man, and on the other an 
Infinite and All-pervading Energy from which all things spring, 
and in whose presence man continually stands. For what is reli- 
gion but the relation between man, and God, between the conscious 
subject and this Infinite Energy as object ? Agnosticism can easily 
prove, what the Bible long ago proclaimed, that man, by no exer- 
cise of his own limited faculties, can ever attain to a knowledge of 
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what God is in Himself, nor bring himself into any such 
acquaintance with him as science can attain by analysis of earthly 
things. But that is no proof that the Infinite rey cannot, if 
He will, bring man into a conscious relation with Himself, so 
close and real as to serve for every purpose of practical direction. 
The whole proof of Christianity, historical and experimental, is 
a proof that he has done so, and is doing so day by day. Nor 
can the reality of the relation, which Christian men bear witness 
to as actually operative in themselves, be denied, except on the 
ground that no such operation is possible. And Agnosticism 
cannot reasonably claim to know so much of God as to disprove 
the possibility at least of His revealing Himself to the conscious- 
ness of men, if he sees fit. 

It is quite beside the point to maintain that the human intellect 
ie not capable of raising itself to such a relation by its own endea- 
yours. That no Christian would controvert. 

Is there not, now, a little inconsistency in Mr, Spencer’s 
mode of arguing as to things Divine? He holds that man 
is forced to believe in an Infinite Energy without him, because 
he experiences an energy within him, although he knows that 
that external energy must be differently conditioned from that 
of which he himself is conscious. It follows that a perception of 
difference is no reason for rejecting the inference that passes from 
the phenomena of consciousness to the objective existence of 
similar powers, If, then, a man from the consciousness of know- 
ledge within himself infers the existence of Infinite Knowledge 
without him, which he is compelled to express in terms of his own 
consciousness for want of any other symbols, it is no answer to this 
to say that that Infinite Knowledge cannot be such knowledge as ours 
iss It may be surely the same in result, although differently 
conditioned, just as the energy is. In other words, it does not 
follow that because God’s knowledge is not acquired piecemeal 
like ours, therefore He has no way of knowing at all. So like- 
wise of God’s willing, Because His willis not conditioned like 
ours by partial knowledge and particular motive, it cannot reason- 
ably be argued that he has no power of self-determination of any 
kind. We may continue to believe in God’s intelligence and will 
as firmly as in our own, in spite of the Agnostic arguments, which 
really attempt to prove nothing more than that God’s intelligence 
and will are not like ours. This is a mere trusim which no 
thoughtful Christian for a moment doubts. 

If the Ghost Theory were true, the data of religion must be 
wholly subjective, imaginary, and unreal. But the experience of 
Christians shows that Christianity is operative, real, and objective. 
It is vain to sneer at “a so-called way of forgiveness of sins,” when 
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every believing Christian knows, that through “Christ and Him 
crucified,’—however hard it may be to explain the efficacy of that 
great fact,—he has received a great and real blessing, even an entire 
change of his relation to his God. It is vain to caricature the doc- 
trine of retribution, when every awakened sinner knows that the 
justice of God is a terrible fact, involving consequences unknown in 
detail indeed, but awful in their reality. Why talk of God sud- 
denly demanding to be praised, when all that He does is to bid 
man exercise the blessed privilege of his permitted relation with 
the Most High, by realizing and acknowledging his greatness? 
For man, and not for God, is the benefit in all these things: How 
great and how real the benefit is, the experience of countless 
men of God declares, 

Nor can the testimony of godly men as to the reality and oper- 
ativeness of their relation with God, be set aside as mere subject 
tive evidence without force, save to those who have experienced it. 
These men are no intentional deceivers, neither can they all be 
fools. ‘Their word is worthy surely of some weight. Neither is 
there any reason in explaining, asa mere subjective impression, 
that is as a groundless imagination, a change that transforms 
Saul the persecutor into Paul the preacher of the Gospel. But 
thousands of changes, as real and unmistakable as this, if not so 
striking, are being brought to pass around us day by day through 
the power of Christianity, Are these all the fruit of falsehood 
and imagination, built on the “ baseless fabric of a dream?’ To 
regard them as such is necessary for the support of the theory we 
are considering, but it is hardly worthy of a serious investiga- 
tion, which ought to take full account of all the facts. 

Thus, then, the Agnostic Theory of Religion is consistent neither 
with itself nor with facts. It makes subjective ignorance the 
measure of objective reality, even while it quarrels with religion 
for describing objective facts in terms necessarily drawn from 
subjective analogies. It ignores the historical facts of actual re- 
ligious development, including the great world-changing fact of 
the life and work of Jesus. It takes no notice of the experimen- 
tal facts of religion as it is, even the internal operations of 
which Christians are directly conscious, and of which the «orld 
may be indirectly assured by their results. Not yet has veen 
laid the philosophic dynamite that has power to shatter the Rock 


whereon the Christian Faith is built. 
W. R. BLACKETT, 








Art. IIL—POLICE veal’ 7 a COURTS IN BRITISH 


N article in this review some months ago drew attention 
to a very important subject, the use and abuse of the 
Courts of Justice appointed under the British rule in India. The 
writer particularly urged the necessity of reform in one direction, 
viz., the regulation of the crime of perjury, which, it is admitted 
on all sides, has now become so rife as to be almost a public 
scandal. It will be our object in these pages to look at the ques- 
tion of criminal justice in India a little more broadly, and to 
enquire whether its condition as a whole can be regarded as satis- 
factory, and, if not, what measures are especially needed for its 
purification. A comprehensive view, will require that we take 
into consideration both the executive and judicial. branches of 
the organization for the suppression of crime, 4. ¢., Police as well 
Courts. The transcendent importance of the subject will not be 
denied,—the protection of life and property must always be 
the first care of the administrator, but, except in special localities, 
it has not attracted much attention in any country of late years, 
It would not, however, be a very extraordinary thing, if, on balan- 
cing the results of the free discussion which now takes place all 
over the world on public affairs, we should find that while a 
“ fierce light ” of enquiry has-been brought to bear on a number of 
comparatively unimportant details, some weightier matters have 
been neglected. | 
It will create’ some- surprise, perhaps, that the criminal law 
of India should furnish food for criticism, Those comprehensive 
codes, of which we are justly proud, might be held up as a model 
to administrators anywhere. The Indian Penal Code, in particular, 
is almost perfect as a punitive statute. Its very omissions seem as 
pregnant with meaning as its direct provisions, and with the excep- 
tion of a few trifling misapprehensions of the conditions of social 
life in the country, it most admirably supplies the wants which 
called it into being. But in practical working many departments 
of our administration fail, notwithstanding their theoretical _perfec- 
tion, and when this is the case the reason usually is that the 
primitive and semi-barbarous condition of Indian society bas not 
been sufficiently taken into consideration. One good result of 
the otherwise deplorable controversy which the past year has 
Witnessed is, that attention has been called to a number of 
defects in the apparently complete machine of Indian Government, 
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and our present rulers have earned the gratitude and good will 
of every section of the community by their readiness to wel- 
come free discussion of public affairs, even though resulting in 
fault-finding, 

The entire fabric of criminal administration in India, as at 
present constituted, owes its foundation to the reconstruction of 
society after the mutiny, on what may be called Imperial lines, 
on the formal transfer to the crown of the power so long vested 
in the “old lords” of Leadenhall Street. The decade immediately 
succeeding the rebellion saw the publication’ of the laws and 
regulations which are still the practical basis of the existing 
machinery for the suppression of crime. The power of the official 
organisation for the pursuit and capture of the wrong-doer, and 
of the courts which were to try him, were defined, legalised, and, 
in many instances, curtailed; and, what was perhaps the most 
important change of all, the one was separated from the other. 
This divorce of the judicial and executive authorities was the 
one item of the new programme which was considered the most 
needful reform of all. But of all others it was perhaps the most 
open to criticism, and, for the the usual reason, namely inapplica- 
bility to rude half-fledged societies like that of Hindostan, of 
maxims derived from the experience of highly-civilised countries, 
Such an amount of friction, indeed, was produced by the new régime 
in some districts of Bengal, as to lead to a deadlock, and necessitate 
a modification. 

But notwithstanding that the principal civil officer of each 
district (in whom is always vested the highest original 
criminal jurisdiction) has been now formally declared to 
be also the head of the police, yet the peculiar, undefined and 
anomalous position of this body practically remains in many 
localities. To this cause may be referred two characteristics of 
the service, its enormous powers for evil, now that its control 
has been removed from the hands of that agency, which, after 
all that can be said against it, must always remain the truest 
protector of the interests of the people; and its disrepute as . 
a profession, in large measure attributable to the same fact. To 
these must be added as unfavourable points in comparison with 
that more primitive, perhaps, but more effective system which was 
superseded, the introduction of a complicated office machinery 
and application of paper and statistical tests of efficiency. 

While the constitution of the police force was thus subjected 
to radical change, the operation of the courts of criminal justice 
was likewise materially altered by two circumstances, one of 
which is directly due to the codification of the law, and the 
other, though not distinctly traceable to the same cause, is yet 
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a consequence of the introduction of the general principles under 
which the criminal codes were produced. The first of these 
circumstances was the creation of new crimes, in consequence 
of which the interference of both police and courts, in disputes 
which had hitherto been settled without reference to them, was 
legalised ; and the other, the disuse of the time-honoured oaths 
on the Koran and Ganges water, by which the oral evidence, the 
principal basis of the procedure, has tended to become more 
and more unreliable. While, therefore, the machinery for the 
repression of crime became less efficient, it was more frequently 
used, with a result on the welfare of the people at large which 
there will be little difficulty in conjecturing. The old system 
was vulnerable in many respects, no doubt, rough though ready, 
and, while benefiting the community as a whole, often perhaps 
despotic and oppressive to individuals, it thoroughly suited 
the conditions of the country, and when guided by some of 
the magnificent specimens of District Magistrates which the old 
days produced, secured a degree of protection for life and property 
which was often unexampled. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that the disorganisation of society lately witnessed in British 
Burmah would hardly have been possible under the old régime. 

But it is not so much the spread of violent crime that we have 
to complain of under existing arrangements, as a result, which, 
if less conspicuous, is equally deplorable. Serious offences, if 
not always traced home to the right person, are at least made 
sufficient fuss about to create the impression that their commission 
is a dangerous game to play at, and this, in a primitive society, 
is ordinarily quite enough to check them; and the people, 
usually patient under minor kinds of misgovernment, are in the 
habit of asserting themselves when allowed to become the prey 
of the criminal classes. 

The complaints which we have to make against the existing 
protective organization (for it will have been gathered that our 
criticisms are mostly unfavourable) may be conveniently presented 
in a tabular form,.— 

First.—The personnel of the Indian Police force is inferior to 
what it used to be. 

Secondly.—The force itself is less efficient—(We have pointed 
out above that both these results are in large measure due to 
the change in controlling agency). 

Thirdly.—The wide extent to which perjury has now spread 
deteriorates both branches of the administration. 

_ Fourthly.—The additions to the list of crimes have unnecessarily 
lncreased the interference of the governing power with the every- 
day life of the people. 
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Fifthly—An enormous stimulus has been given to malicious 
complaints. 

Many of the abovementioned defects in the working of the 
new organisation can be observed even where the supervision 
is thorough and effective ; but the principal cause for dissatisfac- 
tion arises from the state of affairs where this is not the case, 
and where the new-fangled police and newly-created courts 
are left to their own devices. This forms the sixth and last 
item in our list, and may be summarised in the following words :— 

The elaborate organisation of the new service, and multi- 
plicity of regulations and details, furnish an engine of oppres- 
sion of the most exquisite and pernicious kind when placed 
without due control in the hands of a dishonest man. 

We proceed to consider the various causes of complaint 
already tabulated a little more in detail. 

I. The disrepute and unpopularity of the police force is 
undoubtedly a very frequent cause of its demoralisation. It is 
curious that a service which exists ostensibly for the benefit of 
the public, should stand so low in public estimation. This is 
more or less the case all over the world, and is a phenomenon 
which may be explained in many ways which we cannot now 
linger to consider,. In India, however, there are special reasons 
for the bad odour which attaches itself to the very word “ police.” 
‘The force is invested with enormous powers, and paid at inade- 
quate rates of salary, and at the same time very little care is 
exercised in the selection of candidates for the various posts. The 
Police officer, when once appointed, has ordinarily little to fear 
in the way of really efficient surpervision, and, as a nutural conse- 
quence, he too often systematically preys on the people from 
the date of appointment to that of retirement, This alone would 
be enough to make the service unpopular with the best class of 
natives. Moreover, as we have already noticed, men of good 
family will not readily serve, except under the direct superinten- 
dence of the chief District Officer, whom they look upon as the 
representative of the governing power and fountain of honour. 
The result is that the best appointments constantly fall to low- 
caste men, who have, as such, far greater powers for evil than 
an aristocratic incumbent would possess, because of the injury 
they can inflict on any high-caste person who should happen 
to offend them: and, besides, from the accident of their birth 
they are restrained by no sanctions and no considerations of any 
kind from making their appointment as lucrative as possible. 

II. It may be described as an almost necessary consequence 
of the employment of an inferior class of men, that the force itself 
is less efficient than under the old rule. The inefficiency, however, 
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js not perhaps patent to a superficial observer. There has beeu 
of late. years a great impetus to inspection work of every kind 
in all departments of Government service, and therefore it would 
not be surprising if the outward shell, so to speak, of police 
administration, as evidenced by condition of arms, accoutrements, 
knowledge of drill, &c., were found to present an appearance 
of improvement. This is perhaps also partly due to the fact 
that the condition of a district is too often judged by these outward 
appearances. But it is to be feared that the most important 
branches of the working of the service, those which re-act upon 
the well-being of the people, would hardly bear scrutiny so 
readily. Not to be tedious, we will consider only one item of 
the annual work of an officer in charge, of, say, an outlying, or 
according to Anglo-Indian parlance, a Moffussil station. The 
most important branch of such an officer’s duties would be the 
supervision and control of the criminal classes. This, in India, 
is certainly the backbone of successful police administration, 
and itis by no means such a difficult and hazardous task as in 
Europe. We are now considering, it must be remembered, the 
work of an officer who tries on the whole to do his duty honestly, 
aud reserve for the last the sad tale of the evils which can be 
wrought unpunished by a dishonest man under tbe present sys- 
tem. Each officer in charge of astation is furnished in Northern 
India, and we believe also in other parts of the Peninsula, with a 
private register, supposed to contain the names of the bad 
characters resident within his jurisdiction. Now the object 
of every Inspector should, of course, be, to make this register as 
complete and truthful a record of the dangerous classes and 
individuals he has to watch as possible. But what are the facts ? 
In the majority of stations the register is either blank, or 
contains a few names for the look of the thing, the owners of 
which are in many cases on the verge of the grave, or have 
long ago given up any evil practices of which they may have 
been guilty in the past. The reason of this is either careless- 
ness, the ordinary insouciance which characterises the subordinate 
staff of Indian officials, or it is a conscious omission of a duty 
which the delinquent will perhaps admit to be such. The 
Writer was once told by aconscientious Police officer (it is quite 
a mistake to suppose there are none such) that it was clearly 
impossible to write up this register properly—“ Why,” he ex- 
claimed, “if we were to enter the full complement of names, we 
should be expected to visit the whole number once a month !” 
aud thus, to save trouble and avoid a task which really, consider- 
ing the low rate of salary, and absence of allowance for travelling, 
is almost too much to demand, the most important work of all 
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is habitually neglected. Lax supervision is probably account- 
able for this state of things toa large extent, but the complicat- 
ed and unsatisfactory system of statistical tests of efficiency 
works towards the same end. For instance, a Police officer 
who honestly tried to fill his register with bad characters, and 
found he could not visit more than half of them, might be 
charged with neglecting 50 per cent. of his work, and so, 
to escape these fallacious tests, not only are statistics fabricated, 
but real work is left undone. An objection of a similar nature 
can be urged against judging police work by reported crime. 
Figures can easily be manipulated here as in the former case, and it 
is quite possible for the figures themselves, even if corresponding 
with the facts, to create a completely false impression. For exam- 
ple, crime is sometimes temporarily stamped out in a local area 
by energetic police action (so easy is administration in India if 
done in the right way) ; this, of course, sends down the reported 
crime, and the police are blamed, as the figures are supposed to 
point to a diametrically opposite state of things—concealment 
of offences ! But it is needless to linger over these subjects as we 
believe that the absurdity of the tests is now admitted. 

But there is another cause of inefficiency in this service, and 
indeed in almost every branch of the executive, which is also 
due, in great measure, to the new régime, and which is a much 
more serious matter. We refer to the decline in that personal 
knowledge of subordinates which was so conspicuous and useful a 
feature in the old-state of things. The average European officer 
is usually apt to take one of two views of the native police, both 
equally to be deprecated. Either he looks upon them asa much 
and unjustly abused class, to be supported through thick and thin ; 
or else, as hopelessly inefficient and corrupt. Fallacious views 
like these are the consequence of the unfortunate habit of passing 
class criticisms too common in every country, and especially in 
India, Such judgments (of which we have heard a great deal 
during the recent controversies) are nearly always founded upon 
defective experience, and lead men to make mistakes in practical 
life. The result on the service we are discussing of holding views 
like these is, that it is believed in either too much or too little, 
both contingencies being equally deteriorating to its character. 
The only true method of obtaining efficiency seems to be one which 
was certainly more practised in old days than at present, though, 
of course, its adoption isas possible now as then. Itis to start 
with the assumption that there are good and bad individuals in 
the Police force, as in every other collection of human beings, 
thoroughly to know the characters of all, and then make sure that 
the round man is not putinte the square hole, «.¢., that the good are 
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not “ wasted,’ so to speak, on routine office work, and that the 
bad are either weeded out, or else kept under such strict su- 
pervision as to be powerless for evil. But we sball reserve further 
roposals as to the measures necessary for correcting the evils 
to which attention is directed for another place. We proceed to 
ihe next heading of our indictment against the existing state of 
things. 

IL. This, the extent to which false swearing has now spread 
in the Courts of Justice, has been very fully discussed in the article 
to which we originally referred. The magnitude of the evil has 
certainly not been exaggerated, though we venture to doubt 
whether the remedy suggested is likely .to be as effectual as Mr. 
Hooley seems to think it would be. We shall not continue the 
subject, and indeed it raises collateral issues which are foreign to 
our purpose, and would require volumes for their elucidation. 
There cannot be a doubt that appearance in a British Court of 
Justice is considered as a sort of carte blanche to use speech “ for 
the purpose of concealing thought,” and in some parts of the 
country to take the oath is considered an eternal-disgrace. But 
we must trust to the gradual spread of education and civilisation 
to remove these evils, rather than to any specific measures. We 
may remark, however, in passing that three methods of circum- 
venting a false witness areopen to the use of any Court which 
chooses to practise them. First, it can employ cross-examination, 
and the other engines which the law and theory of evidence 
furnish for the extraction of the truth; secondly, it can have 
recourse to the old oaths in addition to those in general use under 
the present judicial system ; and thirdly, it can adopt the expedient 
of confronting witnesses, one most useful in this country. At 
the same time every clear case of perjury or false accusation should, 
of course, be taken up in the interests of the community. 

iV & V. But the evil of the growing tendency to the fabri- 
cation of false evidence is immensely aggravated by the circum- 
stances which form the fourth and fifth counts of our indictment 
against the preset system of criminal justice, and which we shall 
consider together, viz., the multiplication of crimes, and increase 
inthe habit of bringing malicious charges. Any one at all ac- 
quaiuted with the working of the courts will be able to illustrate 
this by the results of experience, Taking our system of justice as 
a whole, it may be described as at once too easy and too difficult 
of access, as exactiy suiting the requirements of the fraudulent, 
while too often failing to reach those most in need of relief. A 
competent observer, visiting a portion of the interior where the 
administration was-lax, would find that while real crime was 
habitually concealed, all sorts of fictitious offences were daily 
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invented in order to bring to bear upon an enemy that peculiar 
engine of oppression known as the “ pressure of the Criminal Court,” 
There isa three-fold sting in this procedure. Once accused of 
criine it is difficult foran innocent person to throw off the stigma 
which attaches to it, and, by merely incurring the charge, he is ex- 
posed to the ravages of the venal police, by whom the orders of the 
Court are executed, and the oppression of the underlings of 
the Court themselves, often quite as hard to bear. Not only dves 
the existing elaborate machinery of justice make it easier to bring 
a deliberately false charge than was formerly the case, but the over- 
refinement of the codified law has largely increased the list of 
occasions on which the interference of the governing power into 
private life can be evoked, a contingency nearly always tobe de- 
plored. In other words, technical offences have been created, and 
the man who would not perhaps dare to make a totally fictitious 
complaint can still set the Court at work upon his enemy, when by 
what is perhaps, a purely innocent act he has brought himself within 
scope of some of the wide definitions of a penal statute.- A single 
instance will illustrate what we mean. Suppose two persons are 
disputing about the ownership of the same article, and a scuffle 
arises, or a kind of serious game of “ tug-of-war, ” both parties at- 
tempting to obtain possession of the bone of contention. Without 
telling any deliberate falsehood, each of these persons might charge 
the other with offences under the Indian Penal Code: he who had 
original possession of the disputed property would probably state 
that his opponent. had committed, or attempted to commit, rob- 
bery, and the other would reply with a countercharge of wrong- 
ful restraint ! Neither of these charges would be likely to end in 
the punishment of the accused, but the facts could easily be coloured 
so as to ensure his being dragged into Court, which would ordinari- 
ly be all that was wanted to injure him. One of the offences men- 
tioned in the above example was positively created by the Code, 
and the definition of the other is so large as_ to include in its letter 
a number of cases not contemplated by its spirit. 

This introduces us to the principal reason why _ these evils 
are now so rampant. It is that the conduct of criminal 
cases is largely entrusted to inexperienced English officers, or 
to natives. Native Magistrates, in particular, show an astonishing 
want of discretion in their performance ef this important branch 
of work. Their superior knowledge of the country and _ its 
people ought to give them a peculiar power of diagnosing a 
false or doubtfulcase. But their generally lax conduct of business, 
and their inability to use the weapon of cross-examination for 
the purpose of testing the validity of complaints made in their 
courts, cause them to summon or arrest an enormous number 
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of quite innocent persons. Again, they seem quite unable to 
distinguish between those classes of offences, which affect indivi- 
duals only, and those which call for punishment in the interests 
of the community. Nor do they at all understand, apparently, 
the importance of preventing the courts from becoming mere 
facilities for the excitement of gambling in justice, or of ensuring 
that orders issued should be really deterrent and preventive of 
crime, aud not sow the seeds of future litigation. 

Having now briefly surveyed the objections to the system of 
criminal justice as at present administered, on the supposition 
that everything is done in good faith, we proceed to what is really 
the most important part of our subject, the evils traceable to it 
when deliberately used as a means of illicit gain. In what bas 
coue before we have considered both what may be called the 
purveyors of criminal cases, and the courts that try them, but 
as we do not believe that any very widespread system of 
corruption exists in the regular tribunals of the country, we shall 
now confine our attention to the police. We blame the courts 
for aggravating the inefficiency of the police by ignorance of the 
proper sphere for their interference, and for miuistering to their 
dishonesty by sending them trumpery cases to investigate, but 
we cannot, without sufficient evidence, join in the complaints 
sometimes made against them of uniting with the “guardians of 
the public peace” in a regular system of judicial plunder. But 
we fear that the obnoxiousness of the police to such charges 
is too widely known and undeniable to be overlooked, and, as has 
been stated above, we believe the over-elaboration of the 
present plan of administration to be largely responsible for the 
disgraceful state of things which undoubtedly exists in many dis- 
tricts. Before proceeding to consider the various degrees and 
phases of dishonesty which are found among the native police 
of India, we wish to notice one argument which is sometimes put 
forward to prove that things are not after all quite as bad as is 
generally thought. This is that public opinion exerts a pressure 
which it is impossible to resist, and, in spite of themselves, keeps 
the force straight. Now, this would be a perfectly fair and valid 
argument in a civilized country, but unfortunately it is by no 
means always the case in India that public opinion takes the side 
of law and order. The masses are so phlegmatic, and have so 
little property to lose, that unless things are very bad indeed, 
they will not make themselves heard, and often not even then, 
and in no sense can they be said to exercise any sort of pressure. 
The middle classes, or in rural districts, the peasant proprietary, 
too often support the criminal classes, and derive a regular income 
from their payments. If the proprietary body are not in league 
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with the bad characters, they are very often afraid of them, and 
this is just as fatal to the administration as collusion. 

The dishonest policeman, like his rival in crime in other branches 
of the Government service, may be described as falling into one 
or other of the following classes :— 

The first and worst class includes all those who look upon 
their profession as a mere means of making money, who are 
utterly unscrupulous as to procedure, and who, moreover, bring 
both talent and industry to the task. 

The second class are those who, with no greater integrity than 
the former, are yet so unskilful or so lazy as to be unable to 
effect the amount of mischief caused by the first. 

In the third class are those who do a certain measure of good 
work, where the chance of gain is insufficient to make the risk of 
illegal practices worth while, but are, nevertheless, always to be 
bought when dishonesty is fairly marketable. 

The fourth and best, or least bad, class are those who will scorn 
a small bribe, and only accept what is really a considerable sun. 

Though this latter class of rogue is sometimes quite popular with 
the masses of the people, he is just as unscrupulous as any of his 
confréres when occasion arises, If, however, we only had him to 
fear, we should not have any real cause for complaint ; and, perhaps, 
this much may be said for the force, that the majority of officers 
belong to the last two classes, and that villains of a really deep 
dye are rare, But, unfortunately, under the lax supervision which 
is usually found in the service now-a-days, the third and fourth 
classes continually.tend to lapse into one or other of the first 
two, as attention to duty is not rewarded, and dishonesty is found 
to enjoy a practical immunity from punishment. The result is 
that the police are usually useless, that is, they are paid by the 
State for no appreciable services to the community, or else they are 
a positive evil. 

We will now suppose an officer of the bad kind newly ap- 
pointed to the charge of an outlying station where the chances of 
detection in illicit practices are small, We will also suppose the 
proprietary body of the circle to be some in league with, 
and others under the influence of terrorism from, the crimiual 
classes, recruited, as they too often are, from men of good 
family, driven into practical outlawry by our civil courts. His 
first care is to become acquainted with the owners of land 
in his neighbourhood, and to win over the most influential in- 
dividuals to his views of plunder. It must be premised that this 
will generally require time, and that, until it is done, the hungry 
* Darogah” will have to conteut himself with the minor pickings 
to be had off summonses and warrauts, complaints between 
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individuals, rumours affecting family honour, and the like, or the 
ordinary reports at the police station (the rates payable on which 
vary from six-pence te a year’s income) with perhaps an occa- 
sional false case by way of variety. It is not too much to 
say that if police officers would content themselves with illegal 

ratifications of this sort, the condition of the people at large 
would be really happy, compared with what it is at present—here 
and there a wretched complainant would have to sell his miserable 
brass utensils or his bed to feed a rapacious constable or officer 
visiting his village to investigate the charge he was rash enough 
to make, but the mass of the population would be at peace, It 
is for these reasons that officers, who are unable to control the 
force properly, are so coustantly urged hy persons of experience 
in {ndian life, who see things through other mediums than the 
official spectacles, to keep continually changing the Insvectors in 
charge of stutions. It is a great mistake to imagine that the 
organized system of committing crime, under which Thuggee, 
for example, flourished, has died out in India. The offences per- 
petrated are not so heinous, but the barefaced encouragement of, 
and income from, the criminal classes by persous who still retain 
the appearance of respectability, and the extraordinarily large 
ramifications of the system still continue. When a long residence 
in a station has given a dishonest policeman a connection with the 
owvers of land, their encouragement of crime, and the evils atten- 
dant on it, become doubled or trebled by the’ support of the Go- 
vernment official, and they are enabled to carry on a quite distinct 
mode of plunder on their own account. This consists in obtaining 
all sorts of forced contributions from the unfortunate peasantry in 
the name of the Police Officer for his food, travelling expenses, 
goodwill in case of need, and the like. At the same time the ex- 
actions of the Inspector himself find an unrestrained field in con- 
sequence of the unholy combination of the only two powers in his 
circle, viz., himself and the zemindars, We have stated above 
that to ensure a thorough working combination of this sort, time 
is required, but sometimes circumstances so favour the policeman 
as to enable him to begin, almost as soon as he is appointed, a 
regular system of making money by the encouragement of that 
crime which he is paid by Government to suppress. 

The following facts occurred but a very short time ago within 
the personal knowledge of the writer, and will serve to illustrate 
the above remarks. They will be regarded perhaps by some 
persons as an exaggeration or worse, but in reality, containing as 
they do only bare details actually brought to light, they probably 
fall far short of the truth, which would most likely reveal things 
not dreamt of in the philosophy of Government reports. As they 
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are, they disclose a state of things which is deserving of close 
attention. It could be easily believed that a corrupt official 
should take money to abstain from performing the duty for which 
he is appvinted, but that he should deliberately set about invert- 
ing the whole purpose of his office, and gain an income from 
fostering practices which it is his duty to stamp out, at least 
proves that the system under which such disorganisation is 
possible requires amendment. The case we have in view was as 
follows :—An officer was appointed to the charge of an outlying 
station. It so happened, that he found there ready to his hand 
an influential clique of zemindars to whom he’ was related, who 
had already, under lax supervision, established a system of organ- 
ised crime and terrorism. Ina very short time there was abso- 
lutely no protection to property whatsoever. The thieves were 
let loose upon the cattle and other wealth of the unfortunate 
people, and it became the regular custom for the blackmail pay- 
able by the owners to be settled and delivered over tn the Police 
Stution itself, the “guardian of the public” taking whatever 
share he chose to appropriate. So impudent had the. thieves 
become, that they usually arrived at the station before the complain- 
ants, and quite openly, and without fear. It is needless to re- 
mark that reporting of crime, at least independently of the wishes 
of the confederation, ceased altogether. It has been stated above 
that violent crime is apt to be resented by even the patient vic- 
tims of oppression who form the bulk of the population of Hin- 
dustan, ‘These worthies, accordingly, principally confined their 
operations to this kind of plunder, in which property was seized 
not with the intenfion of permanent appropriation, but in order 
to levy tribute on the owners. If these confederations arrange 
the commission of serious offences, it is usually far away from 
their own residences. But once stimulated to daring, the crimi- 
nal classes are apt to become troublesome even to their own 
leaders. And in the case referred to, the thieves took to wander- 
ing about in gangs armed with Jlatties, and extorting various 
sums from the peaceful inhabitants by means of terrorism. 
Had not the maladministration of the circle been put a stop to, 
the population might have lost patience and taken the law into 
their own hands. The hero of the above tale, it may be added, 
js now working well wnder strict supervision in the very circle 
which he had reduced to such a state of anarchy. No legal proof 
was forthcoming of his misdoings, and the past was accordingly 
forgiven under promises of amendment for the future. Not a 
stalk of sugarcane is now stolen ina locality where hardly a day 
formerly passed without a theft of considerable magnitude, 

It remains now only to notice what remedies for the defects 
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described above suggest themselves. Three defects have been 
noticed in the Police, its deteriorated personnel, inefficiency, and 
the necessity of applying other tests of the character of its work 
than the prescribed ones; and three defects also in the working 
of the Courts, the increase of perjury, the multiplication of offeu- 
ces, and spread of malicious charges. 

First, ag to the constitution aud conduct of the Police, it is ob- 
viously necessary to draft a better class of meu into the service. 
We do not advocate an absolute change in the superintendence of 
the force, but we do think that district officers should take more 
direct control of this all-important part of district administration, 
at least to this extent, to be aware of the good and bad officers 
ia their districts and to satisfy themselves that the former are 
adequately rewarded, and the latter either punished or placed in 
such positions as to minimise their powers for evil. And with the 
object of inducing men of good family to take service in the 
Police, it is necessary that the Magistrate should have the patron- 
age and promotion of the force,more under his own control 
than at present. Moreover, it seems indispensable that the pay of 
a Police officer, at least in the higher grades, should be raised to 
a respectable figure. Itis probable that the owners of property 
pay to the Police, in an underhand and unauthorised manner, an 
amount which, if collected legitimately, would go far to remune- 
ate them on a reasonable scale. Some such tax as this would be 
the fairest possible way of compelling those who have derived the 
greatest benefit from the administration by acquiring property 
under it, to contribute something to the expenses of Government ; 
or, the Imperial revenues may, in course of time, be able to bear 
the additional charge. Even if nothing could be done in the way 
of “raising the wiud,” we cannot help believing that halfthe number 
of officers adequately paid would be infinitely more useful than 
double the number on insufficient salaries, It may be almost 
said of every branch of our Administration that depth is sac- 
rificed to surface, and before long it will be found necessary to 
take cognisance of the peculation by which every native member 
of our underpaid executive supplements the ridiculous sum on 
which he is supposed to live, and to put him more out of the 
reach of a temptation which is now irresistible. One or other of 
the three methods suggested will probably have to be resorted to, 
before our Police force can be made into a useful service. Integ- 
rity, we fear, usually varies directly with salary, and Lord Corn- 
wallis would hardly have purified the European element in the 
Civil Service, had he not boldly recognised this somewhat pessi- 
mist but very practical maxim, and determined to act upon it. 
It will be in vain to hope for the acceptance of posts of importance 
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in the Police by a high class of natives, until the salaries 
attaching to them are such as to confer a certain amount of dig- 
nity and pecuniary emolument. Besides, the possession of a good 
horse isa sine gud non for an Inspector, and it is quite impossible to 
keep one on the rate of pay now customary. While his inter- 
ference in the private life of the people should be minimised, he 
should yet have the means of reaching any portion of his circle 
at a moment’s notice. The great object to be aimed at in crimi- 
nal investigations in India, is to get hold of evidence before there 
is time to tamper with it. Again the unexpécted visit of an 
Inspector to even a few villages i is generally enough to create the 
impression that there is a w atchful eye over the whole neighbour- 
hood. Thus a good mount will ensure two most important 
objects, the efficient investigation of serious crime, and that con- 
stant surveillance which is necessary, and ordinarily sufficient, for 
keeping the thieves quiet. 

Were it not that the practice is apparently overlooked, it 
would seem obvious that an Inspector should take every oppor- 
tunity of wandering about bis circle in plain clothes. To obey 
the letter of the departmental rule which we believe makes this 
important kind of. inspection actually irregular, the officer should 
have his uniform with him, or near at hand, to be used if required, 

3ut the occasions on which uniform is really necessary are rare, 
and ordinarily it acts as effectually in preventing the acquisition 
of real knowledge by the Police out of Court, as the formal oath 
does in throwing a_veil over facts when they form the subject of a 
regular judicial investigation. 

While we re cognise the importance of a Police officer obtaining 
an iutimate Imewledge of all classes of the community, it cannot 
be too strongly in sisted on that he should just as carefully avoid 
futimacy with residents in his circle, as with the criminal classes. 
‘Too close @ sonpection either with the latter or with the pre- 
prietary body, will be almost ceriain to lead to their oppressing 
the peop in the ni AINE of the ‘police, even if the officer himself 
jeaves them alone. It is better to resign a certain amount of 
detective efficiency thau to permit this, for we have to aim at 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 

But i¢ is quite .scless to expect any subordinate, however well 
mounted, aud however elaborately supplied with rules for conduct, 
to work well, aniess he feels that the eye of his superior is 
constantly on him. And this not only in the matter of office 
inspection, although that constantly done in a most perfunctory 
mauner, and not made to disclose the state of the administration 
even to the extent possivie. But no system of mere station in- 
spection, however searching and efficient, will be of real use, unless 
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supplemented by an investigatian which aims at discovering what 
the real effect of each officer's work is on the well-being of the 

eople. This need not entail very laborious enquiry on the part 
of the controlling agency. Just as it is ordinarily sufficient to 
keep the criminal classes in order, that they should feel that the 
avenging hand may be upon them at any moment without notice, 
go is it usually enough to keep the subordinate staff straight, to feel 
that there is no knowing to what extent their superior may have been 
enquiring into their conduct, and who may have been his informant, 
The one necessary and sufficient condition for this state of things is, 
of course, that the District Police Superintendent, like the District 
Magistrate, should be always accessible to the people without the 
intervention of officious underlings. This should be thoroughly 
well known. Complaints of course should not be encouraged, 
but every one should feel that anything he may wish to say will 
be sure atleast of patient hearing. The superintending officer 
should make a point of finding out by a little intelligent personal 
enquiry how each station is worked, whether the criminal classes 
are properly supervised, whether the Police have any suspicious 
relations with influential residents, and whether they bear a good 
general reputation. By this means alone can that thorough 
knowledge of subordinates be obtained, which is so absolutely in- 
dispensable in this country, a knowledge that not only distin- 
guishes the good from the bad, but actually often practically 
obliterates that distinction, by causing the bad to do good work 
in spite of themselves, With really efficient supervision it is 
quite possible almost to stamp out crime in adistrict, at least 
temporarily. It is wonderful—how soon the Indian thief can be 
made either to take to honest courses, or to leave the neighbour- 
hood, if thoroughly well hunted down. A very large number of 
persons, too, take to crime, because the utter absence of all checks 
on lawlessness incites them to try it as a sort of pastime. 

It is because percentages, statistics, and all the paraphernalia 
of scientific investigation of recorded facts, have been substituted 
in the present for this efficient, though perhaps unscientific, system 
of administration, that we have so much to complain of. As long 
as the people of India continue in their present primitive condi- 
tion, we should be sparing in our dependence op such things, 
though they may be most useful as aids. But without aiming 
at theoretical perfection, we should be content if we can give the 
masses a government which keeps them fairly prosperous and 
happy. These principles have to be borne in mind in judging 
of Police, as of other kinds of work, and in selecting individuals for 
Praise and blame. ? 

Ihe foregoing consideratiuns apply as well to the working of the 
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Courts of Criminal Justice as to the Police. The object we have 
to aim at in both, isa maximum of efficiency with a minimum 
of interference, To ensure the former desideratum, it is most 
desirable that the*Courts should narrow the surface of their action 
and increase its depth, that they should not be so ready to issue 
process, and that when they do, it should be more certain to 
result in punishment. Their punishments again should be more 
deterrent. It is no use fining a man a few shillings in India, 
Such a sentence only inflames his passions without restraining his 
hands, and he never rests till he obtains an opportunity of trying 
to get his opponent mulcte@d in a similar sum. It would be a good 
thing for the country if the “third class” of Criminal Courts, 
those, that is, whose sole function is to‘inflict these. small punish- 
ments, were abolished altogether. The evil they inflict by enter- 
taining false or frivolous complaints, and sowing the seeds of 
future litigation and crime, more than counterbalances any good 
that they do. It seems almost a premium on litigation, especially 
with regard to these petty tribunals, to open the petition-box 
daily. We cannot help thinking that the people at large would 
be benefited if their applications for justice were not heard so 
readily. At the same time the Courts want leisure to try really 
important cases properly. A petty case often takes a good deal 
of time, and the final order in it is very unlikely to be.a wise one, 
unless passed or suggested by some village elder. ‘Taken up on 
the spot in the cold-weather tour, it can generally be disposed of 
in a way satisfactory to all parties, but the facilities for throwing 
dust in the eyes of a-distant tribunal are so great that-we think 
such work should be always cautiously undertaken. A rule of 
nearly universal applicability is to interfere promptly when the 
interests of the public seem to demand it, and to be slow to take 
up matters between individuals, The proper machinery for the 
disposal of these cases would certainly be a system of village 
courts, and until such a system is instituted, it will remain a matter 
of difficulty to combine that accessibility of justice to which 
the public is entitled with prevention of its abuse. 

It is undoubtedly a matter of extreme regret that our courts 
should be so unsatisfactory in their operation, but while the 
fact remains, the only thing that we can do is to be sparing in 
the use of them. ) 

But there are two things which every Court can do towards 
the great object of stamping out the detestable abuse of justice 
which so widely prevaals in India. The first is to make the 
preliminary examination, which the law enjoins on them, as full 
and complete as possible, by compelling complainants to disclose 
the relationship between themselves and their opponents of all 
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sorts, the existence of previous disputes between them, the 
connection of the proffered witnesses with either side, and, most 
important of all, the version of the story which falls from the 
lips of the opposite party. This, in particular, it might appear 
well nigh impossible to elicit from an intentional false witness, 
But when @ man rushes into Court breathless with haste to 
make a complaint and forestall his adversary who is most likely 
on a similar errand, he rarely has time to invent many lies, 
and the weapon of cross-examination is seldom used against him 
in vain. Sucha priceless opportunity of getting at the truth 
should never be neglected. If all efforts fail to diagnose the 
truth or falsehood of a charge, it is better to institute a preliminary 
enquiry before issuing process, than run the risk of dragging 
an innocent person into Court. By this method of procedure 
it is true, individuals will occasionally suffer, but the large 
majority, whose interests we are bound to consult, will be free 
from the fearful dread of false accusation, It is sometimes urged 
that complaints should be freely entertained in order to coerce 
the criminal classes, as if it was necessary to drag nine people, 
who have committed no offence whatever, into Court, in order to 
to catch one criminal! No argument, however, is too absurd to 
be put forward in defence of an untenable position. But a defence 
of the practices we are describing usually arises from fear of losing 
their illicit gains by those who derive an income from them. Of 
course it is needless to remark that if the police and the courts 
work together properly, the coercion of the criminal classes is 
the care of the former. 

That supervision which-is the root principle of all successful 
administration has to be exercised by District Magistrates in 
order to be satisfied that their subordinates have some intelligible 
plan of criminal procedure designed to defeat the false accuser, 
But until the all-important reforms which we have been advocating 
are effected, namely, the better payment of the police, and their 
thorough supervision, and the establishment of local courts for the 
arbitration of cases which do not concern the public at large, we fear 
that the criminal law will continue to be too often a curse 
instead of a blessing, and well-wishers of India will look back 
with regret to the old days of “ paternal” Government. The 
reformer of the day will do well to attack a system under which 
a notoriously venal service is paid on a scale of remuneration 
which is practically an invitation to “‘help yourself,’ and the 
supervision of which is carried no farther than the four 
walls of a police station; a system which makes it possible for 
cases to be bought and sold as if they were property, and for 
& gang of disreputable. hangers-on to foster the already too 
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deep-seated passion for litigation which characterises the Indian 
peasant, tohis ruin. We have abolished the settlement of quarrels 
by physical force, and it behoves us to see that the still more 
pernicious warfare of the courts which has taken its place is 
kept within due bounds. We have made the law and its adminis- 
tration both omnipotent, and put an end to the state of things 
under which the oppression of either could be resisted in the last 
resort by an appeal to the God of battles. It is, therfore, a sa- 
cred duty for us to be sure that the law works for the good 
of the people, and that the executive is as pure as circumstances 
will permit. 
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Art. 1V.—PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH LAND LEGISLA- 
TION IN INDIA. 


XACTNESS in the discussion of land legislation may best 
E erhaps be secured by a previous understanding of the neces- 
sary limitations of the subject. Bearing in mind that Indian land 
legislation under British Rule means not merely the fixing of the 
mutual relations of various classes of persons interested in land, 
but also a declaration of the extent to which particular relations 
of any kind can be upheld under the general principles which 
underlie all British rule, it will not be thought a waste of time 
to glance briefly at the constitutional attitude of Britsh law 
towards land before considering Jand {n Bengal as affected by 
English law. That attitude is clearly defined by Mr. Joshua 
Williams, whose authority on the point will be allowed to be conclu- 
sive. He prepares the way for the denial of all absolute private 
property in land by showing how, in Britain, sovereign rights in-land 
have been conserved. “ In these grants,” he says at page 2 of his 
Principles of the Law of Real Property, “the Norman king and 
his vassals followed the custom of their own country, or what 
is called the feudal system. The lands granted were not given 
freely and for nothing; but they were given to hold of the king, 
subject to the performance of certain military duties as the con- 
dition of their enjoyment.” Loss of tenure for failure of fulfilment 
of terms would thus not wear an aspect of confiscation, but rather 
be what, in Indian experience, we know asa “ resumption ”—the 
owner reclaiming his property. How deeply this fact penetrates the 
law of English property in land may be seen from the warning 
given on page 17 of the same work :—* The first thing then the 
student bas to do is to get rid of the idea of absolute ownership, 
Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an estate 
in them.” The age and strength of the popular superstition 
which in England confounds the hereditary tenure of an estate with 
absolute ownership of soil—a superstition which has influenced 
so scrupulous an economist as Mill, in more than one strange ascrip- 
tion of sacredness to the English landlord’s rights in land—form 
a sufficient reason for emphasising the real facts in the memory 
of Indian readers. “The giver and seller of an estate in fee 
simple,” Mr. Williams repeats at page 118, “is then himself but 
a tenant, with liberty of putting another in his own place. He 
may have under him a tenant for years, or a tenant for life, or 
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even a tenant in tail, but he cannot now, by any kind of con. 
veyance, place under himself a tenant of an estate in fee simple, 
The statute of Quia emptores now forbids any one from making 
himself the lord of such an estate; all he can do is to transfer 
his own tenancy; and the purchaser of an estate in fee simple 
must hold his estate of the same chief lord of the fee, as the 
seller held before him.* * * It is a fundamental rule that 
all lands within this realm were originally derived from the 
Crown (either by express grant or by tacit intendment of law), and 
therefore the Queen is sovereign lady, or lady paramount, either 
mediate or immediate, of all and every parcel of land within the 
realm.” The real significance of a sovereign right of this kind— 
which inheres in the Crown ag the head of the State, and is so 
inalienable that it is inferred from “a tacit intendment of law” 
where for any reason, or for no reason at all, it is not saved 
by special stipulation in a grant—may be coloured from the 
characteristics of the feudal tenures from which it first expressed 
itself, but it is not derived from or dependent on them. Though 
it came with, it went throagh, and exists beyond them. It is 
of the essence of the British constitution in the sphere of its 
relations to land. It cannot apparently be changed by legis- 
lation except by some abrogation of the coustitution. The 
relevancy of this consideration in any discussion of Indian land 
legislation at the present day, when shafts weighted with the 
“sacredness” of English tenures are freely fired into- the fight, 
lies so much on the surface as hardly to call for elucidation. At 
any rate the familiar arguments, in which an appeal has so 
often been made to the popular conscience, on behalf of the 
special sanctity of .proprietary rights in land, find their logical 
climax in the simple statement that no British legislation in 
India can make the Indian Zemindar more of an English land- 
lord than the original type at home. Whatever British law 
may concede to Indian habitudes, the strength of all appeals 
based on English analogies must obviously depend on the real 
meaning of English facts. There are obvious and radjcal distinc- 
tions between the English landlord and the Bengali zemindars 
which no one can overlook ; but it is hardly necessary here to do 
more than putin an objection against the solemn pleasantry of those 
opponents of the “ Ilbert Bill No. II,” as it has been called, who 
waintain that the Bengali Zemindar is more of an English landlord 
than the English landlord at home. 

Approaching the subject from this direction it is interesting, 
and must at last prove useful, to understand what the Indian 
“ proprietor ” of land, the:zemindar, really is. So far as he may 
be a creature of tradition, historical evidence, if not legal proof, 
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of the necessary tradition must be forthcoming. But so far 
as he is a creature of law, the whole must comprehend its 
parts; he cannot transcend his maker. It may be of some 
importance for enthusiastic controversialists on this and kindred 

ints to bear two important principles in mind, One is that, 
iu all generations, men standing round exciting conflicts, naturally 
break up into groups of devotees of this or that particular 
shade of belief regarding them; and that the most earnestly 
held and solemnly avouched beliefs of such spectators amount to 
neither tradition nor historical evidence. ‘The learned Dr. W. W. 
Hunter’s generous, but most probably unjust, conviction regarding 
the wisdom of subjecting European British subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Native Magistrates because many of these are more English 
than Englishmen, whatever weight it may. carry as an argument, 
is no more binding on future generations of Englishmen in India, 
as tradition or as historical evidence, than Sir Jolin Shore’s personal 
views regarding the claims of Bengali Revenue Collectors in 1793 
are binding on Indian legislators, or, indeed, on any one but the 
executors of Lord Teignmouth’s will, to-day. The other principle is 
that no subordinate court or legislature can commit any fraud 
upon any statute of the High Court of Parliament. When the 
authors of the Indian Evidence Act, innocently enough no 
doubt, but none the less really, attempted to steal a march on 
the British constitution by declaring that an announcement of 
a fact in an Indian Guzetie was to be accepted as legal evidence 
of that fact, and sought to establish that, in this way, the Indian 
Viceroy could give away to any Native Chief any territory 
belonging to the Queen, they were disappointed, The manner in 
which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upheld the 
prerogative of the Crownin the Bhaunagar Cession case is full 
of instruction for practical minds, The facts of the case and 
the judgment of the court will be found set out at length in tine 
Weekly Reporter, xxv, page 261. The following extract from the 
abstract of the judgment may be quoted here :—Held that, 
as the Governor-General in Council is precluded from legislating 
directly as to the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over 
any part of its territories in India, or as to the allegiance 
of British subjects, no legislative act, purporting to make a Govern- 
ment notification conclusive evidence of a cession of a territory, 
could exclude a judicial enquiry as to the nature and lawfulness 
of any such alleged cession.” On the principle of this decision, 


there is reserved a right of enquiry into the validity of any 
administrative act which involves an encroachment on any 
prerogative of the Crown, If it were in any sense true, therefore, 
that the code of 1793, which, in relation to the British Parliament, 
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was a mere expression of executive authority in relation to a 
circumscribed territory, had really impinged upon any sovereign 
right of property, the question for practical statesmanship at the 
present moment would be, not, as is oddly supposed, shall the 
fraud stand? but, what have the innocent sufferers from the 
mistake to be paid? But evidence is wholly wanting that any 
mistake of the kind was ever made, 

It is a sound principle of historical criticism that the land- 
marks of communal development are to be sought, not in the 
irresponsible records of the irresponsible activities of periods of 
growth, but in the responsible legislation which the conserva- 
tive instincts of human societies have thrown up in such _ periods 
as a safeguard against excesses. The laws of a people tell more 
to the ear of reason regarding the conflicts which have raged 
over disputed rights than their stories or their songs. Early British 
Indian legislation differs of course from all pure national legisla- 
tion, in being the provision made by foreign rulers for the needs 
of alien subjects; but so far as the literature of British Indian 
rule contains any evidence at all of popular movements which 
Anglo-Indian statesmen have controlled, truer reflections of the 
real character and tendency of their control will be found in 
the Regulations, which did duty for statutes, than in the essays 
of rival officials bent on recommending their individual prejudices 
to the ruling power in England and to posterity. Every one who 
has studied the subject at all must know, that conflicting views 
of equal antiquity and authority are to be had on every disputed 
point of Indian land legislation, Ifit is not necessary to go behind 
the legislation which .has preserved, as in fossil forms, the 
evolutions of the land revenue policy of the Indian Government, 
it is at all events necessary to understand it thoroughly. The 
famous Code of 1798 is one of the simplest charters in exist- 
ence. It is the palimpsest of the decennial settlement, which 
preceded the permanent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and 
shows nothing more plainly, perhaps, than this, that the Indian 
Government of the day sought to speak peace to the Indian masses 
wholesale. It conferred on the revenue collectors, whom it found 
in possession of estates, the legal title of proprietors, on the condi- 
tion of their improving their estates and extending to their under- 
tenants the benevolence shown to themselves. <A few sentences 
taken from Section VII of Regulation I of 1793 will serve to 
show this clearly. “The Honourable the Court of Directors, ” 
we read from the proclamation which was embedded in the law, 
“have, with a view to promote the future ease and happiness 
of the people, authorised the foregoing declarations, * * *+ The 
Governor-General in Council trusts that the proprietors of land, 
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sensible of the benefits conferred upon them by the public assess- 
ment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation 
of their lands, &. * * * Todischarge the revenues at the 
stipulated periods without delay or evasion, and to conduct 
themselves with good faith and moderation towards their 
dependent talukdars and rayats, are duties at all times indis- 
pensably required from proprietors of land, and a strict observance 
of those duties is now more than ever incumbent upon them, in 
return for the benefits which they will themselves derive 
from the orders now issued,” It is never an easy matter to fix 
the exact proportions of a contingent claim which rests on 
conditions whose fulfilment is uncertain, or partly so ; but whatever 
was conferred in the proprietary right on Bengal zemindars, the 
mere fact that the whole right often collapsed by a_ single 
day’s delay in meeting the public demand for revenue, shows that 
the right was not an absolute one, which held good against 
all possible contingencies. The moment the strictly con- 
tingent character of the right is realised, it becomes easy also 
to realise that, in equity, every claim reserved against it, at 
its inception, was a claim that could be asserted against it at 
any stage of its development. Otherwise the language of the 
Proclamation is unmeaning. It either means all it says, or 
nothing. This is a view which is not always realised or remem- 
bered by those who think that the Perpetual Settlement merely 
conferred certain privileges without enjoining any obligations 
on zemindars, Any impartial view of the provisions of the Code 
of Lord Cornwallis must surely set against the boons it con- 
ferred on zemindars, the duties it imposed on them. Modern 
dreams of the hereditary privileges of the landlords of Siraj-ud- 
daula’s day, when lives and property were alike dependent on 
the word of a despot who could make and mar fortunes at will, 
must at any rate be discounted by the legal responsibilities 
which British rule has laid on its subjects. Those whose sense of 
humour may be so blunted by partisan aspirations as not to be 
able to recognise the incongruity of the assertions now so often 
made regarding the established titular and inherited status and 
emoluments of the zemindars of 1750-80—assertions which any 
sober examination of facts will scatter into air—must at least 
accept the sober fact, that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber was the object of the Cornwallis Code and found plain 
expression in its provisions. 

In looking for traces of the public recognition of individual 
relations in the legislation of the past, no honest and careful 
historian can afford to overlook the history and structure 
of Act X of 1859, Until it can be shown that we have access, 
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twenty-five years later, to information which was denied to 
its framers, it were mere wantonness of criticism, at once 
demoralising and revolutionary, to go behind its clear and simple 
provisions, There never can be any finality in legislation, or 
any stability in public policy, if past legislation is not to be ad- 
mitted to have laid a foundation on which present and future 
legislation must build. Act X of 1859 was enacted in the full 
light of public criticism, directed upon it, not merely from friendly 
and hostile members of the Legislative Council, but also from 
friends of the ryot and friends of the Zemindar outside the 
Council, and if not also from the ryot himself, certainly from the 
interested Zemindar. Whatever reason there may be to fear that 
the ryots’ view of the matter may not have been fully stated 
and considered, there can be uo doubt that justice was done 
to the view of the zemindars, The petition of the British 
Indian Association was before the Legislature, and some of 
its arguments were ably echoed by Sir Barnes Peacock. It is 
very interesting at the present day to trace out the 
residuum of fact which survived the elimination of conflicting 
argument and statement in the debates of 1857 and the two suc- 
ceeding years. There are two vital questions connected with 
Act X of 1859, regarding which any satisfactory evidence must 
be of real value. One is—under what specific compulsion was 
the Government of the day moved to legislate for landlords and 
tenants? The other is—were the special provisions which were 
enacted creative or declaratory? Now, as regards the former 
uestion, the following evidence from Mr. E. Currie’s speech on 
the 10th October 1857 may be considered at once authentic 
and satisfactory. “It was thought,” he said speaking of the law 
as it had been up to 1857, “that in furnishing landholders with 
powers to compel the payment of rents, on which their ability 
to pay the Government revenue depended, sufficient regard had 
not been had to the protection of tenants from the abuse of those 
powers. The consequence of this omission had been a large 
amount of oppression inflicted by the more wealthy and power- 
ful, upon the poorer classes.” Doubts have lately been raised 
regarding the extent to which a landiord in Bengal can oppress 
his tenants, and more or less successful tenant combinations in 
Pubna, and other places in Eastern Bengal, since 1872, have been 
pointed to in triumphant vindication of the hypothesis that land- 
lords need to be protected from tevants mere than tenants from 
landlords. On this plan of reading history, the tyrannies 
which have driven oppressed populations into rebellion may be said 
to afford evidence of tle need of protecting despots from revolu- 
tionary retribution, It is impossible to maintain serious argument 
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with victims of such hallucinations. ‘That the Pubna rioters may 
have committed excesses is certainly possible. That the Noakhali 
agitators of four years later exceeded the bounds of legitimate 
reprisals is even probable, But the origin of all such movements 
lay in antecedent grievances—they were all essentially recupera- 
tive; and putting together the significant expressions, and the still 
more siguificant silences, of the legislators of 1857, 1858 and 
1859, they speak with unmistakeable meaning of the need, then 
universally recognised, of protecting the tenant from the landlord. 
If that be true, then all relaxation of engagements originally made 
with landholders by the State, which can be traced in Act X of 
1859, must be regarded as the legal forfeit following neglect of 
stipulated conditions. 

But it does not appear from a careful examination of the 
text of Act X of 1859, and of the debates which preceded it, that any 
penalty in the nature of confiscation was exacted by the legislature. 
The Government seemed to feel that it had not taken proper 
care of the weaker party, and it set in motion arrangements for 
correcting this mistake. Only two distinct steps of any importance 
were takeu in Act X of 1859. It established asummary jurisdiction 
in rent suits—subject to suitable precautions in the way of appeal— 
aud restored it to the Revenue Courts, from which jurisdiction in 
rent suits had twenty years previously been transferred to the Civil 
Courts: audit formulated the terms on which certain indivi- 
dual rights could be asserted and enforced. This brings us to 
the second question—whether the provisions of the Act were 
creative or declaratory. Certainly, as regards the matter of juris- 
dictions, they were neither. They transferred to Revenue Courts, 
with certain modifications, a jurisdiction which they had pre- 
viously possessed. They did not for the first time either 
reserve to the State, or confer on any Court, any power to make 
or mar any distinct proprietary right. But as regards the relative 
claims of landlords and tenants, it has been said that Act X 
of 1859 created for the tenant a right of occupancy which he 
had never previously enjoyed. A statement of so grave a kind 
ought not to be put forth without convincing proof : and 
certain it is that, whether because those who maintain this 
view consider it a self-evident truism, or for any other reason, 
no satisfactory proof of it has ever been given. If there is 
any, it ought to be forthcoming now. And no statement of 
the case on this side, without this connecting link of evidence, 
can again be listened to with respect or even patience. For 
there is a region in public responsibilities in which solemn trif- 
ling may become culpable, aud even wear the aspect of crime. 
The onus of proof is not thrown on the ‘advocates of this 
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view because no evidence on the matter is available at all, and 
the friends of the tenant find it convenient to shift their burden 
to other shoulders. The plainest proof to the contrary is avail- 
able, and men who desire to be strictly impartial naturally 
refuse to close their eyes to facts on compulsion from mere 
sentiment, and that of a doubtful character. Section V1 of Act 
X of 1859 begins as follows:—“ Every ryot, who has cultivated 
or held land for a period of twelve years, has a right of occu- 
paney in the land so cultivated or held by him, whether it be 
eld under pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable 
On account of the same”; and while the rest of this section 
goes on to specify the private zemindari lands on which no 
ryot can have such a right of occupancy, subsequent sections 
lay down the conditions on which ryots, having the right of 
occupancy, may claim certain important privileges, such as ex- 
emption from enhancement of rent. But apparently to prevent 
ryots, not having the right of occupancy, from accidentally gliding 
into the acquisition of such a right, to the prejudice of the 
Zemindar, by a mere tenure of twelve years, Section VII pro- 
tected the landlords’ interest by allowing “any written contract 
for the cultivation of land entered into between a landholder and 
a ryot, when it contains any express stipulation contrary” to the 
presumption of a right of occupancy, to rebut such a presumption. 
The significance of these careful provisions is very striking, and 
must appeal with great force to every really unprepossessed 
mind, The law declared in effect that unless some written agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant contained in itself proof of the 
temporary character_of the tenure, the fact of a twelve years’ 
continuance in a holding should establish a right of occupancy, 
Where a ryot had no such right, it was impossible for one to accrue, 
for, apart from its being impossible for such a right to come into 
existence, in any case, on khamar, nij-jot, or sir-lands, which are 
the private holding of the landhold, the Zemindar could prevent 
its growing up on any other lands on which it did not exist, by 
protecting himself with a written agreement. It has grown a 
fashion of late to talk much of the ryots’ power of combina- 
tion, and the helplessness of the innocent proprietor. It cannot 
be denied that ryots have in recent years learned the secret 
of strength in unity. But, in the first place, although a dishonest 
combination of tenants might seriously embarrass, and_ possibly 
even under unfavourable circumstances ruin, a landholder, yet 
no combination can either obliterate evidence of the existence 
and extent of khamar and nij-jot lands, or create evidence of 
the existence of occupancy rights which do not exist; and, in 
the second place, such combinations were wholly unknown before 
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1872, and were certainly not anticipated in 1859, when the 
jaw stereotyped the relations which it found to be previously in 
existence between landlord and tenant. If it put an engine of 
power in the hands of the tenant which he had not before, it 
may have done ill, or it may have done well; but until evidence 
is produced to characterise, more distinctly than mere declamation 
can well do, a particular adjustment of the balance of power, it 
is instructive to turn to Mr. Currie’s remark in the speech already 
quoted from, and read there of the new law that ‘it declared 
that all resident ryots had a right of occupancy in the lands 
held or cultivated by them, so long as they paid the rent legally 
demandable from them.” ‘“ These sections,” added Mr. Currie, 
“contained nothing more than what had been the law since 
the time of the Permanent Settlement.” The history of Act 
X of 1859 is a remarkable one. ‘Two dissents were record- 
ed against it after the third reading of the Bill; one by Sir 
Baines Peacock, the other by Sir Charles Jackson, but neither 
of these, nor any other opposition offered against any of its provi- 
sions, touched the claim openly and distinctly made on bebalf of it 
by Mr. Currie that, as regards the mutual rights of landlords and 
tenants, it was not creative, but declaratory—merely providing 
means for better enforcing mutual relations which had existed 
from the time of the Permanent Settlement. The fiual evidence 
which will be offered here in support of this view of the facts— 
a view which was never called in question until the zemindars 
began to find facts sometimes inconvenient—will be found in Lord 
Canning’s recorded assent to the Bill, dated 29th April 1859, 
and read out as a message from the Governor-General at the 
session of the Legislative Council on the 30th April. In that 
assent we read as follows :—“ No one doubts that it has long been 
desirable that the important questions connected with the re- 
lative rights of landlord and tenant, dealt with in this Bill, 
should be settled: no objection is suggested to the nature of the 
settlement which the Bill contemplates.” No doubt his lord- 
ship immediately added:—“The Bill is a real and earnest 
endeavour to improve the position of the rayats of Bengal, 
and to open to them a prospect of freedom and independence 
which they have not hitherto enjoyed, by clearly defining their 
rights, and by placing restrictions on the power of the zemin- 
dars, such as ought long since to have been provided”; and the 
party which has lately risen in Bengal, with the avowed object 
of advocating the claims of landlords against those of tenants, 
are welcome to any consolation which they can extract from 
such language.as this: but it is difficult to see how any fair 
mind, anxious only to alight upon the truth in the controversy, 
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and to gain for it general acceptance, can extort from it a single 
argument in refutation of the fact that, in its assertion of the 
rights of the tenant, Act X of 1859 was declaratory and not 
creative, 

If Act X of 1859 was declaratory and not creative—if it 
invented no new relations, but only gave legal solidity to relations 
which previous legislation had left it to the right feeling of 
zemindars to recoguise, but later experience had found it necessary 
to protect—it unmistakeably struck the key-note of future legis- 
lation on the subject, and, from this poiut of view, possesses an 
importance which no observant person can overlook. The final- 
ity which partisans loudly claim for laud legislation was indeed 
attained in 1793, when Lord Cornwallis, recognising: in ‘the 
zemindars the natural social leaders of the masses, charged them to 
extend to their tenants the benefits which the Perpetual Settle- 
ment conferred on all alike, according to their relative status, 
But if, half a century later, further legislation was needed to re- 
affirm the mutual relations announced in 1793, but not fairly 
carried out by the more powerful of the two parties recognised 
by the Legislature, not only has it become unnecessary for the 
Legislature ever to go behind the legislation of 1859, but it 
is impossible for it to take any other direction than that struck 
out in 1859, and then solemnly declared to be the one to which 
every consideration of duty had forced the Indian Government. 
The modern talk of the sanctity of property is appropriate and 
seasonable indeed; but if every temptation to dishonesty is to be 
held a sufficient excuse for digging up foundations which have 
been carefully laid, and for trusting to modern ignorance for 
occasions and oppoftunities of ignoring compacts to which 
public faith has been pinned, the foundations of all society must 
be sapped, and proclamations and legislations alike will become 
a farce. What the law of 1859 declared that earlier legislators 
had undoubtedly recognised, was the lasting and beneficial in- 
terest of all classes of persons connected with actual tenures 
in land. No device of language can erase this fact from history. 

But the evidence that has sprung up in recent years regard- 
ing the real extent of beneficiary interests, and the influences 
which affect them, is very remarkable. It is so remarkable, and 
so full of pitfalls for minds unaccustomed to weigh evidence 
and thus easily seduced into prejudiced views of material 
advantages, that some principle of studying this evidence 
must be laid down plainly before it is examined in detail, If 
Australian legislation in 1830 had invested the sheep-farmers 
of Melbourne with absolute nights in the pasture lands in which 
gold. was subsequently found, on condition of their paying an 
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annual quit-rent to the Government, and without reserving any 
royalties, it is hardly open to question that the later gold 
finds would have limited the future duty of the Legislature to the 
provision of conditions under which the new rights accruing to the 
old owners could be safely enjoyed by themselves, ‘The parallel 
is not complete—historical parallels rarely are. But this much 
may be extracted from the hypothesis just advanced, that no 
advantage which has accrued to any Indian beneficiary, of what- 
ever degree, from any improvement of his own property, inde- 
pendently of special human efforts, can invest any other bene- 
ficiary with power to despoil him of his rightful share in the 
gains. The majority of those who speak of zemindars reclaim- 
ing lands from jungle at vast expense, unless they are speaking 
in profound and reckless ignorance, ought to know perfectly 
well that what they say is not true. Not only was the Indian 
Government very early disappointed in its hopes that the 
moneyed classes would invest wealth in the improvement of 
estates, but even when, on the strength of this discovery, it 
enacted what are known as the Tuccavy laws, for advancing 
money to persons with beneficial interests in land, in order 
that they might improve and reclaim land, it found their laws a 
dead letter. The correspondence which preceded Lord Mayo’s 
roclamation on the subject of Tuccavy advances, in 1871, 
shows plainly, what every experienced District officer knew before, 
that Indian landlords will be at no trouble or expense to im- 
prove their estates, even though the gains to be so secured seem 
most promising. One reason for this striking fact probably is 
that, even in Bengal, in consequence of the incidence of the Sale 
Law, under which estates have been and still are remorselessly sold 
for failure to meet the public demand, the Towjihs of the districts 
contain a number of permanent revenue contracts with a variable 
human element in them : family after family having been washed 
out of the fossil form of the Zemindar, while the fiscal propor- 
tions of his estate have remained uachanged. Another reason 
may be found in the notorious mixture of improvidence and 
usury which enters into the agricultural life of the people. A man 
who makes money will buy land or let out his money on usurious 
rates of interest, acquiring, in time, a competence which his 
grandson will dissipate in a few years. But no landlord will spend 
money on what is to him the more or less visionary improvement 
of his estates. The contrast between estates saved from ruin by 
the Court of Wards, and often converted from deeply involved 
into handsome properties, on the one hand, and on the other, the 
mismanaged estates of nine-tenths of country families with any 
claim to social distinction, has often formed the subject of comment 
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in official reports. There are districts from which old families 
have almost disappeared, their places being taken by retired native 
officials, who have purchased estates with fortunes acquired by 
doubtful means; or by money lenders and successful tradesmen, 
Where old families still exist, they either exist, for the most part, 
in an impoverished and indebted condition, or have been saved from 
such a condition by the tutelage of some recent minor their 
under the Court of Wards. But to speak of the whole body of 
zemindars of Bengal as an hereditary aristocracy is to court the 
ridicule of every collector in the country; and to treat them as 
provident landlords, who have launched their capital on the improve- 
ment of their estates, is to make a mockery of facts. It would be 
interesting to contrast the official correspondence which preceded 
Lord Mayo’s Tuccavy proclamation in 1871, with the experience 
of the Court of Wards on the subject of the reclamation of waste 
lands. Certainly no examination of this kind would be complete 
which did not take into account the suspicions which found 
expression in official records, very soon after the institution of the 
Permanent Settlement, as to the real character of much of the 
land which was originally recorded as waste, and for that ‘matter 
made to look like waste, in the settlement survey, but which 
sprang into miraculous cultivation immediately after the settlement. 
The probability is that, in an agricultural and densely popula- 
ted province like Bengal, there was never much waste land, 
properly so called, at all: though doubtless evidence may be 
demanded on the subject before generalisations can be recorded on 
it. Atthe same time, unfounded statements, to the effect that 
an hereditary aristocracy have expended vast sums of money for 
generations on the improvement of their estates, involve sucha 
singular outrage on the truth, as is known to all well informed 
people, and ought to be known to every one who intrudes into 
any public discussion on the subject, that it is impossible to treat 
persistent dealers in them with patience. 

It does not of course follow that because zemindars have done 
little for their estates, the value of property has remained station- 
ary in Bengal. ‘The unearned increment is as solid a fact in India 
asin Ireland. No more interesting evidence on this point has 
been offered in late years than that contained, or referred to, 
iu Sir (then Mr,) Auckland Colvin’s elaborate Memorandum on the 
Revision of Land Revenue Settlements in the North- Western 
Provinces, published in 1872, The writer dwells mainly on 
the condition of districts to which it had been proposed to 
extend the Permanent Settlement, aud which, as lying outside 
the sphere of this settlement, suggest an elementary differentia- 
tion from the conditions which prevail in the Lower Provinces 
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of Bengal. But much of the value of his evidence lies in his 
tracing the relation of cause and effect between an improvement 
visible in particular places, but by no means confined to them, 
aud laws in operation all over the country ; and it is easy to show 
that no strain on truth is involved in the simple extension of his 
process to any district to which it is manifestly applicable. This 
memorandum first plainly placed before the public, in the form of 
official evidence, what has every year since been increasingly 
perceptible to every one, that there has been a vast increase in 
the marketable value of land, firstly, from improved government 
generally, wholly apart from any specific public works, an improve- 
ment resulting from increased security of person and property, and 
the like abstract considerations : and secondly, from public works, 
such as canals, roads and railways, and especially the last, to which 
the landlord, as such, has simply contributed nothing whatever, 
One way of weighing the value of evidence of this kind, apart from 
the prejudices of more recent controversies, may be to consider its 
effect on the mind of Sir W. Muir, who was himself a firm advocate of 
permanent settlements, but was so impressed with the growth 
in the value of land, apart from any effort on the part of pro- 
prietors, as to feel the necessity of deferring the extension of a 
Permanent Settlement to Hindustan. “ ‘I'he sacrifice of revenue 
under a Permanent Settlement,’ he wrote, “ would be gratuitous 
and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor 
would not represent the profit of capital invested on the faith 
of such Settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor 
of a larger and more legitimate share in already existing 
assets ; and under these circumstances it becomes my duty to 
ask His Excellency in Council to sanction a deferment of the 
measure, and to authorise me, instead, to treat the assessment 
on the basis of a Temporary Settlement. The lesson may 
also fairly be learned from the history of the Settlement, that 

the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for 

Permanent Settlement are not sufficient. I do not here advert 

to the policy itself of making Settlements in perpetuity: that 

policy has been definitively adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, and announced, if not promised, to the people; and I 

should not, had I not myself concurred in the policy, have felt 

at liberty to question it on the present occasion. It is evident, 

however, that the sacrifice to which Government, in. conceding 

a Permanent Settlement, has consented, is one of future revenue 

from improvements accelerated by the increased investment of 

capital by proprietors when secure of the whole result, But in 
the case of a seitlement like the present, based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the sacrifice would be of immediate revenue 
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created by no such expenditure, but simply by the exertion of 
proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the pro- 
duce which constitutes rent. This is a process which, in the 
nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the Settle- 
ment be in perpetuity or for aterm, and the sacrifice would be 
consequently gratuitous, made without any corresponding object 
of return.” The Minute from which this quotation is made, and 
which was dated February 1869, having been laid before the 
Government of India, produced an evident and deep impression 
which is found recorded in their Resolution of May 187], from 
which the following quotations are made ;—“ It may be doubted 
whether the same distinction, which was so justly. drawn -between 
the essentially different causes which may give increased value 
to the land, should not be carried further: and whether any 
reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation as if it were the only means by which the value of 
land may be increased, without ‘any expenditure of labour or 
capital on the part of the occupant. It is admitted that a Per- 
manent Settlement ought not to be made when we kuow that 
the annual value of laud will, within a given period, be greatly 
increased by the extension of irrigation, in providing which the 
occupant of the land has borne no part. The grounds for re- 
fusing a Permanent Settlement * * do not appear to be less 
strong, when the increase in the value of the land is brought 
about, not by the construction of canals, but by the construction 
of railways or other public works, or by other causes indepen- 
dent of the action of the occupant of the land. Great as the 
additional value given to land by works of irrigation undoubtedly 
is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that which is given 
by railways aud canals of navigation, and by the opening out of 
new and profitable markets. When the Permanent Settlement 
was formerly under discussion, the magnitude of the economi- 
cal revolution through which India is passing was less obvious 
than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could 
be found, in any country in the world, to the changes which 
have taken place during the last ten or fifteen years in India ; 
to the diminution of the value of the precious metals, and the 
enormous increase in the prices of agricultural produce.” It is 
uncertain whether Sir Auckland Colvin has since departed from 
his first love for settlements in perpetuity; but in 1872, when 
he was still a willing victim in its sweet thralls, the passage 
quoted above drew from him this sigh of almost comical des- 
pair :—‘“If the conditions of a Permanent Settlement require 
amendment in the sense of” the paragraph quoted, “they may 
be dispensed with altogether. The amendment, in plain words, 
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‘s that a Permanent Settlement be deferred so long as the 
country continues to improve by any causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land,” 

For us, at the present day, the interest of such expressions of 
opinion, based on facts, resides in their practical applicability 
to similar facts everywhere. It is not now the policy of the 
Permanent Settlement that is in question, but the superior 
occupant’s share in an improvement in land which bas unquestion- 
ably taken place, not only in the North-Western Provinces, 
but also in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, It would hardly 
do to attribute to local causes conditions of universal prevalence, 
even though evidence were wanting of a general concurrence 
of similar causes everywhere to produce the universal result, 
But evidence is not wanting to show that the improvement in 
the value of land, observable everywhere in India, where a fair 
proportion of population has given improved administration a 
chance of telling on the prosperity of the country, has not been 
contributed to, except in the rarest instances, in any appreciable 
degree, by the money or effort of thelandlord. Later experience— 
for day unto day has been uttering speech on the subject— 
has supplied every link in the chain that was wanting in 1872. 
If it is a mistake to say that the Bengali Zemindar’s claim, 
in his réle as ancestral landlord, to have carefully nourished his 
estutes and multiplied their value, has been exploded, it can be so 
only because that claim has never been gravely upheld in 
any presentation of the facts which could pretend to be authentic. 
At any rate the irresponsible statements anonymously shot forth 
on the subject in newspapers ean hardly be expected to weigh 
with the Legislature, until some evidence is laid before the public, 

But it must be obvious to every careful observer that the duty 
of the Legislature, in relation to land, cannot cease with the 
discovery that throughout the country there has been an increase 
in the value of land, coincident with the depreciation of the 
purchasing power of precious metals, and in no way attribut- 
able to the efforts of zemindars. Inv provinces not permanently 
settled, the inherent sovereign right of a share in all prosperity to 
which improved government has contributed, has unquestionably 
to be asserted in the interests of the masses,—“ the greatest 
number” of the economic and sociological formula, In _per- 
manently settled provinces, it is equally the duty of the State 
to see that no class entitled to a share in this increased incre- 
ment is wrongfully deprived of it. 

If the occupancy right carries with it some beneficial interest 
in the soil—and it is difficult to reconcile the distinct provisions 
of the Code of 1793 with any theory of the occupancy ryot’s 
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entire exclusion from such interest—the discovery of the best 
conditions for its safe enjoyment is a question of practical politics, 
to the solution of which experience and evidence must be brought 
without hesitation. And this is a question, in respect of which the 
advocates of simple justice to the weaker of two contending parties 
may rightly poach on every preserve for arguments that tell 
jointly in favour of this measure of justice and any other cause. 
It is unreasonable to say that the ryot has rights of occupancy 
which convey no idea of property whatever in the restricted 
sense in which any subject can claim rights of property in land 
against the sovereign power. The right of occupancy is admit- 
ted not in satisfaction of some shadowy ideal or sentiment, but 
in recognition of some tangible interest; and so far as this 
interest may form the subject of a money claim for rent on the 
part of a superior landholder, so far may it also form the basis 
of precautions designed to preserve its integrity, and secure the 
owner in its full enjoyment and use. If the landlord’s right of 
property, so called, is not neutralised by his payment of revenue 
to the State, neither is the tenant’s right of property—for what 
is occupation apart from property ?—rendered void by his payment 
of rent to his superior landlord, Once admit that a tenant can- 
not be ousted while he pays his rent, and you at once invest him 
with a partial proprietary right, as good, in its way and within 
its own limits, as that of the superior landholder who cannot 
be ousted while he pays his revenue. It is the clearer recognition 
of the privileges flowing out of the right of occupancy, which 
Act X of 1859 has brought toa focus, that constitutes at once 
the explanation of the present agitation of the superior landlord 
and the unfairness of his motive. In the years 1857, 1858 and 
1859, when the claim was openly advanced on behalf of the 
ryot, that he had an uncontested right which no one could 
gainsay, and that the Legislature simply desired to protect it 
from abuse on the part of the superior landholder, we have 
the authority of Lord Canning for saying that the claim was 
received without objection. The objections since forged against it 
in the fire of discussions fomented by apparently selfish motives, 
must be treated like all other devices of indiscreet partisanship. 

It is when consideration is directed to the concessions in- 
volved in the investiture of the under-tenant with a right of 
occupancy that the duty of the State, and the abject of the 
Zemindari party, respectively, become more, aud more clear, 
In his famous Famine Report of 1861, Colonel Baird Smith, when 
enlarging on the advantages of perpetual settlements of agricul- 
tural “property, pointed, with keen insight, to the “ market value ” 
of land and “its value as a security,” as the pivots on which 
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the possession and enjoyment of such property turned. And what 
is true of the whole is true of the part. What is true of the higher 
is not less true of the lower tenure. What the mutual relations of 
landlord and tenant, under a different code from that of 1793, may 
have been, it is superfluous to speculate. Acting under the provi- 
sions of that code, recoguising its concern for the under-tenant, 
whose right to be treated by the landlord as the landlord was treated 
by the State, it plainly enforced, the course of the Legislature 
has been perfectly plain. Whatever tends to improve the market 
value of land and its value as a security, forms a fit subject for 
legislation, in the interests of the landlord as well as in 
those of the tenant. It is one of the rudimentary maxims of 
political economy, that the right of transfer or freedom of sale 
or mortgage forms an important element of the proprietary right, 
To refuse to recognise it, because it may, in the case of the 
tenant, throw some shadow on the fanciful sovereignty of the 
Zemindar, while fully recognising it, although in the case 
of the Zemindar it throws a shadow on the real sovereignty 
of the State, is to challenge condemnation for inconsistency 
of which no serious defence is possible. The relative positions 
of zemindar and ryot in Bengal do not remain to be defined. 
They have existed for many years, and were recognised at least 
ninety years ago in the Cornwallis Code. Fresh legislation has 
from time to time become necessary to secure the landlord in 
the enjoyment of his right, and the tenant in the enjoyment 
of his. It would be introducing a principle of legislation at 
once inconvenient to all concerned, and in itself undoubtedly 
immoral, to allow hostile interests in a commonwealth to 
encroach on each other on—pretexts. so flimsy, and so obviously 
the result of dishonest afterthought, that no presentiment 
of them was conceived when the mutual relations of parties were 
first formally regulated, and no right to urge them was reserved 
even when, sixty years later, legislation reasserted the principle of 
the first adjustment. A season in which there is a sound of 
disruption in the air is not wisely chosen for the vociferation of an 


untenable claim. 
W. C. MADGE, 
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Art. V—MEDLEVAL INDIA ; 
THE EARLY MusiLim EMPIRE OF HINDUSTAN. 


T has been shown in previous numbers of the Calcutta Review 
how the early Aryan invaders from beyond the Hindu Khush 
poured, or filtered, through the Alpine barriers of the Punjab, and 
spread slowly in the valleys of the Jumna and the Ganges till they 
formed the mighty kingdoms of Kanauj, Kosila, Palibothra, and 
elsewhere, Aryan civilization was not then very much advanced ; 
it took root in an uncongenial soil; the invaders—like the early 
Hebrews in Palestine—mingled with the heathen, and learned 
their ways. The early inhabitants of the country were barbarous, 
multilingual, indolent, worshippers of many gods—say rather of 
many devils. The nature of the Aryan settlers became injuri- 
ously affected by the intercourse ; the want of commercial com- 
munication by land, and still more by sea, tended to produce and 
to perpetuate social stagnation, 

That was the state of things upon which the tide from Central 
Asia began to rise with resistless pertinacity after the Mongolo- 
Turkish power became established on the Oxus and the Helmand 
rivers. It was not from the proselytising fervour of the early Arab 
Khaliphs that India suffered ; for some reason their conquests spread 
no further than Makraén and Sindh. It was Nasir-ud-din Sabak- 
tigin—certainly a Merv captive, and popularly believed to be a 
scion of the old Sassanian dynasty of Persia—by whom the first 
Muslim invasion of Hindustan was made. He founded a power in 
the Punjab, and is said to have even penetrated as far as Benares, 
On his death, in 997 A. D., his son, the celebrated Sultan Mahmud, 
succeeded to the empire, extending from Balkh to Lahore. During 
a reign of over thirty years he invaded India no less than twelve 
times, inflicting terrible carnage on the Hindus, desecrating their 
idols and demolishing their temples, His enterprises reached to 
such divergent points as Kanauj on the Eastern border of Hindus- 
tan, and Somnath on the western verge of Gujarat. | 

Mahmud died 1080 A. D., and was buried at Ghazni, where his 
tomb is still to be seen, though the doors—apocryphally called 
“ of Somnath ”"—are in the museum at Agra, For the next hundred 
years his dynasty gradually declined, and in 1187 A._D., was finally 
superseded by the mountaineers of Ghor. A prince of that tribe, 
called Muhammad Bin Sim, in 1191 led an army south of the 
Sutlej river where he was encountered by Rai Pithora, or Pirthi 
Raj, a leader of the Chanhans, who had lately possessed themselves 
of Delhi. Pithora defeated the invaders, who retired on Lahore, 
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But next year they returned, bent on conquest. They had a consi- 
derable force, mainly composed—according to the testimony of an 
eye-witness—of not less than one hundred-and-twenty thousand 
heavy horse, in addition to which was a body of light cavalry, 
which amounted to forty thousand more. The scene of the final 
struggle was near the City of Sirhind ( half way between Ludiana 
and Ambala ) and it resulted in a complete victory for the Mus- 
lims. Rai Pithora, alighting from his elephant, mounted a swift 
horse and galloped from the field; but the enemy succeeded in 
overtaking and arresting his flight. He was sent a prisoner to 
Ghazni, but is said to have soon after committed suicide. He 
is celebrated as the patron and hero of the Bard Chand, who 
shared his fate. He also deserves particular notice as the first 
Hindu who is known to have used masonry in fortification ; 
the walls that he raised round old Delhi are still traceable. 

On the defeat of the Chanhaén Raja, the country seems to have 
vielded, much as England did after the battle of Hastings. The 
strongly-walled towns of Meerut and Delhi made little or no 
resistance. In the year that followed Kanauj and Benares fell. 
At this juncture Bin Sam _ heard of his brother’s death, on 
which he repaired to his own country, leaving the .affairs of 
Hindustan in the hands of his favorite Mameluke Kutb-ud- 
din Aibak. He returned no more, and died in 1206. One of 
Aibak’s first cares was to commemorate his master’s triumphs 
and his own loyalty by building a mosque. And he further 
resolved that the tower, from which was to be uttered the 
Muezzin’s call to prayer in this sanctuary, should be that vast 
structure which still commemorates its founder in its popular 
designation (‘I'he Kutb-Minar.”) Round its base runs a band 
of bold and graceful arabesque—still sharp and clear—embodying 
inscriptions in honour of is Lord; Bin Sam; but for the last 
posterity the tower is still “the tower of Kuth,” From 1192 to 
1206, the year of Bin Sam’s death, Kutb-ud-din Aibak ruled as 
Viceroy. But it is recorded that the next emperor—feeling 
the difficulty, perhaps, of exercising any sort of rule over so 
remote a dependancy—sent Aibak a patent as “ Sultan,” ac- 
companied by a canopy of state, a throne and adiadem, Becom- 
ing Sultan of Hindustan, the distinguished aud fortunate Ma- 
meluke founded what is kuown as the “slave dynasty.” He 
is stated in the Z'abakat-i-Ndsiri to have been “a brave and 
liberal ruler;” but from what follows it is clear that this in- 
volved no care of his Hindu subjects. ‘ The realm,” proceeds the 
Chronicle, “ was filled with friends and cleared of foes: his 
bounty was continuous, and so was his slaughter.” 

Aibak died at Lahore in 1210 from an accident at the game 
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now known as “ Polo.” He was contemporaneous with the 
great Mughol leader Changiz Khan, by whom, however, he was 
not molested. ‘Phe chief event of his reign is his successful 
campaign in Behar and Northern Bengal. The conquest was 
begun by a leader of the Khilji * tribe named Bakhtyar, who 
died in Kanauj, A. D. 1205. The first settlement was of a blood- 
thirsty nature: when he had taken the town of Behar, 
Bakhtyar found a large quantity of Hindu books; but it was 
found quite impossible to get them read because “all the men 
had been killed” (Z'ubakdt). The Musalman power was not uni- 
versally and firmly established in the Eastern Provinces till the 
reign of Balban (cire. 1282.) 

At the death of Aibak the Empire was divided into four 
great portions. The Khiljis represented the power of Islam in 
Behar and Bengal ; the N, \V. Punjab was under a viceroy named 
Tiduz, a Turkmdn slave ; the valley of the Indus was ruled by 
another of these Mamelukes named Kabéchér ; while an attempt 
was made at Debli to proclaim an incompetent lad (son of the 
deceased) as Sultan. But the master of the horse, a third 
Mameluke named Altimsh, was close at hand ; and hurrying up at 
the invitation of influential persons there, speedily put down the 
movement.. The qualities of Altimsh, as of all the men of his 
class, were those which contributed to success in life. He was 
sold by his brothers fas we are told) to a merchant of. Bokhara 
when very young, Eventually purchased by Aibak, at Dehli, 
he rapidly distinguished himself so that he became chief of the 
bodyguard and obtained the daughter of Sultan Aibak in 
marriage, Itis as well to notice these things once for all, as they 
are typical of the singular workings of the slave-trade of Islam 
in those days. 

Altimsh, having deposed bis feeble brother-in-law, became 
Sultan of Dehli and lord paramount of the empire. But his 
satraps were not disposed to obedience, and bloody wars broke out, 
into the details of which we need not enter. It will be sufficient to 
note that Ilduz was defeated and slain in 1215. ‘T'wo years later 
Kabaichar came up from Sindh, where he seems to have enlisted 
some of the Mughol hordes in his service. ‘These formidable 
barbarians, of whom more anon, were now occupying the adjoin- 
ing Province of Khorasan. Changiz was present with them, ac- 
companied by two of his sons; and they drove the young 
Sultan of Khwarizim over the Indus. and overran the plain-country 
of Afghanistan. ‘This is not the place to detail the adventures of 
the Kbwarizmian Prince, which are among the most romantic 
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parts of Oriental History, He attempted to establish himself in 
the Punjab, but Altimsh and Kabachar combined and expelled 
him in 1223. Two years later Altimsh moved against the 
Khiljis in the Eastern Provinces; occupied Gaur, their capital ; 
and, making that his base, proceeded thence to make further 
conquests, north and south, at the expense of the Hindus. In 
the vear 1228 he returned to Dehli, and thence turned against 
Kabachar, the migbty satrap of Sindh. Kabachar did not shrink 
from the encounter. Routed near Bakkar, he committed suicide, 
or was accidentally drowned. In 1282-3 the Sultan reduced 
Gwalior, in spite of a stout resistance on the part of the Hindus, 
who neither asked for quarter nor gave it. Seven hundred of 
them were slaughtered after the fighting was over at the door of 
the Sultan’s tent. In 1234 he conquered the Province of Malwa, 
where he demolished the great temples of Bhilsaand Ujain. In 
the following year this puissant champion of the Crescent succumb- 
ed to the universal conqueror, dying a natural death at Dehli 
after a glorious reign of twenty-six (lunar) years. His metropolis, 
like that of his former master, Aibak, was in the reconstructed 
City of Rai Pithora, of which nothing but the fortifications re- 
mained unaltered. He beautified the part about tle mosque, 
completing both that and the adjoining tower—the Kutab 
Minar—and also building a college and a tomb, of which con- 
siderable portions still exist. Though little more than a barbarian 
chief to modern eyes, he must have been a sound old soldier 
according to his lights. His eldest son died before him, and the 
Empire devolved on a younger son named Rukn-ud-din Firoz. 
This was a dissolute young man, born in the purple, and misled 
by his mother, a Turkish lady much given to religion and re- 
venge. In a quarrel with her own daughter she was worsted, 
aud thrown into prison. Her son, the Sultan, attempting to 
deliver her, met with a similar fate. His sister assumed power, 
with the title of Sultan Razia, in November 1236. She appears 
to have done her best, in times too stormy fora woman or for 
any but the strongest man. 

Assuming male attire Razia shewed herself to the people, 
mounted on an elephanf ; with the aid of the Turkish nobles, she 
conducted the affairs of warand peace. A rebellious chief over- 
threw and imprisoned her in 1240; but she captivated her cap- 
tor and became his wife. In the meantime a third son of the 
deceased Altimsh—whose name was Bahrém—had become. mas- 
ter of Dehli; and. on Razia and her husband endeavouring to 
dispossess him, he gave them battle in the neighbourhood of 
Kaithal. He prevailed in the fight; Razia and her husband 
flying from the field were murdered by some peasants in a 
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village, in October 1240. Next year Lahore was taken by the 
Mughols with terrific carnage ; other troubles ensued ; Dehli was 
attacked by the very army which had been raised to defend it 
against the Mughols; in May 1242 the city was stormed and 
Bahram slain. 

His successor, Ala-ud-din J., was a grandson of Altimsh, in- 
competent and apathetic as young men in his position are apt 
to be. The land was parted among Turkish satraps, and overrun 
by the Mughols, who penetrated as far as Malda in Bengal, 
Another horde, led by Mangu, grandson of Changiz, and father 
of the celebrated Khublai Khb&n, ravaged the Western Punjab, 
The Sultan marched against them and met with a partial suc- 
cess, This turned into evil courses the little intellect he pos- 
sessed ; he became arbitrary and indolent to an intolerable extent. 
A plot was formed for his destruction—assassination being the 
only remedy for bad government in such conditions. He was 
removed and his uncle Nasir-ud-din placed on the vacant throne, 
in June 1246. Nasir’s reign was long; and, so far as his per- 
sonal performances went, uneventful. But the risings of Hindus 
and the incursions of Mughols kept the empire in turmoil, and 
called out the great qualities of a valiant officer who was des- 
tined to a long career crowned by the highest triumph. Ulagh 
Khan was of the ancient stock of the Turkman Khakans of 
Albari in Turkestan. | Falling into the hands of the slave-dealers, 
he was taken into India and sold with a number of other young 
Turkmans, to Sultan Altimsh in 1232. After the manner of 
Mamelukes he soon began to mix in political intrigues, and under 
Sultan Razia became Grand Huntsman, in which post he was 
confirmed by her successor. He obtained in succession the fiefs 
of Riwéri and Hissér. In 1242-3 he was made Head of the 
Palace, which seems to have involved primacy in civil and mili- 
tary administration. He now conducted a campaign in the 
Duab, in which “he fought much against the infidels” 
(that is to say, the Hindu  inhabitants,) and in 1245 he 
defeated the Mughols under Mangu in the Punjab. He then 
returned to Dehli and took part in the revolution that seated 
Nasir-ud-din upon the throne. The remaining history of the 
reign is little more than a record of his administration, and his 
warrings with the Hindus and Mughols—sometimes combined, 
sometimes acting separately. Balban, to give Ulagh the name 
by which be became subsequently known, had the prudence and 
good fortune to surround himself with kinsmen and friends, 
who were both capable and faithful; indeed, it may be doubted 
whether, in all history, there is an instance of more durable 
prosperity than that which maiked his career, He made enemies— 
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as was but natural—and he fell into disgrace in the year 
1252, but after some obscure conflicts he was restored to his 
furmer station. It is observed by a contemporary that a drought 
of great severity ceased on Balban’s return to Debli; and “ it 
was no wonder that the people looked on his return as a happy 
omen, and all were grateful to the Almighty.” 

A rising of the Hindus, fostered by a Turkish rival of Balban’s, 
was suppressed i in 1255; and a similar event, in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Abu in Rajputana, met with a similar end in 1257. 
In the same year a dangerous conspiracy was detected and 
brought to nought at Dehli. In 1259 occurred another incursion 
of the Mughois, by the usual route of Sindh and the Western 
Punjab. Indeed, so formidable was it deemed, that special steps 
were taken, among which we find that poets were commissioned 
to produce patriotic odes, in order “to stir up the feelings of 
the Muslims.” 

Whether the Tyrtzan appeal succeeded, or whether there had 
come some failure in the spirit of the successors of Changiz, it 
is certain that the Mughol attack was warded off for the time, 
and the minister had leisure to turn once more upon the Hindus 
of the Du&b, with whom certain malcontents of the Turkish 
nobility had made common cause. These latter were conciliated 
and called to court; and then the hand of Balban fell heavily 
upon their deserted allies, Meanwhile, Huléku Khan, the chief 
of the Mughols, having taken Baghdad, and overthrown the 
Caliphate, sent an embassy to the court of Dehli, The motive 
of this was, probably, the death of his brother Mangu, and the 
consequent desire in his mind that he might retire to his country 
aud establish his power there. 

Balban embraced the opportunity, and caused the Mughol 
envoys to be received with every circumstance of pomp. He 
had removed the court of the Sultan to a new palace in the 
suburb of Kilokhri on the Jumna, to the eastward of Old Dehli, 
where it had hitherto been held. The gates of this palace were 
decorated with stuffed skins of Hindus who would seem to have 
been slaughtered for the purpose, Twenty lines of armoured 
soldiers—horse and foot—guarded the approaches, rendered still 
more impressive by being flanked by caparisoned elephants. When 
the envoys came into the enclosure they were received with 
honour, and led to the throne-room. The place was richly ad- 
orned with tapestry and silk; the nobility and officials were 
gorgeously arrayed. After the ceremony the astonished savages 
were solemnly conducted to their lodgings. The unhappy Hindus, 
once more deserted by their allies, met “with their usual reward, 
Having sent off the Mughols, half alarmed and half made 
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admirers, Balban had leisure to attend to the Hindus whom he 
drove into the hills, and there pursued them with unrelenting 
severity. ‘I'welve thousand were massacred,—men, women, and 
children. 

The rest of the acts of Nasir and all that he did are written 
in the word used by a native historian. Balban used his late 
master’s son as “a show,” says Barni, writing of him a century 
later. It is probable that this maintenance of a roi fwinéuné 
was useful to Balban while he was menaced by the rivalry of 
his associates (known in history as “The Forty,” and also called 
“‘Shamsis,’ from the pranomen of their original Lord, Shams. 
ud-din Altamsh), But, as these grew older and more indolent, 
his own great merits rendered Balban more and more conspi- 
cuous and able to stand alone. We do not, it is true, know 
exactly what occurred ; for Minhaj, the author of the Zabakat 
(who was able to have told us) has kept silence upon the matter ; 
and other contemporaneous history is not forthcoming. But, in 
1266, the quiet monarch disappeared: we cannot say by what 
way, but captivity is indicated, and poison may be surmised, 

Balban the Minister ascended the throne by the style of Sultan 
Ghar&s-ud-din, just forty-four years after his first arrival in 
India, and must have been at least sixty years of age. His 
reign was distinguished by the same qualities that had marked 
his couduct as a Minister, with the additional pomp and splendour 
that belonged to his new rank. Barni,—who is the principal 
authority on the reign,—was not strictly contemporary ; his work, 
however, may be all the more impartial. It was avowedly de- 
signed as a continuation of the Zabdakaé ; and the author assures 
us that, in what relates to Balban’s reign, he has recorded only 
what he received “from his father and grandfather, and from 
those who had held high office in the State. 

During the thirty years that had elapsed since the death of 
Altamsh, the quarrels of the nobles and the weaknesses of thie 
various rulers had given scope for abuses and excesses, and 
for consequent demoralization among the people. But such 
was the prestige of the new Sultan, that insubordination and in- 
sotence at once began to abate under hisrule. He remodelled 
the army, placing the best officers in command. He established a 
rigorous administration of justice, not scrupling to punish severely 
offences, even when committed by his old comrades of “ The 
Forty ” ; as when one of these, having slain a man, was given as a 
slave to the widow, but was allowed to redeem his freedom by 
payment of a lavish ransom. A less worthy step was the forming 
of a large body of spies, by whose means he obtained, or was 
supposed to vbtain, universal knowledge of events. He gave 
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driuking, to which he had been somewhat addicted ; and he 
count it proper to assume such personal magnificence and 
(ignified etiquette, that his private servants never saw him 
without his robes, He allowed no joking in his presence, and 
was never seen to laugh, Instead of wasting the resources of the 
State in aggressive wars, he kept an efficient army in constant 
exercise for defence only, and warded off Mughol invasion, that 
chronic malady of medizval Hindustan. ‘To those who objected 
that such an attitude was derogatory, he replied “I have devoted 
all my revenues to the army, I never leave the kingdom, and I 
hold myself prepared. * 

It is plain that among those who benefited by this expectant 
policy we must reckon the Hindus, “If this anxiety were only 
removed,” cried the Defender-of-the Faith, “ I would soon despoil 
the Rais and Rdnas.” Not that the troops were kept quite 
idle; the Sultan was too experienced a commander to fall into 
such an error. He went into sport with characteristic earnest- 
ness and solemnity. For forty miles around the capital the 
country was made into a preserve—where, during the cold season, 
he had beats of big game all day long, employing thousands of 
his soldiers iu the mimic campaign against elephants and tigers. 
Huléku heard of these doings at Baghdad. ‘ Be not deceived,” 
he said to his courtiers, ‘ Baiban is too much of an old soldier 
to waste his time 5 there is more in this hunting than a mere 
peaceful pleasure.” 

And, indeed, before the reign was ended, hunting of a 
serious kind was resumed, though Huléku’s tribesmen were 
not its first prey. ‘The Mewatis on one side, the perennial 
dacoits of Patiali,~-whose descendants are still heard of,—on the 
other, were scourged with fire and sword, and reduced to good 
behaviour for the time. 

The Sultan’s eldest son, Mitekecnd was worthy of his father, 
To the military tastes of a prince he added a love of culture 
which was peculiar to himself, and a special purity of conduct 
and manners rare in men born aod brought up in his condi- 
tion. Amir Khusru, the celebrated poet, was his favourite. 
He invited Shekh Sadi to visit him, but the great Shirazi 
excused himself on the score of age. At the prince’s table 
loose talking was unkuown ; and he is a singular instance of 
a Muslim of rank, who used wine without abusing it. ‘To this 
accomplished prince was committed the protection of the N.- 
W. Frontier, his head-quarters being at Multan. Second only 
in danger and importance were the Gangetic Provinces of 
Behar and Bengal, which, by reason both of their distance 
from Dehli and their great fertility, were constantly offering 
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temptation for viceroys to aim at independeuce. That course was 
adopted in the present reign by a Turkish Governor named 
Tughril Beg. But the old Sultan, after two ineffectual cam- 
paigns had been conducted there by deputies, resolved to march 
in person against the rebels. 

The recalcitrant viceroy took refuge in the hills of Tipperah, 
but his flight was vain; he was pursued and slain in his re- 
treat. The government was then entrusted to the second son 
of the Sultan, a frivolous man of unformed character, called 
Mahmud. The Sultan, who-was sternly pitiless when policy 
seemed to require such a mood, made a frightful example of 
those who had borne a share in this rebellion ; and the streets 
of Gaur ran, literally, with blood. Before leaving, Balban 
drove home the moral. “ Didst thou see, Mahmud?” he asked ; 
and getting no answer from the scared worldling, he reiterated 
his question twice more. “ Didst thou see my _ punishments 
in the bazaar?” he explained. ‘ Shouldst thou ever feel in- 
clined to waver, then remember the sights of these days.” 

Parting from his son with this grim warning, the old Sultan 
returned to Dehli and tried some more culprits of whom he 
proposed to make an avenue of gibbetted carcasses that should 
lead into Rohilkhund. But in all his apparent fierceness, 
there was entire self-control. The Kazi of the army making 
intercession for the prisoners, Balban, who saw that.the mo- 
ment for leniency had arrived, at once granted their pardon. 

About this time the heir-apparent, who had been adminis- 
tering his charge wisely and well, remitted to Dehli the last 
of those convoys of treasure which he had been wont to send 
with his annual reports. Disaster arrived at last, as sooner 
or later it will cothe in the most prosperous career. A formi- 
dable invasion of Mughols took .place. Mubamad, the good 
prince, repelled it, but lost his life in a battle in which his 
friend Khusru fell into the invaders’ hands. The aged mon- 
arch bent beneath the blow. Feeling his end approaching 
and aware of all the perils of an interregnum and a struggle 
for the throne, he sent for the chief of his council, set aside 
the futile Mahmud, who was engaged in Bengal, and made 
the Lords promise that Sultan Khusru, son of the deceased 
Muhamad, should be recognised as his successor. They affect- 
ed to acquiesce, but no sooner were Balban’s-eyes closed in 
death, than they broke their promise, sending the young prince . 
to take up his late father’s charge at Multan, and raising to the 
throne the son of the absent Mahmud. These events took place 
in the years 1286-87. 

The new Sultan’s name was Kai Kobad, and he was 
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destined to give one more proof of the futility of man’s best 
schemes. Educated by his austere grandfather, and chosen, 
apparently, for his imputed virtues, his lips had never touched 
those of girl or goblet. But his sudden elevation stirred the 
sunken poison of an evil nature. -He caused his cousin Khusru 
to be murdered, gave himself up to debauchery, and was killed 
at Kilokbri after a reign of three years, as he lay sick of 
the palsy. His end was also that of the Mameluke Empire 
of Hindustan, 

The next ruler (1290) was an officer of the army, of the 
Khbilji tribe of Pathéus, named Jaldl-ud-din Fijroz. He was 
a clement and convivial old soldier, who conquered in Bengal 
a son of Mahmud’s, but spared his life. His armies were com- 
manded by his able nephew, who finally murdered the Sultan, 
and assumed the throne in 1296 by the title of Alfé-ud-din 
II. From the commencement of this reign the testimouy of 
the historian Barni is that of an eye-witness. We have, in 
addition, that of the Poet Khusru, the associate of Balban’s 
eldest son, Of him it has been said by Dowson that “his autho- 
rity is great as a narrator, for he was not only a contemporary 
with the events which he describes, but was a participator in 
many of them, and * * * Barni appeals to him frequently for 
confirmation of his own assertions.” 

According to these observers Ala-ud-din administered the 
empire with great skill and proportionate good fortune, Like 
his predecessors he warred against his Hindu subjects. For 
these chronicles are like parts of the Pentateuch in the men- 
tion that they make of the chastisement of the heathen. From 
the recurrence of the expression “Rais and Ranas” it would 
seem, indeed, that some sort of indigenous Government conti- 
nued to exist, and even to be recognised. But we meet with 
no relations between them and these early Muslim Emperors, 
save those of warfare. Probably there were faults on both 
sides which hindered agreement. Ala-ud-din, on his part, 
was unrelenting. “ When he advanced from Karra” (a place in 
the Duadb), “the Hindus descended into the ground like ants, 
He departed thence towards the garden of Bahar to dye the 
soil as red as a tulip. He cleared the road to Ujain of vile 
wretches, and carried consternation into Bhilsa.... He des- 
troyed the temples of the idolaters, and substituted pulpits 
and arched mosques,” (Khusru). The great temple of Somnath, 
which had sprung up, phoenix-like, from the ashes of the Ghaz- 
nevide conflagration, was plundered and desecrated. Chita 
was stormed and made a scene of mourning. The Rai of Deogir 
submitted, and was pardoned. This was’ before Ald-ud-din’s 
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accession, Aftérwards ensued a mutiny of the army, originated 
by a body of converts—whether of Hindu or Mughol origin 
is not stated, probably the latter. It was put down with fright- 
ful severity: the present Sultan was not disposed to share the 
fatal clemency of his uncle aud victim. 

In the third year of the reign occurred a new incursion of 
Mughols, under a son of the ruler of Turkistan, who had em- 
braced the faith of Islam. The invaders came straight on from 
Multan towards Dehli without opposition by the way. As it 
seemed plain that their object was to seize the capital and 
subvert the Government, the Sultan lost no time in gathering 
together his forces, and encountering the enemy before the 
latter could arrive near the metropolis. He met them at a 
place called Killi, probably near Bahadurgarh: one of the best 
of the Imperial Generals was surrounded and slain, but the 
Mughols fell back during the night, and their invasion finally 
came to nought. 

The Sultan, who was an illiterate, though a valiant and ener- 
getic, soldier, hecame much inflated with his continual success. 
He fancied himself a second Alexander; assumed the God, 
and proposed, in his cups, to found a uew religion, He com- 
pleted the demolition of the Hindu sanctuaries in old Dehli, 
and enlarged the great mosque by use of the carved stone- 
work thus obtained. On the south side he built the beautiful 
gateway which still bears his name, and forms the finest speci- 
men of the early Muslim or “ Pathan ” architecture. On the other 
side of the mosque he laid the foundations of a tower that was 
to be, in all respects, of double dimensions to those of the Minar 
of Kutb-ud-din. He also strengthened and extended the walls 
cementing the masonry with the blood and bones of his Mughol 
prisoners of war,. thousands of whom he slew for the purpose. 
He suppressed several formidable plots in his own family and 
court, and introduced a very rigorous system of administration in- 
tended to strike at all accumulation of wealth, whether in the shape 
of private estates or of endowmeuts. He adopted the system of 
espionage to which Balban had been so much indebted, prohibited 
wine parties and gambling, avd discouraged hospitality and 
sucial intercourse among the higher classes. For the spoliation 
of the Hindus (though it does not appear that they had taken 
any part in the plots and rebellions that were the pretext) special 
measures were adopted. From the details of these measures, 
which are minutely recorded by Barni, it would seem that amid 
all previous persecution the people of the country had maintained 
their property and their territorial usages. Under the new 
system “the Hindu was to be so reduced as to be unable to 
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keep a horse to ride, or to bear arms, wear good clothing, or 
enjoy the comforts of life” The land was measured avd 
assessed to pay half the gross prodwce—one-tenth being, in the 
common experience of almost all times and countries, the average 
surplus. “ Men looked upon revenue-officers as something worse 
than fever;” and no wonder. The Sultan seldom consulted 
lawyers—a deadly heresy in Islam—professing to have a higher 
law in his own views of expediency. But on an occasion when 
he did, for once, condescend to inquire of a chief K4zi as to the 
rights of the Monarch in the taxation of heathen subjects, he 
got an opinion which, though more favourable than he seems to 
have expected, by no meaus satisfied him. For the learned man 
ouly assured. his majesty that the Hindus were taxable to the 
extent of the lawful tribute, so long as they received the protection 
of the Muslim ruler, the duty of whose officers was confined to 
levying the same with every circumstance of ignominy and 
contempt. Such was the law of Harrifa, which was the law of 
the Empire, and substituted a fixed tribute for the old alternative 
of “Islam or Death.” “ Ah! Doctor, ” cried the Sultan, “ thou 
art a sage, and I but an unlettered soldier. I know nothing of 
lawful tribute, but I have seen a great deal; and of this Il am 
resolved, that no Hindu shall have more left to ‘him than will 
buy the flour and milk necessary to keep him alive. No Hindu 
property or tribute for me.” On many other points the Kazi tried 
to enlighten the Sultan, and be did so in fear of his life. But 
the Sultan was too wise to show his anger, and contented him- 
self with saying that the law of the prophet was one thing, and 
the policy of a great State auother. 

Another measure which must appear strange to us was the 
enactment of a fixed tariff for the price of food-stuffs. The way 
in which this economical heresy—perhaps more stariling to 
modern statesmen than the one about law—was made to work, 
was this. ‘The Sultan established great granaries, well filled and 
guarded. When bad seasons came and grain could no longer be 
produced in the markets at the prescribed price, the stores of the 
States were thrown open and their contents were sold at the old 
rate. What happened if the famine lasted after the stocks 
had been thus exhausted does not appear. 

In these occupations, varied by successful defences of the 
Northern country against the Mughols, the early and middle 
part of this extraordinary reign passed on in a sort of dull 
tranquillity. The awe-struck people ceased to conspire or rebel ; 
the army was maintained in efficiency; the invaders were kept 
away. But there were two men preparing, one of whom was 
to avenge the oppressed, aud the other to subvert the oppressor’s 
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dynasty. The worm was already at the root of the great blood- 
watered tree that was overshadowing the land. 

Among the captives brought back from Cambay in one of the 
early expeditions of the reign, was a fair youth who obtained the 
Sultan’s favour and was advanced under the name of Malik K&fur, 
The first occasion on which he distinguished himself was in the 
campaign against Deogir, already mentioned ; and the pardon 
(and indeed restoration) of the Raja which followed is such an 
unusual occurrence, as to suggest that the promoted captive had 
Hindu sympathies. In 1309, Kafur was entrusted with another 
expedition of a like kind against the Hindu ruler of Arangal 
in the Deccan. Supported by the Raja of Deogir, the army arrived 
at its destination, and laid siege to the enemy’s fortifications which 
were covered by an earthwork. The earthwork being stormed, 
the Raja made his submission, which was accepted, in the 
same manner as had been that of the chief of Deogir. These 
peaceable settlements are new features in the Mahommedan 
warfare of the period. In 1310-11, Kéafur, whatever may have 
been the vices of his private character, continued to conduct 
himself like a wise and valiant general. 

The prosperity of the Sultan, however, now began to decline, 
Undermined by bad habits he became the victim of dropsy. 
Secluded with Kéafur, he was only heard of when some deed of 
blood was ordered from the interior of the palace. At last all 
was over. ‘‘Some say that the catamite Kafur helpel his disease 
to a fatal end.” The strong self-willed warrior, who had known 
no law but his own ideas of the State’s welfare, passed away. 
His system, centered in him as it was, passed away at the same 
moment. 

We have seen that, with all his wickedness, Kafur was a_reso- 
lute soldier, and in the commander of the N.-W. Frontier, 
Gazi Malik Tughlak, he had a comrade who was (for a wonder) 
too patriotic to be a danger to him. But he conceived a strong 
suspicion of danger nearer home, and entered on a course of 
protective bloodshed in which he was ere long cut short by his 
own guards who slew him and opened the door to a fresh re- 
volution, It has been observed that Kafur was from the Western 
Coast, and probably a Hindu. Another man of his class, Malik 
Kiusru by title, was the leader of the new movement, which 
was decidedly in the Hindu interest. For some five months 
Dehli became a scene of idolatry and Hindu rejoicing, which 
the stern Warden of the Marches, Tughlak, did not dare to 
interrupt, because his son Juna was living, an unwilling hostage, 
iu the desecrated capital. At last Juna contrived to effect his 
escape, and his father met him in the Punjab. Advancing then 
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on Dehli, he had little difficulty in defeating the untrained Hindus 
and the mercenary Muslims who affected to serve them. Khusru 
was killed ; and the general forthwith convened a council and 
demanded that the heir of the Khilji dynasty should be brought 
forward. None such appearing, Tughlak was unanimously called 
upon to reign, This took place in 1320. The old soldier only 
ruled five years, during which he was usually at war. At last, 
on returning from a campaigu in the Eastern Provinces, he was 
killed by an “ accident ” contrived by Juna, his ungrateful son. 

In spite of unusual abilities, Juna, or Tughlak II., was wholly 
unsuccessful iu his wild attempts to administer the Empire 
that he had. been so impatient to seize. He presented a combi- 
pation, rare in those days, of literature without religion, and 
culture without humanity. Thatis his character as drawn by 
Barni, who knew him well and had no personal grievance against 
him. Having produced a famine in the country about Deli 
by his mischievous and meddlesome management, he proposed to 
remedy matters by deporting the population to Deogir, in the 
Decean Myriads died on the way. He then tried to re-people 
the Dehli territory from other localities. His harshness was not 
systematic or strong like that of Balban, or even of Alaé-ud-din. 
Consequently, revolts arose, and many provinces were lost. Many 
times he tried to justify himself in conversations with Barni, for 
his literary instincts led him to feel that he was on his trial at 
the bar of posterity. But his conduct became no wiser and no 
more humane. Aftera reign of fifteen years he died of fever in 
Sindh, leaving in the awe and horror of the public mind a 
monument in the title of Khwnt Sultdn (the “ Bloody Lord, ”) 
which will mark him to the end of time. 

Among the nobles who were with the Bloody Lord at the hour 
of his death was his cousin Firoz, whom he had educated with a 
view to the succession. Firoz was at once acclaimed Emperor by 
the army, and marched at its head to Dehli, where he assumed the 
government in 1340. Being of orthodox piety, he has endeared 
himself to the Muslim historians ; but he has also left a true and 
most pleasing picture of himself in a short memoir by his own 
hand. In spite of his unquestioning puritanism, he cherished 
the memory of the free-thinking ;atron who had made the 
Empire a Golgotha, and caused the cities of the faithful to run 
with Muslim blood. He buried Juna in a magnificent tomb, 
having first sought out, as he informs us, “all who had been 
maimed by my departed lord, and the surviving kindred of such 
as had been slain by his command. These I compensated, and 
took from them letters of acquittance which [ placed by him 
in the grave.” Tender thought of a despotic ruler to provide 
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a dead patron with these vouchers for the Great Audit! He chose 
out the names of the best of the early rulers to be. recited in the 
Weekly Litany before his own. He repaired their tombs when 
broken down, and completed the structures that they had left 
unfinished. Not till all this was done, till the wishes of dead 
kings had been cared for and their fame secured, did Firoz tura 
to projects of his own. Then he began building on his own 
account. A list of his various works would be tedious (and most 
of them have crumbled into dust), but he abandoned the blood- 
stained cities of the past, and founded ove on the Jumna bank 
extending from the plain of Indarpat to. the south, as far as what 
is now known as the “House of Hindu Rao.” upon the 
northern ridge, a distance of some ten miles long. This extensive 
new town contained eight public mosques, each accommodating, 
on an average, ten thousand worshippers. This would imply 
a Muslim population of some 350,000 souls besides the heathen. 

Towards tie latter, Firoz was little more inclined to show 
indulgence than the worst of his predecessors, We may learn from 
the history of the ancient Israelites, that toleration of idolatry 
was no part of the Shemitic ideal of good government. Remit- 
ting anumber of taxes, estimated at “three millions of tankas 
(whatever that may have been) Firoz indemnified himself 
by a rigorous incidence of the capitation in lieu of death which, 
as we have already seen, formed the peculiar device of the Hainfi 
School that regulated the law of the Empire. ‘This tax he ex- 
tended to the Brahinans, who had apparently hitherto obtained 
exemption. His intolerance did not by any means stop here: he 
informs us that he destroyed Hindu temples wherever found, and 

ut to death all who adhered to idol worship after due warning. 
But the best of men cannot be successful unless they are of their 
age. 
“After a long reign Firoz abdicated, being succeeded by his 
grandson, and died on the 21st of September 1388, aged upwards 
of eighty. After a series of short and troubled reigns, the 
dynasty was brought to an end by the last of the medizval 
Mughol invasions under the terrible Taimur Lang (“ Tamerlane”) 
who, on the day of his attack on Dehli, massacred no less than 
three hundred thousand Hindu captives By this time all the 
Mughols had been converted to the faith of Isl4m, but their con- 
version hai by no means tamed their hereditary ferocity. Taimur 
was no milder than Changiz; and after the sack of Dehli,—for 
which, however, he had the grace to express tegret—a new mas- 
sacre took place, chiefly of Muslims, 

Taimur then returned to Turkistan, retaining a titular suzer- 
ainty over Hindustan. Dehli shrank tothe dimensions of a petty 
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principality which left few traces, and which gave way to an 
Afghan dynasty known as the line of Lodi. The first ruler of 
this line was Bahlol, grandson of Malik Buhrém, who had been 
Governor of Multan under Firoz, Becoming satrap of Sirhind, 
he incurred the hostility of the Dehli king, Sultan Muhammad, 
aud on that sovereign’s death, took advautage of the absence of 
his son to seize Dehli, and proclaim himself Emperor : the date is 
believed to be the 19th April 1451. The Empire by this time 
existed but in name ; rulers of Turkish and Afghan blood having 
partitioned the Provinces among themselves ; and the Lodi power 
originally was one of these, and established in the Punjab. 

The dwindled dimensions of the crown-domivions under the 
‘‘Sdéyad dynasty ” may be judged of by the distich (preserved by 
tradition) which was current at the time :— 

Padshéhi Shah-’ Alam 
Az Dehli ta Pdlum. 
As if one said— 
‘‘ Great Britain extends tu the East and West ends. ” 


The reign of Sultén Bahlol, which succeeded, was more import- 
ant. That ruler extended the Empire, especially to the east and 
south. He founded the city of Agra. He made use of some of 
the indigenous chiefs in administration. He is described, by 
writers of the time, as a temperate, amiable, and most courageous 
prince ; much of his success being attributed to his appreciation 
of Mughol troops—tweuty thousand of whom he is said to have 
entertained in his own service. He died ou Ist July 1489, and 
was buried at Dehli, where his tomb is still extant, 


Sultan Bahlol was succeeded by his son Sikandar, who transfer- 
red the capital to Agra. His time is remarkable as the period 
when the Hindus first applied themselves to the study of Persian. 
After a prosperous reign of twenty-one years, he died a natural 
death at Agra, and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim. The date 
of his demise is 17th February 1510, Firishta—apparently on 
the authority of the Zarikh-i-Dandi—gives 1517 as the year; but 
Beale, in the Oriental Biographical Dictionary, shows this to be an 
error, AsSultan ]brahim’sreignis chiefly remarkable for the conquest 
of the empire by Babar, and the consequent foundation of the gso- 
called “ Mughol Empire of Hindustan,” it will be well to bring 
this paper to a close with a summary of the state of the country, 
and a few points regarding the invaders by whom it had so long 
been harassed, and was now to be conquered and ruled. We 
shall be in a better position to judge of the character and causes 
of the revolution. 

It will have been observed that the early Muslim conquerors of 
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Hindustan have been spoken of as “ Turkmén,” or Turkish, while 
the tribes who, after overrunning Turkestan, came d@wn to dis- 
turb them in their couquests, have been designated as Mughols, 
It may be inferred, perhaps, that a Turkinén was a Mughol who 
had gone through the civilising processes of Islam, aud the infe- 
rence would be correct, so far as it goes, only there was another 
factor, and the resulting difference, altogether, was considerable, 
We have reasou to believe that the Turkman aristocracy in Hin- 
dustan were a handsome and not uncultured race. Khusru, for 
example, occupies a high place on the Persian Parnassus, What 
the “Mughols of Changiz’ weére we may learn from this very 
writer's description, written after his return from the captivity 
into which they led him after the death of Balban’s eldest son. 

The Mughols of Khusru’s day were undersized, yellow, flat- 
faced, beardless, swarming with vermin, feeding upon carrion, of 
offensive odour, speaking a monosyllabic jargon, ignorant of agri- 
culture or architecture, living iv teuts, and worshipping felt dolls, 
No doubt, under Khublai Kh&n, a certain rude splendour had been 
attained at Court; but the nomads of the steppes must have 
been much what Khusru described the hordes who captured him 
to have been. Yet the poet seems to have been conscious of consan- 
guinity ; at least, he calls them “ Turks,” 

The following explanation may be perhaps accepted. All in- 
quiries seem to confirm the statement made by Major Raverty in 
the paper contributed by him to the Oriental Congress of St. 
Petersburgh in 1876,—namely, that according to the traditional 
genealogies of Central Asia, it has always been held that it was 
the yellow race of mankind that was descended from Japhet— 
known there as Hazrat Yafith. Japhet, it is said, had eight sons, 
of whom the eldest (named Turk) moved down from the north- 
east and settled near Lake Issi Kol, to the northward of the 
Alatan range, about 43° N. Lat, and 78° E. Long. From him 
the country, of which Tashkand may be taken as the centre, got 
the name of Turkistan. The fifth in descent from this Turk was 
Alinja, in whose time the people became idolaters. Alinja 
made a division of his heritage between his two sons, Tét&r and 
Mughol. Under these were formed two separate Aimdéks 
or septs, which were known as Tatars and Mughols from the 
names of their respective founders. A third tribe, retaining the 
vame of the original ancestor, Turk, weut south-west, and asso- 
ciated with the Sarts or Tajiks (Aryan cultivators and townsmen) of 
Khbwarizm and Khordsin; the mixed race. becoming known as 
Turkméns, or “ Turklike.” As a matter of sober history it is 
known that two ‘'urkish hordes, the Seljuks and the Kais, did 
wander westward, as long ago as the second century of the 
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Christian era; and, having in due course embraced Islém, having 
moreover had Aryan wives for several generations, they became as 
much objects of hatred and contempt to the Mughols, when these 
in turn began moving west, as if they had not traced their com- 
mon pedigree to Japhet. The “Turanians” were all exogamous, 
and practised marriage by capture. 

In the learned Introduction to Erskine’s History of India may 
be found a summary of what followed. Successive waves of the 
sons of Yéfith poured westward. Europe was, as a rule, too 
strong for them. In Asia they produced a profound effect, acting 
sometimes as individuals, sometimes in united bodies; in either 
case amalgamating socially with the descendants of the earlier 
settlers whom they found there. 

Numbers, also, were caught and sold by the slave-hunters ; and 
these were often enrolled in the body-guards of Asiatic sovereigns, 
and formed the source from which those princes loved to select 
their most trusty officers. In the decline of the Caliphate of 
Baghdad, these men conducted frequent revolutions, In Ghazni we 
have seen the case of Sabaktizm, in India, those of Aibak, Altimsh, 
Balban and others. Such, in later days, were the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. 

“In India,” continues Erskine, “the Turks never affected to 
monopolise all authority of the kingdoms which they obtained. 
The natives shared in the administration of the country and in 
military commands, They found a country already populous 
and its territories fully occupied by civilised inhabitants. * * * 
They had none of the exterminating ferocity of Changiz, and 
were not so insane as to have a wish to expel the cultivators from 
lands the value of which was solely owing to their labour.” 

That the Turks in India were not very mild at first, we have had 
some reason to believe. Still, under the pressure of invasions by 
barbarians worse than themselves, the various dynasties, Turkman 
and Pathan, of which we have above taken a rapid review, 
contrived to rule Hindustan and some of the outlying provinces,— 
sometimes more, sometimes less—for over three hundred years, 
during which the Hindus followed their own laws and made their 
language the basis of a new vernacular. 

It will, however, be necessary to admit that we know but little 
of the flesh and blood of those days—excepting so far as relates 
to wars, palace-intrigues, revolutions, and a certain amount of 
architecture, 

Of the condition of the Hindus and other indigenous races we 
have occasional glimpses, but no more. It may be supposed 
that the bulk of the people lived a quiet, industrious, frugal 
sort of life, only interrupted by occasional calls to arms from 
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their native leaders, the “Rais and Ranas” whom we some- 
times see chastised on account of rebellion or plundered of 
their goods. They would regard their foreign masters, gener- 
ally, as a burden laid upon them by the will of the gods, and would 
pursue their humble but necessary callings, so far as military 
license would allow—under that natural compulsion which bids 
men to work—even under conditions the most depressing, 
The origin of the Urdu, or “ Hindustani” language, which dates 
from this period, tells us that there must have been intercourse 
between them and the Muslims; and the fact that it was during 
this period that the two great schools of Hindu law arose, which 
still share between them the allegiance of the entire Peninsula, 
shows that, like the Greeks under the Osmanlis, the subjugated 
people maintained practical autonomy. Itis not until the later 
epoch of more earnest and enlightened Muslim rulers, that we 
hear of any attempt at introducing any lex loci on the part of the 
conquerors. And we know that the attempt failed. 

Of the general contemptuous estimation of the Hindus under 
the early Muslim empire there can be no doubt. And the ana- 
logy of the Osmanlis in Greece shows that it was owing to that 
contempt that autonomy was left to the conquered. This illus- 
trates the well-proved maxim that good comes out of evil: for 
most assuredly the feelings of those narrow bigots were little 
attuned to compassion or human sympathy. Thus, a Muslim 
lawyer delivered the following opinion to one of the Sultans who 
consulted him on taxation :—“ Whenever the Hindus are called 
upon to pay taxes, let them do so with ail humility and submission. 
And, should the Collector offer to spit on their faces, they are to 
hold up their faces that he may do so. In such wise, should they 
stand before the Collector: the object being to show the obedi- 
ence of Hindu subjects, to promote the glory of Islam, and to 
express contempt for false religions. . . . For the Koran says, 
‘They must either accept Islam, or be killed, or be enslaved.’ Only 
as followers of Abu Harrifa are we able to substitute [ for en- 
slavement | the imposition of the capitation.” 

It was consistent with the intolerance not in those days con- 
fined to Asia that taxation should rest on such a basis, In reality 
it was the only possible alternative to complete toleration. And 
for that the time was not prepared. 

Evidently, the people suffered whether their masters were weak 
or strong. ‘They suffered from the incursions of the Mughols, 
from the oppression of the Sultans, and from predatory ravages by 
their own countrymen and from civil wars. Nevertheless, they 
clung tenaciously to their old institutions, the life of the family 
and of the commune, These archaic systems which suffice to 
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render India so interesting to students of humanity, defied the 
storms of anarchy and of tyranny in the middle ages, and are only 
now relaxing slowly in the sunshine of the Pax Britannica. They 
display, in full activity, ideas and mental habits which in Europe 
had withered and become obsolete before the age of Justinian. 
The Hindus of those days were, as has beev said, autonomous: 
but it was without much forensic machinery. That, of course, was 
a misfortune, For it can hardly be supposed that the law was 
as efficacious as was desirable when the suit took the form of pri- 
vate distraint, when the Court consisted of five elderly ploughmen, 
and when the execution of the award was left to the sanction of 
public opinion enforced only by spiritual and social penalties. 
Hindu law, being now administered by a conscientious and power- 
ful Government, is at last accepting the impetus of a later evo- 
lution. In those days it must have worked somewhat languidly. 
But, if the society suffered from the State’s neglect, the State in 
turn suffered by losing the chief means of connecting itself with 
the affections of the people. 

The Hindustani language, which has been mentioned as origi- 
nating in this period, is an application of Western Prakrit—or 
colloquial Sanskrit—to the common purposes of all classes, It 
is still growing with warm vitality, and promises to become, in no 
long time, the lingua franca of the whole Peninsula. Using, as 
it has always done, the Persian form of the Arabic character, and 
borrowing impartially from all current vocabularies, it has become 
not only a medium of oral intercourse, but also the vehicle of a con- 
siderable indigenous literature. Moreover, it promoted that inter- 
course between conqueror and conquered out of which it sprang ; and 
(like the origin of modern English under the Plantagenets) its 
existence plainly points to the attainment of a stage in social 
evolution when the rigour of conquest was about to disappear. 

Of the population and revenue of the early Muslim empire, we 
can form no exact estimate. We neither know the precise extent 
of its limits nor the actual value of its current coins. The crazy 
Juna tried debasement of the standard among his various wars 
against the laws of nature. It was he, too, who lost many of the 
provinces that had been won by his predecessors. The next ruler, 
the mild and muchebuilding Firoz, had a revenue of sixty-five 
millions of tankas : and if this refers to silver money, it may have 
been equivalent to so many rupees. The sources of this budget 
were these :— 

1. The Khirdj; a tithe on agricultural produce, levied from 
all classes of cultivators, Muslim and non-Muslim alike. 


. = The Jizia, or capitation on unbelievers, which was a second 
ithe, . 
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3. The fifth of war-prize,and of the yield of mines; a preca- 
rious and inconsiderable item. 

Now, if each family averaged five souls, and the Muslims formed 
one-fifth of the community; and if, further, we may trust the 
estimate of the historian Alfi, that the jizia on the head of a 
family was ten and a half tankas a head; then, taking the aggre- 
gate to have been as stated above, we can make arough guess at 
the numbers of the population. Ifall our conjectures be admit- 
ted, it will have been somewhere about thirty millions ; namely, five 
million Muslims and twenty-five million Hindus. 

Such was the country on which Babar descended in 1526. But 
the Mughols were no longer the wild savages, beut on mere 
pillage and destruction, whose undisciplined hordes: had desolated 
the Western Provinces under weak rulers, and been driven back 
with slaughter by strong princes like Balban. They were now 
ruddy jovial men-at-arms, delighting in brocade and gold, using 
artillery in war, loving to carouse in times of peace by the banks 
of streams or in shaded gardens. 

Mirza Tahir-ud-din Muhamad Babar was the grandson of 
Taimur’s grandson, and his mother was descended directly from 
Changiz Khan, He was born on the 15th February 1483 ; and 
after a stormy youth of battle and exile, became, about 1504, 
supreme ruler of the mountainous country that is now called 
Afghanistan. This was to be now his base of operation against 
Hindustan. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Sultan of Dehli, was probably about the 
same age as Babar, and had been on the throne something over 
fifteen years, during which he had been chiefly remarkable for 
an avaricious disposition and for mal-administrations which let 
the Imperial bond relax as regards the outlying provinces, of 
which several of the most important had assumed a practical 
independence. 

Such were the antagonists who were now to meet in mortal 
struggle in the plains north of Dehli. After various manceuvres 
and a fight in which the Sultan was victorious over an Afghan 
leader who had deserted from his side and was acting as an 
advance-guard to Babar, the two armies came within striking 
distance, Babar being at Karnal and the Sultan marching on 
Panipat, on Thursday, 19th April 1526. 

The nobles of Hindustan were arrayed in their bravest raiment, 
and their embroidered tents and canopies made a Field-of-Cloth-of- 
Gold. The day, on their side, was spent in revel and merry-making. 
Far other was the cheer of the weary Northerners who had 
wandered so far from their own cool hills. “ Many of the troops,” 
writes Babar, “were in great tremor and alarm. Trepidation 
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and fear are always unbecoming: whatever the Almighty has 
decreed from eternity is not to be reversed. At the same time, 
Icannot wholly blame them: they had some cause for their 
anxiety: for in two months they had travelled from their native 
Jand, and were now to engage in arms with a people of whom 
they knew nothing, The opposing force was estimated at 1,00,000 
men, with a thousand elephants. The Sultan possessed the accu- 
mulated resources of his father and grandfather; he might 
have raised mercenaries to alarge extent. But be was miserly 
and inexperienced, negligent in his movements, marching with- 
out order, halting without motive, and giving battle without 
forethought.” 

Babar, on the other hand, took all the precautions that the 
military art, as understood by Asiatics of his time, suggested, 
He passed the Thursday under the walls of Panipat, having 
marched on when he found that vast plain unoccupied. His right 
wing rested on the town. His front was protected by batteries 
of artillery fortified by a contrivance which seems to have con- 
sisted of a survival of the moveable defences of a Tartar camp. 
Wagons and gun-carriages were connected by ropes of untanned 
hide, and behind that bulwark were ranged the matchlockmen, 
a class of troops then rising into new importance. On his 
left he made an entrenchment which he strengthened with abat- 
tis. 

During the night his eldest son, Mirja Humaiun, returned from 
a reconnaissance in which his men had been engaged in an 
inconclusive skirmish with the enemy’s pickets, At day-break, 
on Friday morning, the army of Hindustan was seen advancing 
in order of battle. 

The Mughols awatted them in three divisions, of which two 
were to engage, and the third—the skirmishers of the night—to 
guard the camp and act as a reserve. Ere longthe attack 
commenced, Diverted by the batteries and the fire of the small 
arms behind, the Hindustanis tried to push between the Mughol 
right and the walls of Panipat. The reserve was ordered up to 
strengthen this weak place. At the same time a body of archers, 
which had formed part of the Mughol left, outflanked the dense 
columns that were pressing one another on, and enveloped their 
rear with clouds of arrows. In their front the culverins on the 
left centre, and the swivels and guns of position in the batteries, 
were playing slowly but steadily on the encumbered masses; and 
soon the Mughol right also advanced and pelted them with archery, 
Thus goaded and crowded, unable to retire or deploy, afraid 
to storm the defences, the Hindustanis lost ‘all heart and order, 
Sultan Ibrahim was on horseback with his immediate followers, 
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trying in vain to govern the panic. A courtier named Mahmud 
urged him to flight ; but the heedless monarch at least displayed 
the spirit of a royal warrior. He replied that his friends and 
companions were falling around him, so that his horse was 
splashed to the chest with their blood: his cause was lost: let 
him die like a soldier and a king. With these words he plunged 
into the mélée at the head of the five thousand horsemen that 
were left : and after the battle they were all found lying slain 
in one spot. 

The whole loss of the Hindustanis was estimated at fifteen 
thousand—among them was Raja Bikram Ajit, the Hindu Prince 
of Gwalior, who had joined the Muslims of India in the defence 
of their common country. Many more of the natives were 
slain in the pursuit. Dehli was occupied immediately after, and 
the neighbouring country succumbed without a struggle. 

It was evident, in spite of the adhesion of a few Hindus like 
the Raja of Gwalior, and in spite of all that occurred afterwards, 
that there was no deep solidarity in the mingled races by which 
the land was peopled. They saw the sceptre transferred with 
indifference, having no reason to suppose that any such change 
could affect their condition. Such must, soon or late, be the lot of 
every Government that does not sink its roots into the soil. 


H, G, KEENE, 

















ArT. VI—THE RUSSIANS ON THE CASPIAN SEA. 


O the pages of this Review in 1877, after my first visit to 
T Russia, I contributed a paper, entitled “ Tie Province of 
the Caucasas—Study of Russian Contemporary History,” and 
devoted toaconsideration of the abolition of Serfage and the 
absorption of the Khanates of the Oxus. From that year until 
now, it has been my desire to visit the great Province of South 
Russia, situated between the Black and Caspian Seas, and study 
the important problem involved, on the spot. A fatality appeared 
to oppose me, War broke out, which rendered travelling in those 
regions impossible, and in the meanwhile I have visited Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and North Africa, but always with my eyeon the 
Caucasus, At length last autumn I accomplished my wish, not 
a month too early, as the line to Batim was only just opened 
to traffic, and the route from London to Bakt on the Caspian Sea 
made easy. 

In the interim another slice had been cut off ill-fated Turkey 
by the annexation of Kars : another nail knocked into the coffin 
of Persia by the opening of the railway to Baku and the multi- 
plication of steamers on the Caspian, thus placing Teheran and 
Tebriz at the mercy of a Russian force advancing vid Resbt on 
the Caspian, and Julfa on the Araxes, A railway had been 
constructed from Michaelovsk in the new province of Trans-Caspia, 
across the desert to Kizil-Arbat inthe Tekke oasis: the strength 
of that tribe had been destroyed by the taking of Geok Tépé: 
the Russian frontier had been pushed on to Baha Durmaz, 
half way between Askabad and Sarakhs: Russian surveyors had 
crossed the river Tejend, alias Hari Rad, at that latter place, 
and felt their way through the province of Badgheis in Afghani- 
stan right up to the walls of Herat, and pronounced the country 
to be adapted for a prolongation of the Russian railway up to the 
very gate of India. The time had indeed come to visit these 
regions, and make a study of Russian contemporary history, but 
not in a cavilling or censorious spirit. The Russians have just as 
much right to absorb Trans-Caspia, and pummel the Tekke, as 
the English have to absorb the Panjéb and Sindh, and punish 
the Waziri and the plunderers of the Khaibar Pass, 

As an old administrator of Asiatic provinces, I naturally 
considered with the eye of a connoisseur the Civil and Military 
divisions of the Caucasus province, its resources and means of 
communication, its facilities for self-defence, and its degree of 
exposure to attack from without. ‘This is the first branch of the 
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subject. As one given to linguistic and ethnological studies 
I considered the people of this province in their tribes and their 
languages, and their religions: this is the second branch of 
the subject. As an old Indian Official, and an amateur strategist, 
from my experiences of war, tumult, mutiny, and annexations, 
Iconsidered the effect upon India of this new forward move on the 
Asiatic chess board, by which British India has for ever lost its 
political isolation, and is drawn into the vortex of European 
politics: this the third branch of the subject. I propose to 
discuss them in order. 

Between the Black Sea and Her&t lie the two Russian provinces 
of the Caucasus and Trans-Caspia, separated from each other 
by the Caspian Sea, The province of Caucasus is divided into 
Cis-Caucasia, north of the range and therefore in Europe, and 
Trans-Caucasia, south of the range and therefore in Asia, The 
Viceroy resides in Tiflis, within the latter sub-division, and up to 
the present time the post has been occupied by an Imperial 
Prince, but the present Emperor has substituted a General Officer, 
The Cis-Caucasian sub-division is again divided into districts; 
I, Kuban ; II, Stavropol; III, Terek, reaching from sea to sea. 
The Trans-Caucasian sub-division is again divided into districts: 
I, Daghestan'; II, Zakatali; II], ‘Tiflis; IV, Kutdis; V, 
Sukhum; VI, Black-Sea Littoral; VII, LElizabethpol; VIII, 
Baka ; [X, Erivan ; X, Batim ; XI, Kars. The total drea includes 
184,000 square miles, with an undue proportion of mountain and un- 
profitable waste land. The population amounts to less than five 
millions, The total revenue scarcely exceeds three quarters of a mil- 
lion. This indicates how different the problem is betwixt such a 
Government as this, and the Government of British India with its 
teeming millions. A railway traverses the whole breadth of Trans- 
Caucasia, from Batuiim and Potion the Black Sea, to Baku on the 
Caspian Sea. At Tiflis, the capital, the road commences, which 
traverses the pass of Dariel to Vladikafkas, the chief town of 
Cis-Caucasia. From a point on the line from Tiflis to the Black 
Sea will branch off the proposed railway to Kars and the Turkish 
frontier: from a point on the line from Tiflisto Bakdé, near the 
town of Akstafu, branches off the post road to Julfa, on the river 
Araxes, and the Persian frontier. The great feature of the 
Northern region is the barren steppe, the home of the Russian 
Cossaks: the feature of the Southern region is the watershed of 
Suram, which divides the basins of the rivers Kur and Riou. 
Both these rivers are known to fame. The former flows eastward, 
and discharges itself into the river Araxes, one of the rivers of 
Paradise, which flows into the Caspian Sea, forming from its 
source in the slopes of Mount Ararat the boundary of the Persian 
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kingdom, The latter is the representative of the classic Phasis, 
up which Jason and the Argonauts found their way to Kutais, 
the capital of Alétes, the father of Medea, whence the Golden 
Fleece was carried off triumphantly. Iu this fable we trace 
evidence of the first discovery of these regions by the Greek 
navigators ; and a still more majestic fable connects the name of 
Prometheus with the mountains of the Caucasus, whose watershed 
marks the line of division betwixt Europe and Asia, which in 
oriental story has its own cycle of legend as Koh-i-Kaf, a name 
more accurately preserved in the Russian form of the word Kafkas, 
while the uncertain geographical notions of the Greeks, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, extended the venerable name to the 
mountains of Afghanistan, a remnant of which error lives on 
iu the modern term Hindu Kish. There is, except in occasional 
choice spots, no great fertility, and no product of notoriety known 
in this province, and the revenues are far below the expenditure. 
‘he mineral wealth is great, specially the petroleum, the supply 
of which appears to be unlimited and inexhaustible. A small 
amount of wine is produced in one valley, known as Kakhetia. 
Manufacture is scarcely existent: I searched the bazars of ‘Tiflis, 
aud found nothing. The total absence of trees and verdure gene- 
rally is appalling ; but in secluded portions of the regions there 
are luxuriant forests, whence boxwood is supplied for the use 
of manufacturers in England. 

Petroleum appears to be one of the geological features of the 
region: it is found North of the Caucasian Range, at a 
convenient distance from the Black Sea: it is found Kast of the 
Caspian Sea in great quantities. ‘The Island of ‘Tcheliken 
has steep cliffs stained with the black flow of naphtha, which 
has for ages passed its riches into the unprofitable bosom of the 
Caspian Sea. But it is in the peninsula of Aspheron, immediately 
adjacent to Bak&, that the phenomena are seen in tlieir greatest 
development, 

Bak@ is the centre and the port of the inexhaustible petro- 
leum wells, which are destined to flood the world with 
kerosine. It is one of the wonders of the world, forthe supply is 
on the surface, and when a well is tapped, the liquid leaps 40 
feet high in the air; it bursts up through the sea, and one of the 
things to be done by a visitor is to go out in a boat and set 
the sea on fire, The fire-worshippers, who used to worship the deity 
here in the form of a flame of naphtha, are fairly driven out by 
the commercial use to which their divinity is put in modern times, 
for the oil is admirable and universally useful ; it is proposed to 
construct a pipe of the length of 500 miles to convey it to the 
Black Sea. The refuse, after refining, supplies fuel for the 
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steamers and railway, cheaper and better than coal. The railway 
carries countless oil-tanks, of the appearance of great elephants, 
to Tiflis, and the Caspian is full of steamers to convey the oil in 
vast tanks to Astrakhan and up the Volga. The mouths of the 
Volga have the drawback of being frozen in the winter, but Baka 
is outside the limit of severe winter, and the Russian Government 
finds itself, to its own astonishment, supplied with an unlimited 
number of steamers, not kept idle or collected from a great distance, 
but always ready to leave off carrying petroleum and carry 
across the Caspian in twenty-four hours a corps d’armée to 
Michaelovsk. ! 

Only a few weeks agoI wasat Bak, and these thoughts 
assumed upon the spot a much greater sense of reality than it is 
possible to give to them by pointing out the place ona map. The 
trains always arrive late at night, and the effect of the light burn- 
ing on the petroleum field is strange and imposing. 

It has always been stated that a priest from India was resident 
at the Fire Temple. As a fact he has taken his departure, and the 
religious rites have now come toa close, butit is interesting to 
consider for a moment, whether such a priest was really a Hindu, 
as he was always called, ora Parsi from the colony of fire-worship- 
pers in Bombay. I have myself visited the naphtha fires at the 
Temple of Jowdla Makhi in the district of Kangra in the Panjab, 
aud witnessed the ritual of wax candles being burned by the devout 
pilgrims in the flames, which found their way out of fissures in 
the rock. Unquestionably, this temple was the object of worship 
to the Hindu of Northern India, and not only as a remnant 
of an old local worship grafted on to the Brahmanical 
system. I remember meeting a Bengali Babu on his return 
from the worship, full of devout feelings, and he appealed to 
me to deny, if I could, the presence of a divinity which 
showed itself in the form of a flame, which required no fuel to 
keep it in full force, and yet could not by any contrivance, of brick 
or stonework, be extinguished. ‘The priest, therefore, may have 
been an Hindu. Thielman, however,a careful German traveller, 
himself visited the temple at night, and reports that he found a 
Parsi priest, sent from time to time from Bombay, to officiate 
to the chance Gheber pilgrim, who found his way to the shrine. 
But priests must live, either by the sale of candles, or otherwise, 
and Thielman mentions how a box of Vienna lucifer matches 
was kept in the corner of the cell, and the priest, for a cousidera- 
tion, lighted a number of jets by applying luéifers, and the 
light fell upon wails decorated with vulgar lithographs. He 
then sang a liturgy, rang a bell, offered sugar-candy to a small 
idol, though the Parsi has no idol, handing it on to the travellers 
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in exchange fora rouble, He then, by the aid of pipes, illuminated 
all the outer walls of the temple, and these walls were covered 
with inscriptions in some form of the Indian written character. 
It transpired that the priest hired out the use of the flame for 
burning lime, Itis as well that this form of divine worship, 
which has survived from the days of the dynasty of the Acha- 
menides, when tt was held in high honour, has now disappeared. 
Like the oracle of Delphi, and the statue of Memnon, and many 
a medizeval shrine of Spain and Italy, the secret of the priests 
has been exposed. . 

Just forty years ago I was with the army of Lord Gough in the 
Battles of Mudki, Ferozshahrand Sobraon, and when peace was 
signed before the captured city of Lahtr, and the Province of the 
Jhalandar Doab and Kangra added to British India, Lord 
Hardinge called me into his tent, and announced to me that he 
had appointed me, as a reward for my services during the 
campaign, to the charge of the district of Hoshyarpar; and, 
though so many years have passed away, Icannot forget the 
pride and delight with which I took over charge from my great 
master, John Lawrence, of my beautiful district. In geopraphical 
conformation the province of Jhalandar somewhat resembled that 
of the Caucasus: it ran from the River Beas to the River Satlaj, 
and embraced within its area the lower range of the Himalaya, 
aud my district was in the centre betwixt that of Jhalandar 
proper, which was entirely in the plains, and that of Kangra, 
which was entirely mountainous. From Hoshyarpdir, the capital, 
streams found their way east and west: from the north a 
mountain pass debouched upon the capital, and to the south ran 
roads east and west to Dehli and Lahfr. But this Province 
was, as it were, the Garden of Eden, teeming with a peaceful and 
industrious population, rich in cereals, saccharines, and oils, with a 
landscape varied by such groves of mangoe trees as no other 
part of India can rival, supplying, year after year, an imperial 
revenue in answer to a wave of the hand of the District Officer, 
who dwelt alone, without escort or guard, in the midst of a happy 
aud contented people. The contrast betwixt the prospect of Trans- 
Caucasia, and those fertile and happy districts on the Satlaj was 
appalling, even after making due allowance for the mellowed 
tints supplied by memory and deep-rooted attachment. It is 
true that over our heads appeared the mountains of El-Burz and 
Kazbek, with their canopies of eternal snow,—the loftiest mountains 
of Europe, being loftier than the dethroned Mont Blanc, but as I 
looked upon the villages and chief towns, and the inhabitants, 
I felt that I never could have dwelt happily for weeks, months, 
and years, in tents-in such a region and amidst such a people, 
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The railway from Tiflis to Bak& for the most past runs through 
a howling wilderness, and the only representatives of the human 
race are the man, or perhaps woman with a child in her arms, who 
stands with a staff to mark the crossings of roads, which, as far as 
the eye could mark, were neither traversed by the camel of the 
Nomad, nor the creaking cart of the Scythian. Railway notices 
were stuck up in correct form in the Russian and Arabic character, 
but there seemed no possibility of any one reading them, except 
the passengers of the one daily train which plodded by at stated 
hours, Yet the substitution of the railway for the tarantass and 
telega marks a distinct epoch of improvement. I saw an old 
tarantass in the yard of the inn at Baka, ready to convey an 
unhappy family toa solitary station lying off the railroad, and 
it appeared as antediluvian as a palanquin, andy et I recollect 
starting on a journey from Calcutta to Ambala in a palanquin, 
which “certainly is a form of locomotion very much less civilized 
than the tarantass. On the other hand Russia may be said to have 
ovly the dry bones of Asia, while the Master of India, and the 
Ruwer of China have the flesh, Hence comes the desire of the 
lean kine to swallow up the fat kine. 
3ut before I describe the people, which is the second branch 
of my subject, let ime record my opinion, not hastily arrived at, 
that the ‘Russian Government. of subject provinces is strong, 
thorough, and well-intentioned. There is none of. that entire 
absence of the first elements of Government, which distinguishes 
the abominable system of the Turkish Empire, nor is there that 
over-government, and undue interference in the affairs of private 
individuals, that is so offensive in Germany. I travelled all 
round the Russian shores of the Black Sea, and mingled freely 
with the people, and found universal civility and friendliness 
from fellow-travellers and officials. It is a fascinating tour, which 
comprehends, on going eastward, Odessa, and the Crimea, Kertch 
at the mouth of the sea of Azof, and the sreat slopes of the 
western Caucasus ; and on the return, the northern coast of Asia 
Minor with Trebizond, and the mouths of the river Halys, and 
the mysterious mouths of the Bosphorus, that great sea river, which 
finds its way betwixt the Symplegades, and flows on in one un- 
interrupted stream past the walls of Constantinople. The Bosphorus 
no doubt suggested the idea of the great circumambient ocean, 
which according to the notions of the “early Greeks, in the time 
of Homer, surrounded the world. Many thoughts rise up in the 
mind, as each day brings into sight new objects, and awakes 
new associations, As I sailed under the hills of Circassia, and 
read that that famous territory was actually without inhabitants, 
that virgin forests filled the valleys, and wild bulls roved about 
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among the ruins of deserted homesteads, since the whole popula- 
tion had migrated across the Black Sea rather than submit to 
the Russian domination, the scathing words of Tacitus came to the 


recollection— 
“ Solitudinem faciunt et pacem appellant.” 


As I walked through Trebizond, the natural conformation 
of the flat bills and deep valleys explained why it was named by 
the Greek word for “a table,” and a world-wide story came to 
my recollection as I looked up to the mountains of Asia behind, 
for from these heights the Ten Thousand of Xenophon, on their 
famous retreat through Kurdistan and Armenia, belield again the 
waves of the sea, and raised a mighty shout of “ Thalatia, Tha- 
latta,”’ while they erected a mighty mound, decorating it with 
their shields to commemorate their deliverance. That monument 
has long since perished, but the famous incident has caught the 
fancy of all succeeding generations, and will live for ever on the 
lips of men, like the burning of the ships of the great Spanish 
freebooter, and the famous signal at the masthead of Nelson on 
the day of his last victory. 

On the northern side of the Euxine, the famous harbour and _ bat- 
tle-field of Sebastopol can scarcely be passed without some notice. 
Though more than a quarter of a century has passed, the scene 
of ruin and desolation remains very much unchanged. In fact, 
the importance of the position has passed away. | arrived just in 
time to see the monuments over the graves of our soldiers being 
collected from the scattered graveyards, which were exposed to 
the risk of desecration from the Tatrar Mahometan villagers, into 
one central burial-ground, walled round and protected, on 
Cathcart’s Hill... Nothing can have been more friendly and noble 
than the conduct of the Russian authorities, I visited also 
the two solitary tombsor group of tombs on the Alma: 
they alone remain in situ. Every other vestige of the British 
Army in the Crimea is now collected in the one English grave- 
yard, The French did this work years ago, and collected the 
bones of the fallen also: we have allowed the graves to remain 
undisturbed, and fertile crops will efface all trace of the scat- 
tered resting places. But like the monument of Potidaa, which 
has survived more than two thousand years, to record the acts 
of the brave men who fell for their country, so will the monu- 
ments af Cathcart Hill record the deeds of valour of the Crimean 
war as long as England lasts as a nation and beyond. 

I must return to the second branch of my subject, the description 
of the nationalities and languages of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of the Caucasus, The Russian Government is very strong 
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on the side of cartography and statistics. Two excellent maps 
have been published at Tiflis, one describing the population 
ethnically, and the other administratively. The Russians them- 
selves, in the shape of permanent colonists, soldiery, and tempo- 
rary denizens, exceed one million, or one-fifth of the population, 
A few Poles are recorded, but, it may be presumed, are involuntary 
settlers, The Polish Doctor, who was called in to prescribe in my 
presence for a sick traveller, admitted that he was an insurgent, who 
had the alternative offered to him of practising his profession at Bak4, 
ora longer trip to Siberia, A great many of the Russians have left 
their homes in Old Russia, and settled here to avoid the military 
conscription, which offended their conscientious scruples ; but now 
that the military law is extended to the Caucasus province, 
they will have to move on further. Small colonies of Germans 
appear here and there, but it can scarcely be imagined that with 
the choice betwixt North America aud the Caucasus, the latter 
will be chosen. The hungry and ubiquitous Greek, who, if bidden, 
is ready to go to the infernal regions, is here in considerable 
numbers,—there are 20,000. So far the population is European. 
As might be imagined, numbers of Persians have crossed the 
Araxes as immigrants, or are descendants of old settlers, who 
date back to the long period of Persian domination. They amount 
to 130,000, and the Kurds, who are Persian subjects, though 
of distinct race, contribute 45,000. 25,000 Jews are recorded, 
but when I enquired whether the Jews were loathed and hated in 
this province, as they were by all classes in other parts of 
Southern Russia, I was answered in the negative, as the Arme- 
nians did all the dirty work of money-leuding, liquor-selling, 
brothel-keeping, and other offensive trades, which made the Jews 
so unpopular elsewhere. The province includes the greater 
part of Armenia Proper, and there are 700,000 Armenians, in- 
dustrious, influential, and well-placed, in fact the back-bone of the 
commercial community. ‘Tiflis is the capital of the old kingdom 
of Georgia, and a large population of agriculturists, amountiag 
to 900,000, is found in the different sub-divisions of Georgia 
Proper, Imeritia, Mingrelia, and Lazia, under the general name of 
Grusian. The attention of travellers is at once called to the 
appearance and dress of the Armenian and Georgian residents, 
all of whom are Christians, though belonging to separate churches. 
Still more remarkable, specially in their head dress, are the 
Trans-Caucasian or Azerbijani Turks, who number nearly a 
million, and do all the menial work of the country. They differ 
very materially from their cousins the Osmanli Turks on their 
right at Constantinople, and the Turcoman savages across the 
Caspian Sea. They appear to be an honest, hard-working race, 
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drivers of carriages, and generally useful. A few thousand Mongols 
and more than a hundred thousand Turks of the northern tribes, 
are also enumerated. However the existence of this section 
of the population, who are Mahometan, presents a counterpoise 
to the Christian races alreay mentioned, and renders any attempt 
at a national existence impossible. There can have been, or can be, 
no possible bond.of union, past, present, or future, This is the 
great strength of Russia’s position in this province. 

Such is the population of the plains, or steppes, or lower ranges, 
but in the Caucasus mountains, a congeries of small and totally un- 
connected tribes long defied the power of the great Governments, 
north and south, but have at last knuckled down in subjection 
to Russia. They dwell in valleys, which are approached with 
difficulty, and their conquest has never paid the expenses of the 
conflict, but it was impossible to tolerate an independence which 
indulged itself in free-booting. The Dariel Pass appears to be 
a line of demarcation of the eastern and western tribes, the 
most notorious of the Eastern Section being the inhabitants of 
Daghestén, known generally as Lesghian, another term for free- 
hooters, among whom Schamyl mantained his war of indepen- 
dence. The most notorious of the Western Section are the Swani, 
of the upland valleys of Swanetia, who, under the heights of 
their snowy ranges, have maintained a rude and savage free- 
dom and their pagan forms of religion, very much as the Siah- 
posh Kafirs have done in the upland valleys of the Hindu-Kush. 
Along the shores of the Black Sea are the Abkhasians, the nomi- 
nal remnant of the Tcherkessians or Circassians, and north of 
the Caucasus the Kabardans, who extend along the Northern 
slopes as far as Vladikafkas, and beyond these on the northern 
slopes reaching down to the Caspian Sea are the Tshetshen, a 
tribe of bad repute. Betwixt the eastern and western groups 
thus enumerated right up to Mount Kasbek, dwell the interesting 
tribe of the Ossete, partly Mahometan and partly Christian and 
even pagan, but who also, as will be shown from their language, are 
Arian, while all their neighbours, for want of a better classiication, 
must be lumped together in a group called the Caucasian, 
Each one of the tribes mentioned has uumberless sub-divisions 
without any bond of union, which differ in customs and often in 
language. 

And from this point of view I will now consider the position 
of the province of the Caucasus. It is of the essence of good 
government that the Ruler should be accessible to, and able to 
understand, the people, and this necessity is impressed deeply 
on the officials of British India, and fortunately in most of the 
provinces there are leading languages; but in British Burma, 
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the Central Provinces, and Assam there is a multiplicity of smal] 
and unimportant languages. The position of the conscientious 
official in the Caucasus is a difficult one. Russian is necessarily 
the official language, and is the mother-tongue of one-fifth of 
the residents. The Armenian, Georgian, and Trans-Caucasian 
‘Turki stand next in importance, but belonging to totally distinct 
families or groups of languages from each other and Russian, 
require a distinct and separate study. Russian belongs to the 
Slavonic branch of the Arian family; Armenian, like Persian, 
belongs to the Iranian branch of the same familly. Turki 
is a member of the Altaic family of Agglutinative Languages, 
and the form spoken here is not impregnated with Persian and 
Arabic words like the Osmanli. Georgian is one of the Caucasian 
Janguages with no relation to any of the foregoing. Moreover, 
each of the foregoing languages has a different form of writing 
exclusively used. There appears to be an entire blending together 
of the speakers of these different languages, and it is difficult 
to say which would be the one language which was understood 
by all. It is scarcely necessary to say that the four great lan- 
guages of Europe are at a discount. 

I give a practical instance: when at Baki last October (1883), 
I hired a carriage to drive six or seven miles to the petroleum 
fields. My coachman was.a good, intelligent fellow, but he spoke 
nothing but Turki; my landlord, an Italian, explained to him 
carefully what he was to do with us, and we did very well until 
we arrived in the middle of the machinery. I was unable to 
formulate any questions, and he had not the innate skill of a 
practised guide to explain by gesture what was going on around : 
the men employed in, the operations were, like himself, Turks. 
I was in despair when I beheld a well-dressed Armenian gentleman 
approaching me: raising my hat I addressed him consecutively 
in French, German, and Italian, and on each occasion he shook 
his head to. show his inability to comprehend me. He then 
addressed me in Armenian, Russian, and Turki, and I shook my 
head hopelessly, though I quite knew which languages he was 
using, as they were always sounding around me, and I had 
learnt to distinguish their sounds. It would have been an 
absurdity on my part to address him io English, nor did he 
vex my soul by addressing me in Georgian. We stood blandly 
smiling at each other, when, under a sudden inspiration, he cried 
out : “ I suppose you do not speak Persian ”—“ Not speak Persian !” 
I replied, “ why, it is a language with which I'am quite familiar. ” 
We fraternized at once. He explained everything, as he was 
himself a proprietor of a great many wells; he took us into his 
office and gave us refreshments, and we parted as warm friends, 
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Some further allusion to these languages is necessary. Armenian 
is an ancient literary language, and the form in which their 
ancient translation of the Bible was made, has become archaic, and 
has been replaced by a modern form : this modern form has two 
distinct varieties, as the language spoken by the Western Armeniaus 
in Turkey in Asia Minor is so essentially different from the Eastern 
Armenian, spoken in Persia and Russia, that separate translations of 
the Bible have been published. The Georgian la: guage has again 
split up into Imeritian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Swauetian, as well 
as Georgian Proper. In this language also exists the archaic 
and obsolete form, retained for ecclesiastical use. ‘The limits, 
however, of the Georgian field heing more contracted, the 
differences are less important. But by the term Turki is known 
a cluster of very distinct languages spoken over very distant 
areas by a scattered, and often nomadic population, differing from 
the Osmanli Turk in culture, and every thing but religion and 
race. There is the western or highly refined Osmanli Turki : 
the Trans-Caucasian or Azerbijani spoken by thousands in the 
province of the Caucasus: the Trans-Caspian Turki, called 
also Jaghatai, spoken by the Tekke Turcomans and kindred 
Nomads of Merwand Akal: the Uzbeg Turki spoken in Trans- 
Oxiana: the Turki of Eastern Turkistan, or Chinese Tartary, 
of which we have a grammar by the lamented Shaw, Political 
Agent at Kashgar: turning back to the west again, across 
the steppes, we find tribes speaking the Kirghez variety, the Turki 
of Astrakhan, the Turki of Kazan and the Tschuvas. Far to the 
north is the Yakut. As the Russian frontier has extended east- 
ward from the river Volga and the Caspian Sea towards Afghanis- 
tan, new linguistic phenomena have presented themselves, and 
have to be taken-count-of, if any decent form of administration 
is to be maintained. 

Admitting that the majority of the Persians and Kurds, found 
in the province, are subjects of the Shah of Persia, still their 
number, either domiciled or temporary residents in the proviuce, 
adds to the complication of the problem. In the district of 
Bak& and in one district south of the River Kur, known as 
Lenkorau, the language is a dialect of Persian, aud other dialects 
of this beautiful and simple language are gradually coming 
into our knowledge. The Kurds are a manly and independent race, 
and colonies are found on the frontier of Trans-Caspia, where 
they were placed to hold their own against the 'urcoman : 
thieves, they are set to catch thieves. Their language is of the 
Aryan family, akin to Persian, and they come of an ancient 
race, being descendants of those Carduchi who gave such trouble 
to Xenophon and his Ten Thousand in their famous retreat, 
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But the confusion of races, languages, and religions in the plaing 
is as nothing compared with the state of affairs within the ranges 
of Mount Caucasus. In the plains we have been dealing with 
tens of thousands, connected, except in the case of the Georgians, 
with large communities beyond the Russian frontier, and with 
men and women who. if in a low state of culture, were still far 
from being savages, or ignorant of the existence of other races but 
themselves. But in the mountains of the Caucasus we find the same 
phenomenon which is exhibited in the mountains of Central India, 
the slopes of the Himalaya, and the mountains of Abyssinia, 
As in the course of centuries the great conquering races of 
mankind pushed forward in their irresistible progress, slaying 
and destroying, the remnants of the weaker races, who had 
preceded them in occupation, fled right and left to the inacces- 
sible mountains, or the malarious valleys, and were able thus 
to prolong a low and savage existence, keeping their old religious 
customs and language, dwindling in some cases to a few villages, in 
other cases occupying a certain number of upland and safeguarded 
valleys, shunning intercourse with their neighbours even on 
the other side of the snow-capped watershed which separated 
them. It is mentioned that some of the languages of the Caucasus 
are restricted to a few hundreds, the residents of a few villages, 
Pliny mentions how in the marketplace of Colchis, the modern 
Kut4is, capital of Imeritia, some scores of languages were spoken, 
as some adventurous member of a highland clan would creep 
down to sell his surplus produce. Great interest has always been 
felt in this so-called Caucasian group, though it had long ago 
transpired that the remnants of very different tribes, with very 
different languages, had been huddled together in the same 
coigne of refuge, like hunted game of all descriptions flying 
before an army of hunters. As far back as 1823, Klaproth, 
in his Asia Polyglotte had collected the scattered information 
of that period, at a time when the Russian dominion was not 
established in the mountains, and all explanation for scientific pur- 
poses was impossible. Even then, however, he protests against the 
absurdity of the term Caucasian applied to the Arian nations 
of Europe and Asia, as if their origin had any connection with the 
Caucasus. In 1844, Sjogren published the results of his personal 
researches among the Ossete, an Arian tribe, and other writers 
followed him in the description of this interesting language, and the 
analogies which it offers to other Arian languages. Its place was 
finally fixed in the Iranian branch of the great Arian family. 

Baron Uslar, in 1856, was entrusted by the Russian Government 
with the task of preparing an ethnographic description of the 
tribes of the Caucasus, and his attention was directed to their 
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languages. He drew up in the Russian language notices of 
the Awar, the Tshetshen, the Kasikumuk, the Akusha, the Kurin, 
the Tabasseran, and Artshi, which last language was spoken in 
one village only, something quite peeuliar and isolated, and 
yet closely related to some of its neighbours. All these were 
in tbe eastern field of the Caucasus, In the western field, Baron 
Uslar describes the Abkhaz on the littoral of the Black Sea, 
Schiefuer, Rosen, Bergé, either followed or preceded him in his 
investigation in different parts of his field, and Schiefner translated 
the whole of his reports into German, and published them in the 
memoirs of the St. Petersburg Academy. L’ Huilier and Loewe pub- 
lished Grammars and Dictionaries of the Tsherkess or, as it is better 
known, the Circassian language: such were the materials of an 
original character available. 

I met Schiefner in 1878 at the Oriental Congress at Florence, 
and entered into conversation with this great scholar on the 
subject of the language of the Caucasus, having been greatly 
interested with what Bergé had told me on the subject three 
years before at the Congress at St. Petersburg. I asked him 
to prepare for me an account of these languages, which he did 
in the German language, I had it translated into English, and 
published in the Report of the Philological Society, but before 
it appeared, the great scholar had passed away. [In this sketch 
he first narrates the progress of our knowledge and the name 
of the scholars who had written on the subject, and then 
describes some of the peculiarities of the languages. The great 
frequency of gutturals and sibilants in all the Caucasian languages 
is remarkable: they amount to as many as fifteen. There are 
also mixed sounds compounded with the letter L, which approxi- 
mate to the clicks generally supposed to be peculiar to Africa. 
The term “Gender” is well known to all students of Arian 
and Semitic languages, but the majority of languages have no 
“Gender.” The Caucasian languages, like the South African, 
divide their words into certain elasses, depending upon the 
fact whether they signify beings with or without reason, and 
among the former, whether they are male or female, or with 
undeveloped or unrecognized sex, Cases are numerous, though the 
accusative is wanting, and number is marked by suffixes. In 
the majority of the languages, the vigesimal system of numerals 
prevails. The verbs are exuberant in tense and mood-forms, 
expressing beginning, continued, coutemplated, and _ required 
action, Some of the tense-forms, such as the Aorist, represent 
peculiarly refined and accurate modifications of the root-meanings, 
In the Tsherkess and Abkhaz, both on the shores of the Black 
Sea, we find the use of prefixes, 
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Schiefuer then proceeds to classify these languages with re- 
ference to their morphological relations, 


Class 1.—A. Awar, spoken in the heart of Daghestan. 
B. Akusha, East of above, 
C. Kasika@muk, in Central Daghest&n. 


D. Tabasseran, do do. 
E. Kurin, in South Daghest&n, 
F. Artshi, do, 


G. Ude, outside of and to the South of Daghestén in 
two villages only. 


Class II.—A. Tsherkess, on the Black Sea. 


B, Abkhaz, do. do. 
Class [11.—A. Tush, on the Northern slope of the Caucagus, 
B, Tshetshen, do. do. 


Class I V.—Georgian. 


The number of purely Caucasian languages, in a linguistic 
sense, is restricted to the above-mentioned twelve, as the other 
language spoken within the region, the Ossete, is classed in the 
Tranian branch of the well-known Arian family. 

Thus there are eighteen languages in all spoken by the settlers, 
or the indigenous tribes, of this Province, taking no count of the 
well-known LEuropean languages, such as German. Some of 
them are indeed magnificent and widespread vernaculars, support- 
ed by an ancient literature, and modern press: others are 
restricted to a narrow area, and uncultivated, though ‘not likely 
to be extinguished in the struggle for life; one, the 
T'sherkess, has actually been driven out of the province by the 
expatriation of the tribe: others again are miserable remnants 
of a former epoch, interesting survivals, but not likely to hold up 
against the pressure of modern civilisation, destined to give way 
altogether, or subside into such a patois as is spoken among them- 
selves by the Swiss mountaineers. No doubt in the ranges of the 
Himalaya and Vindya, scores of similar languages could be pointed 
out, specially in the province of Assam and the Central Provinces, 
and it is to be feared that no official of Government, English or 
Native, is able to communicate with members of such tribes, and 
no schools of the most primary kind exist in which instruction is 
given in such languages. We hear of tumults and petty rebellions 
in different obscure corners of India, which generally can be 
traced back to misunderstandings, because the District Officer 
could not communicate unreservedly with his people. It is a 
scandal that there is not a single Gond school in the Central 
Provinces. 

One feature of the Russian administration of Asiatic Provinces 
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remains tobe noticed, and itis an important one, Education 
is not neglected, and the stream of boys and girls flowing to 
or from the schools at certain hours of the day, is a feature of 
the great South Russian cities, and this must produce, accompani- 
ed as it is by cheap literature, a rapptochement of fellow subjects 
intellectually and morally, in spite of the congenital difference 
of race and religion and ancestral, as contrasted with acquir- 
ed, language. The Russian seated on the extreme East of Europe 
is not so far removed in ideas and culture from the Asiatic 
of the West of Asia as the insular Englishman is from the 
angular and isolated Hindu, Hence arises a.greater intercourse 
between the conqueror and conquered, leading to intermarriages 
and commensality, things that are impossible in India. Hence 
also it arises that the Russians assimilate the Georgian and 
Armenian to themselves, trust them, and admit them to the 
highest office. Prince Melikoff, Governor of Daghestén, was an 
Armenian. Loris Melikoff, Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
forces at Alexandropol, in the late Turkish war, was an Armenian, 
He was admitted to all social privileges and dignities: at a great 
dinner party at his own house, he remarked to an English traveller 
as follows :— 

“The company present will give you a good idea of the force of Russia 
in assimilating foreign elements. I am an Armenian, but I think no one 
could detect it by my speech ; my wife is a Georgian, and speaks the purest 
Russian ; at my left hand is the Chief of the district, who is as Russian as 
if his ancestors had been in the country for 500 years, though he is of 
recent German origin; next to him sits my Adjutant, Captain Allison, 
whose grandfather was an Englishman ; he himself speaks no English ; and 
so on to the end there is not a man. present of Russian origin, but itisa 
thoroughly Russian company. Then, as to the place which I occupy,— 
Vladikavkaz, as you know, means in the Russian language ‘ commanding the 
Caucasus’—in other words, the key-of the Caucasus. Now, the Russian 
Government puts this key into my hands with the same confidence as if 
every drop of blood in my veins were Russian. Neither England in India, 
nor France in Algiers, dreams of giving a principal command to a native ; 
while on the Caucasus the: highest positions are held by natives. At one 
of the most critical periods of our history the Commander-in-Chief was 
a Georgian, Prince Tsitsiani, who fully justified the choice of the Govern- 
ment, for he was one of the ablest men we have had at the head of affairs.” 

How different is the feeling in British India and the accepted 
policy of the Government! Extensive provinces are left with 
native Sovereigns, and this implies that they are deemed capable 
of exercising the highest offices of State over a people, who are 
of precisely the same religion, race, and language as are our 
subjects. Yet within the provinces of British India, natives of 
India are, from a narrow jealousy, systematically excluded from 
high civil office, though notoriously fitted for it: as to giving 
them a high military command, the idea would not be entertained ; 
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and when with a niggard hand some doors are opened to higher 
office, offensive privileges are reserved to the superior caste of 
European British subjects, who are merely birds of passage, while 
the subjects of the other European nations, and the American 
citizens, as well as the Eurasian, ‘Armenian, and Parsi community, 
are left exposed to certain perils, which we must be thankful to 
believe are only imaginary. No nation that hopes to perpetuate 
its rule in a conquered country, can safely act thus ; if the English- 
man stands thus haughtily apart, the day of his expulsion is not 
far distant. The great Roman Empire flourished so long, because 
it extended its citizenship to the whiole world, and some of the 
greatest of the Emperors sprang from Iberian or Dalmatian Colonies, 

I now come to the third branch of my subject, the effect 
upon British India of the occupation of the province of the 
Caucasus in force by Russia, afd its silent advance across the 
Caspian Sea into Trans-Caspia. To do this I must more _parti- 
cularly describe my late visit, and the reflections which it 
suggested, 

My route was nearly the direct one, vid Berlin and Warsaw 
to Odessa, and so timed as to hit off the steamer which goes so 
many times a week to Sebastopol. At Sebastopol I occupied 
the interval between the arrival and departure of successive 
steamers by visiting Cathcart Hill, Balaclava, Inkerman, and the 
Alma, and inspecting the orerations of General Conolly and 
Vice-Consul Harford in removing the monuments. Idrove by 
the celebrated Baida Valley route to Yalta, where I went on 
board the steamer, visited Kaffa, Kertch, coasted the Caucasus 
mountains, touched at Sukhum Kale in Akbhasia, and reached 
Batam, the terminus” of the new railway from Tiflis, in time 
to catch the morning train, and reach Tiflis that night in a run 
of fifteen hours. I was peculiarly lucky, as the branch to 
BatGim had only been opened in the autumn of 1883, and I 
was saved the annoyance of going to Poti, which would have 
entailed delay and the risk of fever. 

From Tiflis a pleasant run of twenty-one hours took me to 
Bak& on the Caspian, The Russian railways are admirable ; my 
fellow-travellers were most agreeable ; the climate at that season 
of the year was faultless; my passport was never asked for ; 
the police gave no trouble. Civility, and something more, kind- 
ness, are what the stranger uniformly finds in Russia, I re- 
turned along the coast of Asia Minor to Constantinople, thence 
to Varna, Bucarest, Buda-Pesth, Vienna, to England. 

Part of my object was, as I have stated, to study on the spot the 
problem of the possible occupation of Herat by the Russians. I 
disclaim all Russophobism, and the least particle of antipathy to 
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Russia. I look upon that great Power as a fellow-worker with 
England in the civilization of Asia; still, when great interests are 
at stake, it is well to know what our friends and our neighbours are 
about, however kindly intended and unselfish they may be, or 
pretend to be. 

The problem of the invasion of India by some Power west- 
ward of the River Indus, has been before me ever since I was 
sent forty years ago by the late Lord Ellenborough, Governor- 
General of India, to the north-west frontier of India in the 
Political Department, The first Afghan war was just over, 
and I met all the men who had taken part in that war, and 
lived in intimacy with Havelock and Broadfoot; then suddenly 
the Sikh war burst upon us, and I was with Hardinge and 
Gough when Lahdr was taken in 1846, and in the Punjab fight- 
ing to keep possession of my own district, when our frontier 
was in 1849 pushed on beyond’ the River Indus to the foot of 
the Afghan mountains. In those days we thought little of 
Russia, though Count Soltikoff was moving about in our midst, 
for many hundred leagues spread betwixt our advanced frontier 
aud that of the Russians. 

But after the Crimean War, Russia,—just as France is doing 
now—began a series of petty campaigns eastwards‘as if to com- 
pensate herself from her weaker Asiatic neighbours for the 
serious defeats which she had experienced at the hands of her 
European rivals. She first disposed of Schamyl, and made 
herself entirely mistress of the Caucasus range, thus rendering 
Cis- and Trans-Caucasia for the first time a compact province 
extending from the Black to the Caspian Seas, and a basis for 
invasion both of Persia and Turkey in Asia. But we shall see 
further on, that the Caucasus province was intended to be 
the basis for something more than this: at least it has proved 
to be so. 

In 1864 Russia extended her frontier into the basin of the Sir 
Darya or Jaxartes, and occupied Tashkend. This led on to the 
entire subjugation of the Kbanate of Kokand, and the effec- 
tual intimidation of the Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara, This 
brought the Russian frontier into immediate proximity with 
that of Afghauistan, which has always been considered 
as part of the Iudian polity or influence. Very little sympathy 
was felt for such petty States as Khiva, Bokhar a,and Kokand, 
aud Russia did good service in taming or extinguishing them. 
Yet India could not look on unmoved, and when Kaufmann 
in 1878 collected an army at Tashkend to make a demonstra- 
tion against British India at the yery moment of the Berlin 
Congress, it was felt that the mask was dropped, If in a game 
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of chess the player lays his finger on a piece, even if he does 
not move it, his policy is disclosed to his adversary. Thus Kauf- 
mann’s menace, though only a menace, showed clearly that 
British India was the quarter in which Russia intended here. 
after to operate if brought into collision with England. The 
distance of Tashkend from Russia Proper, and the fact that it was 
all but impossible to connect them by a railway, was one factor in 
the problem which had to be considered. The lofty barrier of 
the Hindu Kash was another ; it had, however, in past time, been 
surmounted by many an invader of India, and, as a fact, a 
portion of Afghan territory lay beyond it. 

Suddenly, however, the basis of operations was shifted from 
the Sir Darya to the Caspian Sea, and the eyes of those who 
watched the game saw clearly that Russia had an easier way 
to operate upon India than by the River Oxus and the Hindu 
Kiish, and each year has made this fact clearer, and this is the 
object of my present communication. The matter is not new 
to the inner circle of experts, and to those who have studied 
the subject, but it is not so well known to the general public 
as it should be. The last link of the chain was forged when, 
at the end of 1882, the railway was opened from Tiflis to 
Bak4, Let me first draw attention to the geographical features 
of the line, and then treat the subje&t in detail. 

No one is unaware that the resources of Russia on the north 
coast of the Black Sea are unlimited in magnitude. - That is 
the first section of the subject. The next section is the Cau- 
casus province, the existence of which is generally known, 
but the potentialities and the capabilities of the Russian power 


- jn that province are-not so well known. The third section 


is the Caspian Sea; I have already noticed above what a large 
fleet of steamers is collected on these waters. The fourth section 
is the Trans-Caspian province of Russia traversed by a rail- 
way as far as Kizil Arvat, and by a good road as far as the 
“frontier at this moment,” Baba Durmaz. It is proposed to 
construct a railway as far as Geok Tépé. In a few months, 
or even while I write, that frontier line may be pushed forward. 
The fifth section is the line of country from the Russian frontier 
through Saraskh to the Hari Rad River, where unquestion- 
ably Afghan territory, and, as above stated, the influence of British 
India, commences. The sixth section is the country betwixt 
the Hari Rdd and Hert, the district of Badgheis. This region 
has only been revealed to us last year. Beyond Herat we are 
at home, and the interior of our home is known to all of us, 
During the Crimean War the weakness of Russia was 
exposed by her inability to bring her resources of men and 
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material to the front, from the absence of military roads and 
railroads. “As regards the Black Sea she has cured that de- 
fect now. She still has the incurable defect of the whole 
line of her coast, with the exception of the Crimea, being 
bound by a frozen sea for a certain time in the winter, At 
Odessa, last winter, the residents walked round the big ships 
frozen in the harbour, Odessa, Nicolaef, and Sebastopol on the 

Black Sea, Taganrog and Rostof on the Sea of Azof, are linked by 
a net-work of railways to every part of the Empire, 

At Kertch, which is the door of the Sea of Azof, under the 
direction of Todleben, a most formidable fortification has been 
constructed, under the guns of which every vessel entering 
the Sea of Azof must pass. In the Black Sea are the ex- 
cellent steamers, large and commodious, of the Russian Naviga- 
tion Company, all built at Newcastle and on the Clyde, but 
the docks of Sebastopol have once more resumed their activity, 
At Odessa, Sebastopol, and Batim the steamers on arrival lie 
flush up to the pier, an obvious convenience in embarking and 
disembarking troops. 

The transit from Odessa to Batam occupies four days, and 
from Sebastopol three days, calling at all the ports; but a 
direct transit across the Black Sea would occupy~ only half 
the time, Of course the navigation of the Black Sea _pre- 
supposes the absence of a superior hostile fleet; in that case 
not only would it be impossible for the transports to cross, but tbe 
last five miles of railroad from Tiflis to Batim run along a low 
shore, and could be rendered impassable by a gunboat. It is in 
time of peace only that the Caucasus province can be reinforced 
from the side of the Black Sea, It is proposed to construct 
a branch railway from- the -Rostof-Vladikafkas line to Novo 
Russik, on the Black Sea, which would enable reinforcements 
to be sent from the interior of Russia to the military posts 
on the Black Sea at a time when the Sea of Azof is obstruct- 
ed by ice, 

Let us now consider the second section, the province of the 
Caucasus. It embraces the whole of the Caucasus mountain 
range from sea to sea, a strip of level country to the north 
of that range, and the region of Trans-Caucasia, south of that 
range, the frontier of which marches with the frontiers of 
Lurkey and Persia, 

The strength of the army of the Caucasus province, without 
the reserve, may be taken as from 60,000 to 70,000 effective 
men. The reserve would raise it to 120,000, and the bands 
of irregular Georgian cavalry and infantry, which are called 
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out in war-time, to 30,000 more. Every military cantonment 
comprises a military colony, to which every soldier, after com- 
pleting his term of service (five years), can retire. These settle- 
ments are extending annually, and materially strengthen the 
Russian hold on the country. To the above available force 
must be added the Cossacks, who can turn out 50,000 horse- 
men, most useful cavalry for Asiatic compaigning. This in- 
formation is supplied by a competent authority only last year. 
There is no fear of invasion spontaneously from the side of 
Turkey or Persia, as both those effete and moribund powers 
are anxious to be let alone, and can only be induced to strike 
when it comes to be a struggle for dear life. In the last 

war Turkey invaded the Caucasus | province with a view to create a 
diversion in what seemed to be a death-struggle. 

In addition to this effective force in the province, reinforcements 
to any extent can be sent to Viadikafkas, north of the Caucasus 
range, which is in railway connection with every part of the 
Empire. Except in winter, a mountain road over a pass of 
8,000 feet is open to troops by the Dariel Pass, through an 
entirely pacified district ; and, in a few years, one of two schemes 
will surely be carried out, either a railroad through the Dariel 
Pass, which would be a small affair compared to that of 
Mont Cenis or Mont Gothard, or a railway of greater length 
and easier construction skirting the northern flank of the range 
eastward to the Caspian, at Petrofsk, thus supplying a new feeder 
of troops for the Trans-Caspian province, and then running on 
the shore of the Caspian through Derbend to Baku, the eastward 
terminus of the Tiflis, railroad to the Caspian. In either case 
unlimited reinforcements could be speedily sent to the Trans- 
Caucasus army, wnder all circumstances and at all seasons, 
Except in winter, reinforcements could also be sent from Astrakhan 
by sea to Bak or Michaelovsk, but the mouth of the Volga is 
frozen for many months, 

In the “Times” appeared the following notice from St. Peters- 
burg, dated December 26, 1883 :-—“ An Imperial Decree orders the 
reorganization of the local troops of the Caucasus and the 
formation of six battalions of reserve.” It reads very much 
as being an order analogous to the annual relief in British India, 
but such an order might mean the detachment of a corps 
d’armée of 20,000 picked men by railroad from Tiflis to Bakt 
in twenty-one hours. There is no English Consular Agent at 
Tiflis or Baku, and this military movement might attract no atten- 
tion ; there are vast open spaces eastward of Tiflis, and it might be 
presumed that this corps d’armée had been detached for autumn 
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mancuvres and ball practice. What would become of that 
corps d’armée on its arrival at Baku we shall see in the third 
section. 

The third section is the Caspian Sea, but it includes the great 
and rising city of Baku, the eastward terminus of the Trans- 
Caucasus Railway. Baku is a name of which we shall hear 
more in the next quarter of a century. Nearly exactly opposite 
to it, om the other side of the Caspian Sea, but within twenty- 
four hours’ steaming distance, is Michaelovsk, the terminus of 
the Trans-Caspian Railway, which now proudly takes its place 
in the railway books of the Russian Empire, though I have never 
met any one who had travelled by it, nor did the railway inspector, 
who accompanied me to Baki, venture across to look at it ; there 
is no question but that it exists, but for strictly mailitary and 
aggressive purposes, 

It was an impressive sight that met me, when early in the morning 
I hurried down to the dock, and stepped from the pier on to 
a steamer just about to start for Astrakhan. Before me lay 
the great mysterious Russian salt lake, the greatest internal sea, 
and the one on which no flag but the Russian can fly. Beyond, 
in the unseen distance, was the mysterious T'rans-Caspian territory, 
and the new road to India. I had been one of the first, forty-two 
ears ago, to cross the Isthmus of Suez on the then new route 
to India, and I wished that I was younger, and could cross to 
Michaelovsk, and work my way to Saraskh. While I was on 
board, a steamer came into sight hailing from Resht, Asterabad, 
and Michaelovsk. I was delighted to hear around me the 
well-known Persian language ounce more spoken, and I thought 
of the anecdote of the Emperor Trajan, who saw the ships 
from India coming into harbourat_ the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and wished that he was young enough to goto that unknown 
country. Two Frenchmen landed from that steamer, who had 
accomplished a marvellous journey from Pekin, through Siberia 
and ‘T'rans-Caspian Turkestan. They had ridden from Khiva 
to Merv, and from Merv to Meshed, without let or hindrance 
from the Turkomans, who a few years ago would have killed 
them or sold them into bondage. So mighty has been the 
ehange worked by the storming of Geok Tépé by Skobeleff. 
I asked the travellers how they managed to work ‘their way from 
Khiva to Merv, and Merv to Meshed. They attributed it entirely 
to their skill in managing natives, in which Russians and 
English were so deficient, according to them. I then asked them 
what language they made use of, and found that they knew 
nothing but French, and had not even a personal servant nor 
an interpreter; they had been shot through by the Governor 
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of Khiva like pellets through a pop-gun, At any rate there 
can be no doubt that, at any given moment, without a note of 
preparation, a corps d’armée, brought in one day from Tiftis 
to Baku, could, the next day, be shipped across to Michaelovsk, 
The fourth section, or the Trans-Caspian province of Russia, 
is partly traversed by a railway, 144 miles in length; the 
time occupied being twelve hours, The country is perfectly 
level, and uninfested by hostile tribes; but a desert, and devoid 
of human habitation. This work is entirely due to the energy 
and ability of General Annenkoff, the Controller of Russian 
Military ‘Transport uuder General Skobeleff, who suggested 
and carried out the design of a railway from the ‘Caspian to 
the Tekke oasis at Kizil Arvat. There happened to be 100 
miles of rails lying unused at Bender, on the Danube, purchased 
for use during the Turkish War. This material was shipped 


‘to Poti, carried by rail to Tiflis, dragged on carts and camels 


to Bak&, shipped to Michaelovsk, and, in spite of the lukewarmness 
of the Russian Government, and the ridicule of those who were 
ignorant or jealous, or both, laid down and materially assisted 
Skoveletf in his campaign. This was the first sod turned of 
a line destined before long to extend to Herat, and link itself 
to the railway system of British India. Whatever may be the 
results, the Emperor and his Ministers at St. Petersburg are 
by no means responsible for the wonderful and unexpected 
supply of steamers and railway that connect Baka with’ Kizil 
Arvat. The railway ends there, and it is an error to suppose 
that either railway or tramway extends further. Baba Durmaz, 
47 miles south-east of Askabad, and a deserted village, is the 
frontier of Russia on the Ist January 1884, However, among 
the railway projects actually under the consideration of the 
Governor of the Caucasus, is the extension of the line from Kizil 
Arvat to Geok Tépé, ; 

The fifth section extends along a debateable land claimed 
by the King of Persia, but, until the taking of Geok Tépé (which 
is called also Yenge Sheher), overrun by Turkoman_ hordes, 
whom it was beyond the power of the Persian Government 
to covtrol A great change has come over both the Akhal 
Tekke and the Merv Tekke, and the King of Persia is indirectly 
indebted to the victory of Russia for the opportunity of reasserting 
his authority. By a treaty with Persia, dated 1880, the Russians 
have for the time accented a boundary, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the Turkomans, who are so cowed, will give them 
any excuse for moving on, but, if they did, the Russians would 
unquestionably refuse to acknowledge the sovereignty of Persia 
over this e-ction, though they scarcely could ignore the autho- 
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rity permanently established at Saraskh. Still the General 
commanding did not hesitate to send forward a competent 
surveyor, Lessar, to take the levels for a railroad to Saraskh, 
which is actually on the Hari Rid, or Herat River, though known 
there as the Tejend, or Saraskh Daria. General MacGregor, from 
India, had reached this town coming from the East, so here the 
advanced line of the Russians touched the advanced line of 
the English ; and a little to the west of this town the regular 
established road from Meshed to Merv, which is only 90 miles 
distant, is crossed. Saraskh is occupied by a battalion of Persian 
infantry, and is a large fortress, but the astute surveyor remarks 
that it is quite possible to carry the line at such a distance 
north of the fortress as practically to be independent of it. 

In the newspapers of January 24th, 1884, a Russian paper, the 
Caspt, is quoted as the authority for the news that at the close 
of last year the Merv Tekke had made a raid into Persia, even 
as far as Meshed. This may be true or false, but it will have 
the same result of inducing the Russians to push on their railway 
as far as their frontier Baba Durmaz, or even as far as Saraskh, 
thus completely protecting the Persian frontier from future 
raids, 

The sixth section, as stated above, is, according to the opinion 
of the ‘highest English authority, within the recognized territory 
of Afghanistan, as distinguished from Khorasan, which belongs 
to Persia, and the free country of the Turkoman tribes. And 
yet the Russian General had the boldness to send his surveyor 
across the Hari Rfid River into this province, and survey a line 
for the railway up to the wails of Herat, showing professionally 
that there is no impediment whatever of a physical character 
and no elevation to be traversed of- more than 900 feet, and no 
opposition from the tribes occupying the country. 

Summing up the whole distance from Michaelovsk, the basis 
on the Caspian, to Herat, “the Gate of India,’ we have the 
following ascertained distances : — 

English Miles, 


Michaelovsk to Kizil Arvat ee 147 (railroad). 
Kizil Arvat to Askabad oo. ..» 135 (road, railroad proposed). 
Askabad to Saraskh ... — (surveyed) 
Saraskh to Herat see 202 7 
669 


Of this distance nearly one-half lies within Russian territory, 
the remainder may be deemed de facto debateable land, unti! 
the neighbourhood is reached of Herat, but de jure Afghanistan 
is bounded by the Hari Rud, 
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There is little reason for doubt that the corps d’armée, which 
J left at Michaelovsk, could occupy Her&t long before any force 
from British India could reach it; Herat is distant 599 miles 
from Sibi, the terminus of the Indian railway system, and 522 
miles from Kizil Arvat, the terminus of the Russian system, but 
the two roads are not equally open to an invading army ; the 
Indian army would have to fight its way. 

But the dazzling bait is held out of a railway to India with 
only two short breaks of the land route, viz., two days on the 
Black Sea, and one on the Caspian; the whole distance is to be 
traversed in nine days by linking on the railways of India 
extended westward to Herat. It has evem been suggested that 
our annual military reliefs might be sent by this expeditious 
route, or, in other words, that we should place our heads in the 
mouth of the lion. 

Let me not be mistaken; the occupation of Herat is not 
‘synonymous with the occupation of British India; nor has 
Herat been occupied yet, nor, except as a diversion in time of 
a European war, does its occupation come into the sphere of 
practical politics, and many a banner will be rent, and many 
a warrior will lick the dust, before a Russian crosses the River 
Indus. Still the mere occupation of Herét by a Power from 
the west would be an incaleulable misfortune, for tle report 
would circulate in an exaggerated form in every bazaar through- 
out British India, and that feeling of quiet, the Pax Romana, 
which has so long existed, will have passed away for ever.’ Nor 
would the conterminous existence of a great Kuropean Power, 
even if peaceably inclined, be other than a misfortune, At 
present India is isolated, shut in by the sea and mountain ranges, 
with no desire to penetrate, or have any relations, beyond. ‘The 
necessity of keeping upa great frontier army would be a burden 
beyond the resources of the State Revenue in a country where 
military conscription is impossible. One thing, however may be 
said on the other side, that the burden of military service at such a 
distance from his home would become intolerable to the Russian 
conscript soldier also, and to a country with such a critical state 
of mternal politics, and such a bankrupt exchequer, so vast an 
extent of frontier would be a great element of danger. 

A great authority in 1875 impressed upon us that there was 
one point which was the pivot of the whole Eastern question, 
aud which must never be lost sight of, viz.: “We cannot afford 
to expose Herdt to the risk of being taken by a Russian coup 
de main,” And yet this is the precise point at which in 1884 
we have arrived; over and over again we were assured by 
geographers and politicians that a range of mountains lay between 
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Herdt and Saraskh. General McGregor told us in 1875 from his 
careful enquiries that such was not the case, and in 1882 we have 
the fact confirmed by the personal inspection of the Russian surveyor, 
Lessar. In the same year the railroad is opened from Tiflis to 
Baki, reducing a long tedious march of many days to a few hours. 

It has been asserted that successful war is absolutely necessary 
to keep the patriotic steam of the Russian at high pressure, 
and that without it the Imperial machine would stop, as the 
military influence is paramount, and soldiers desire honours, 
wealth, advancement ; but against this assertion must be stated 
the positive fact that the advance of the Russians into the 
territory beyond the Caspian has been an unmixed blessing to 
humanity. Greater scoundrels than the Turkoman and Uzbeg 
can scarcely be imagined. The evidence of this can be 
collected from English and Persian witnesses. The most abomin- 
able system of slavery, and armed raids for plunder and murder 
have been put a stop to over extensive regions. Fertile districts 
long laid waste will now be occupied again by peaceful inhabitants. 
The ferocious habits of the Persian and Turkoman frontagers 
will be abandoned. To the conquest of Bokhara and the taking 
of Geok Tépé, the change must be attributed. 

The English, as well as the Russians, are governed in the 
east by an uncontrollable tendency to advance, in spite of the 
most unaffected and positive orders of the Governments of the 
Queen and the Emperor not to move forward, and in spite of 
their attempts to suppress the causes leading to the forward 
movement. Those who have been acquainted with British India 
for the last forty years know such to be the fact. The Imperial 
Government has found itself disobeyed in the same way by over- 
zealous servants. The conquerors of Sind and the Punjab can 
hardly throw dirt against the conqueror of the Khanates and 
Trans-Caspia. England and Russia, driven by some kind of 
mysterious necessity, have been yearly approaching nearer and 
nearer to each other, and now that the time of their actually meet- 
ing is very near indeed, the question arises whether it should not 
take place on the peaceful ground of commerce and international 
intercourse, which would be advantageous to both parties. At 
any rate, by no conceivable policy can it much longer be avoided. 
It may be regarded, as one of the coming events, which throw 
a shadow on the next quarter of acentury. If remonstrances 
were made at St. Petersburg against a further advance, it would 
be met by an assurance that no advance was intended ; and yet 
it would be made; if threats were made, the advance would 
only be accelerated, 


It is proposed to construct two new railways from Tiflis: one 
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to Kars in the newly annexed Turkish province, to be eventually 
extended to ErzrGm: another is, or has been, talked about to 
Julfa, on the Araxes, the Persian frontier to be eventually 
extended to Tebriz and Teheran. I went over the maps, and 
the elevated plans of the province of the Caucasus and the 
adjoining territories, at the Topographical Office at Tiflis, under 
the guidance of the most obliging head of the department. 
There was no pretence of secrecy, or occasion for it, and the Turk 
and Persian must feel at any moment that the Russian js 
walking on their graves, All is ready for the advance, and 
the specious pretence of the extension of legitimate commerce 
is not wanting to palliate or justify a forward policy. ° ; 

But this argument applies still more as regards the advance 
of railway communication towards India. The time has come 
when commerce must return to its old route through mid-Asia. 
‘This great central route was traversed by the great Arian nations 
on their migration westwards, and by all the great conquerors 
from the time of Alexander the Great. Is it of any use our 
attemping to oppose it? Lord Palmerston did very little good in 
opposing the Suez Canal. We should rise above our position 
as mere Englishmen, and look to the general interests of mankind. 
We are always impressing this lesson on Portugal, that she should 
not be like a dog in the manger as regards her so-called colonies 
in East and West Africa, and try to keep other nations from 
the Congo. We must practise our own precepts, and ‘accept 
the inevitable of the direct railways through Central Asia to 
India, The danger to our Indian Empire may be a question 
of doubt, but about our duty to assist the pacification of these 
lawless districts, and ptomote a railway which could convey 
yassengers from India to London in nine days, there can be no 
doubt. It would be of no use opposing such a scheme, nor would 
it be worthy of us. 

And, in the. meantime, let some of our younger officers go 
out to the Caspian, and do what I did not do, cross over, and 
make themselves familiar with these regions, no longer sealed 
up. All the advantages of new and unexpected combinations 
of circumstances are not always on one side. History warns 
us of the danger of attempting to grasp at universal dominion 
oa the part of any one State. We should be playing into the 
hands of our rival if, from a selfish fear of injury to our limited 
interests in British India, we opposed what is clearly to the 
advantage of Asia and the world generally, the bringing back of 
peace, civilization, and commerce into the region east of the 
Caspian and south of the River Oxus, The work will be done, 


whether we like it or not. 
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It is obvious that Merv lies off the road from the Caspian 
to Herat, and that the submission of the Turcoman tribes of 
Merv was 9, sure and certain consequence of the defeat of their 
brethren the Akal Tekke at Geok Tépé. That fact has now been 
announced, and the strategic frontier of the Russian Empire as 
regards the river Oxus has been rounded off. The problem 
of the consequences of the advance of the Russian frontier from 
the Caspian toward Afghanistan has to be fairly faced, and involves 
interests of momentous importance, 

RoBERT Cust, 


LONDON, March 1884, 

















ArT. VIL—THE RIVER CONGO. 


ITHIN the last few months a combination of circumstances 
has operated to draw the attention of the civilised 
world to the great water-way of Western Africa. 

The fact that General Gordon has lately given it as his deli- 
berate opinion, that it is from the head-waters of the Congo alone 
that there is any hope of dealing effectually with the African 
slave-trade, would in itself have sufficed to invest that river with 
a special interest in the eyes of the philanthropist. The success 
of the International Association, under the leadership of the 
indomitable Stanley, resulting, as it has, not only in throwing a flood 
ef new light on the capabilities of the country traversed by it, 
but in removing the difficulties which the hostility of the tribes 
on its banks placed in the way of trade, has opened the eyes of 
the commercial world to avast and practically virgin field of 
enterprise. 

The publication of the draft Treaty by which England, in virtue. 
of a prerogative of questionable validity, has recognised the 
sovereign right of Portugal over the territories bordering on the 
lower section of the river, has given a fresh impetus and a further 
extension to international jealousies, the first symptoms of which 
manifested themselves in the rivalry between Stanley and 
DeBrazza, and which the prospect of so magnificent a prize was 


certain to arouse, 
Last, not least, the vivid-portraiture of a splendid, and hitherto 


comparatively unknown, region, with which Mr. Johnston’s book 
has presented them, has stirred the imagination and awakened the 
sympathies of the general public. 

Nor is the subject undeserving of the attention that is being 
bestowed upon it. No rush to the basin of the Congo is, of course, 
to be expected, for the wealth to which, in all human probability, 
it is the road, is not such as can be gathered by untutored hands, 
or without the patient application of capital. Nor is any sudden 
development of speculative enterprise to be anticipated ; for the 
field is one in which the first operations must necessarily be 
cautious and tentative. 

Though the International Association has already spent some 
half-million sterling in its work, its progress has hitherto been 
mainly confined to prospecting and making smooth the way for 
future commercial operations. 

“ At present,” said Mr. Johnston a short time ago, “ the whole 
commerce of the Upper Congo is represented by £20,000 of British 
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coods—handkerchiefs, calicoes, beads, cloth, &.—which are spent 
by the Association in subsidising chiefs, maintaining ferries aud 
victualling their stations on the great river. * * * * What the 
International Association has done is, to establish a free water-way 
for thousands of miles into the heart of Africa, When I paddled 
up the Congo unarmed ina small canoe, accompanied by only 
three natives, I passed without tax or toll from one end to the 
other of my route along the noble river. Before Stanley took the 
work in hand, every chief levied black-mail upon all passers by, 
and the river was practically barred. Now, all that is changed. 
Stations have been established at intervals along the whole course 
of the river. Swift steamers ply from station to station, and 
Stanley exercises a vigilant and constant supervision over the 
whole navigation of the extended water-way. But although all 
are free to travel without fee or tax, no one is permitted to ascend 
a mile of the Congo without binding himself to do no trade what- 
ever. Even missionaries who have planted their mission-stations 
on the Congo are not permitted to indulge iu trade. It is true 
that the Association does not, in so many words, declare that it 
forbids all trade. Any trader is allowed to settle on the Congo 
if he complies with its conditions; but these conditions are so 
strict as to render the establishment of trade stations absolutely 
impossible.” 

Nevertheless the conditions of the case are such as plainly indi- 
cate the near advent of a great future for the Congo country, 
which, if it is not worked out by the Association, will certainly be 
worked out by others. Mr. Johnston’s belief that Africa will 
yet be peopled with the swarming surplus of Europe, and Asia 
may not command the assent of less enthusiastic thinkers, for it is 
a well-established physiological fact, that no tropical country, 
however salubrious, can be peopled by Europeans except as mere 
temporary sojourners, On the other hand, the fact that the Congo 
and its tributaries offer upwards of four thousand miles of unim- 
peded navigation from Stanley Pool into the very heart of Africa, 
combined with the comparative healthiness of the climate, the 
incomparable fertility of the soil and its suitability for the growth 
of every crop, from wheat, in the highlands, to cotton, indigo and 
sugar in the lower tracts, and the peaceable disposition of its 
inhabitants towards Europeans, clearly points to it, not only as the 
great artery from which the vivifying influence of civilisation is 
destined to be diffused over Equatorial Africa, but as a field in 
which a magnificent return awaits the judicious investment of 
European capital and skill. 

In considering the facilities afforded by the Congo as a 
Water-way, it is essential to remember that. free navigation 
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into the interior commences at Stanley Pool, from whien pu... 
it is practically uninterrupted for nearly a thousand miles of 
the main stream, to take no account of its numerous large 
tributaries forming a river system comparable only with that 
of the Amazon. Between Stanley Pool and the sea, the navi- 
gation is broken by a series of falls, the last of which, the 
Yelléla—is about two hundred miles from its mouth. The 
portion of the river below the Yellala Falls is, in short, a 
complete impasse, a point of no slight importance in estima- 
ting the significance of the much debated Treaty already referred 
to, which immediately affects only the riparian territories be- 
tween the embouchure of the river and the station of Nokki, 
some distance below the falls, 

On the other hand, the Kivilu river, which flows into the 
sea a considerable distance to the North of the Congo mouth, 
is navigable to within about a hundred miles of the Djue, 
a navigable tributary of the Congo, which it enters a little 
below the Pool. 

The question of the comparative merits of the Kivilu and 
the lower part of the Congo as a means of approaching the 
navigable portion of the latter river, depends, therefore, on 
the comparative facility of the land transit between the Kivilu 
and the Djue, and of that between Vivi, the last station below 
the falls, and Stanley Pool, } 

Mr. Johnston contends that the superiority of the Kivilu 
route is so undoubted and so pronounced that, as far as any 
probability of its affecting the trade with the upper river is con- 
cerned, the Treaty may be safely disregarded. 

The objects of the Treaty are described as being to put 
an end to all difficulties: relative to the rights of sovereiguty 
over the districts at the mouth of the Congo between 8° 
and 5° 12° of South Latitude, to provide for the complete 
extinction of the slave-trade, and to promote the develop- 
ment of commerce and civilisation in the African continent, 
In order that it may fulfil the first of these purposes, the 
consent of other nations besides Portugal will probably be 
found necessary. The extremely circumscribed area of the 
territories which is concerned, would alone render it futile 
for the second purpose. The third purpose it will, no doubt, 
serve to a limited extent, but it does not follow that other 
arrangements might not have served it better. No doubt, 
as Mr. Johnston, who favours the Treaty, remarks, it would 
have been better that England should have assumed the 
sovereignty herself, but public opinion would not allow England 
to extend her responsibilities-in Africa. The alternative lay 
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.. auowing France to step in; and it may be admitted that 
a weak ally is preferable to a powerful rival. The Treaty 
imposes on Portugal conditions in favour of free trade which France 
would probably have scorned to accept, and which, even had 
she accepted them, we could not have compelled her to observe. 

Art. I. provides that the timit of the concession on the river 
itself shall be Nokki, and on the coast, between the latitudes 
specified, the existing boundaries of the tribal territories. 

Art. II. secures to all nations the same benefits and advan- 
tages as are secured to subjects of Portugal, including full 
liberty of residence, travel, trade and acquisition of property. 

Art. III. recognises the absolute freedom of commerce and 
navigation of the Congo and Zambisi, and limits the claims of 
Portugal on the Shire to its confluence with the Ruo. 

Art. IV. recognises the freedom of commerce and navigation of 
all other water-ways within the limits described, subject only 
to such customs and other dues as may be provided for in 
the Treaty or subsequently agreed upon, and provides for the 
appointment of a Mixed Commission to draw up regulations 
for the navigation, police and supervision of the water-ways ; 
io watch over their execution, to impose such tolls’ as may 
be sufficient to cover the cost of necessary works and the expenses 
of the Commission. 

Art. V. prohibits all transit duties. 

Art. VI. provides for the freedom of land communications. 

Art. VII. guarantees protection to Christian ministers and 
missionaries, of whatever race or denomination ; complete reli- 
gious tolerance and freedom to erect churches, schools, and 
the like. : 

Art. VIII, protects the native chiefs and inhabitants in their 
existing rights and possessions, and secures them indemuity 
for the past. 

Art. IX. limits the customs tariff for the term of ten years 
to that adopted in the province of Mozambique in 1877, 
with a proviso for revision by mutual consent at the end of 
the term, on the condition that British ships and goods shall 
not be treated less favourably than those of Portugal, and ex- 
empts British ships bound from British ports from all liability 
to quarantine. 

Art. X. guarantees to British subjects and their commerce in 
all the African possessions of Portugal, the treatmeni, in all essen- 
tial particulars, of the most favoured third nation, in addition to 
existing rights, 

Art. XII, declares that the Portuguese legislation for the 
complete extinction of slavery shall be effectively applied to the 
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specified territory, and that the contracting powers bind themselves 
to use all possible means for the purpose of finally .extinguishing 
slavery and the slave-trade on the Eastern and Western coasts of 
Africa. 

Art, XIII. provides for the extension of the provisions of the 
treaty to all territories adjoining those specified which may here- 
after be acquired by Portugal. 

Art. XIV. binds Portugal in case of her intending at any 
time to withdraw from the fort of St. John the Baptist of Ajuda, 
on the coast of Mina, to give notice and offer her rights to Eng- 
land, and further declares that this undertaking shall apply to 
the abandonment or cession by Portugal of any other rights 
between 5° East and 5° West Longitude on the same coast. 

The amount of liberty and protection accorded by the above 
provisions to all persons, of whatever nationality, for all legitimate 
purposes, seems so ample that, political rivalry apart, it is difficult 
to understand how exception can be taken to it, unless it be on 
the ground that Portugal will probably set them at nought. 
Nevertheless there is a strong feeling of opposition to the Treaty, 
not only in France, where it was to be expected from purely poli- 
tical motives, and in Holland, where the very freedom it confers 
threatens to interfere with existing monopolies, but in England, 
which has nothing to lose and everything to gain by it. 

In America, too, for reasons very imperfectly explained, and 
wholly unjustified, by the contention that she possesses a large 
population cognate with the tribes of the Congo basin, there is 
a disposition to protest against the Treaty, and to favour the con- 
cession of the sovereignty to the existing Associations. 

So far, however, the operations of the International Association 
have, as has been already shown, tended rather to prevent, than 
to encourage, trade, and the probability is in favour of England 
interfering to limit its present powers, rather than of her sanction- 
ing any arrangement for their extension. : 

Altogether, we think, impartial critics will be disposed to agree 
with the view expressed, some time since, by the Times, which, 
referring to the provisions of the Treaty, says— 

They have received long and careful attention on Lord Granville’s part, 
and have been shaped in some important particulars in agreement with his 
demands. They seem to us to secure, as fully as possible, the objects for 
which the negociation was entered upon. We pointed out during the course 
of the negociation what those objects ought to be, and we are well pleased 
to find that our views have had effect given to them. That Portugal should 
object to the Treaty on the ground that she gives more than she receives by 
it, and that she should set no great store on the barren sceptre which it 

laces in her grasp, we can understand. But we see no reason why England 


should be dissatisfied with her share in the bargain. Our conviction is that 
the Treaty has been framed in the interests of both countries, and that no 
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concession has been made by either of them which either need regret. 
Treaty or no Treaty, Portugal would not be suffered to block the trade way 
to the central regions of Africa. Her old and dormant claims to sovereignty 
would never have been recognized at all if they were to carry such a right 
as this. Not England alone, but the whole trading world would have utter- 
ed an effective protest, and the free road now secured by Treaty would have 
been secured in some other way, in defiance of all attempts to forbid it. The 
objections taken to the Treaty in this country are, not so much to the Treaty 
in itself as to the way in which it is thought likely to work. Portugal, it 
is assumed, will not keep her part of the bargain. She will impose the dues 
which she has promised not to impose. She will refuse the rights she has 
solemnly engaged to grant, The Treaty will put her in a position of advan- 
tage, and she will use it for her own ends, with no care whatever for the 
conditions she has bound herself to observe. But it is surely a little early 
in the day to begin to cry out against this prospective breach of faith, The 
ink with which the Treaty has been signed is hardly dry, when one of the 
parties is suspected of misdeeds to come, and is denounced for offences which 
she has no opportunity of either committing or avoiding tocommit. We 
decline to join in so idle and premature a charge. If it proves, by and by, 
to have been well founded, the Treaty will be at an end, of course, and we 
shall be as free as we were before from any of the obligations which it imposes. 
This much we are satisfied about, that if the ‘Treaty is observed, it gives 
us all we need care to secure, that good guarantees are taken for its obser- 
vance, and that our trade interests are in no danger, whatever the event 


may be. 


It is long since the public have been presented with so fascina- 
ting a record of travel as Mr. Johnston’s book, describing a series 
of expeditions on the Congo and its banks from Bauana Point, 
at its mouth, to Boldbd, a station situated ona broad expansion 
of the river, some four hundred miles above the Yell4l& Falls, 

The lower portion of the Congo, in its way from Stanley Pool 
to the sea, passes through a tract of the undulating savannah 
characteristic of the African coast from the river Ogowe to . 
Ambrizete, south of which it gives place, first to a region of sparse 
vegetation where hardly anything grows but the euphorbia, the 
er and the aloe, and finally still further south, to absolute 

esert. 

Between Ambrizete and the mouth of the great river, the sea 
is skirted by a strip of low land, averaging about a mile in width 
and overgrown with dense bush, “a sort of natural botanical 
garden, with many specimens of the African flora displayed with 
prodigal abundance,” Behind this the land rises abruptly in red 
cliffs, which sink lower and lower as the Congo is approached, and 
at last give place to impenetrable mangrove swamps. 

Compared with those of the other great African rivers, the 
mouth of the Congo is simple and undivided, its waters, which 
have as yet formed no visible delta, mingling with the Atlantic 
between two outstretching spits of low land. 

On one of these spits, which is strictly speaking a promontory, 
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and which bears, on the lueus a non lucendo principle, the name 
of Banana Point, the Nieuwe Afrikaanische Handels Genoots-chap 
and two other companies have their factories, while on the inner 
side of the promontory there is commodious anchorage for the 
largest ships. 

he Dutch company just mentioned employs some forty Euro- 
pean servants and three or four hundred natives, the most valuable 
of them Kruboys from Sierra Leone and the Liberian coast. 

Ascending the stream in one of the steamers of this company, 
Mr. Johnston made his first halt at Kissange, a small trading 
settlement on the south bank, about twenty-one miles from the 
sea, where he was hospitably entertained for three weeks by the 
chief of the factory. 

The forest vegetation which surrounds the clearings here is 
described as being of the most luxuriant and majestic character, 
while in the marshy spots near the river, the splendid orchid, 
Lissochilus giganteus, shoots up in great clumps of forty or fifty 
to a height of six feet from the ground, “ bearing such a head of 
red-mauve, golden-centred blossoms, as scarcely any flower in the 
world can equal for beauty and delicacy of form. ' 

Clumps of a dwarf palm, Phania« spinosa, “ hedge in these 
beautiful orchids from the wash of the river, and seem a sort of 
water-mark which the tides rarely pass; but the water often 
leaks through the mud and vegetable barrier, and forms: inside 
the ring of dwarf palms many little quict lagoons * * * 
In these lagoons, bordered by orchids and tall bushes, with 
large spatulate leaves and white shining bracts about their 
flower stalks, by pandanus, by waving oil palms, and by mangrove 
trees poised on their many feet, and telling out against the shining 
sky with their lace-like tracery of leaves 7 . are 
the homes and feeding grounds of myriad forms of life, of blue 
land crabs, whose burrows riddle the black soil; of always alert 
and agitated “mud fish,” flapping and flopping through the ooze ; 
of tiny amethystine red-beaked kingfishers ; of kingfishers that 
are black and white, or large and grey and speckled ; of white 
egrets, of the brown and stork-like Scopus umbretta ; of spur- 
winged geese ; and of all-devouring Gypohierux vultures. A 
rustling in the vegetation, anda large varanus lizard slips iuto 
the water ; or on some trampled bank a crocodile lies asleep in 
the warm sup, with a fixed smirk hanging about his grim muzzle. 
These lagoons are places seething with life—life that is ever stir- 
ing, striving and active, and when you suddenly arrive, slipping and 
splashing in the watery footholds, the sudden silence that greets you 
is rather the frightened expectant hush of a thousand apprehensive 
creatures, Beyond the lagoons and this strip of mud and water, 
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rises an almost impenetrable barrier of forest, nearly impossible 
to-pass by land, but which is fortunately pierced by many little 
arms or natural canals of the Congo that intersect it, and penetrate 
to the firm dry land beyond. As you paddle gently in a native 
canoe through the watery alleys of this vegetable Venice, the 
majestic trees firmly interlaced above and over arching the canal, 
shroudiug all in pale green gloom, the glimpses and vistas through 
the forest that you get, reveal many beautiful forms of bird and 
insect life. Barbets with red foreheads and large notched bills 
are sitting in stupid meditation on the twigs, giving a harsh 
and mechanical squeak if the too near approach of the canoe 
disturbs their reverie. Little African woodpeckers are creeping 
up the branches, deftly turning round towards the unseen side 
when they observe you ; large green mantises, or preying insects, 
are chasing small flies with their great pouncing fore legs, and 
every now and then a blue roller-bird suaps up a mantis in spite 
of its wonderful assimilation to its leafy surroundings. Farther 
into the forest, the canal, a blind alley of water, stops, the soil be- 
comes solid and well raised, and a native path is discernible, lead- 
ing through the now more park-like and formal clumps of 
forest to a distant village, whence the crowing of cocks and the occa- 
sional shouts of the inhabitants can be heard. But the birds do 
not lessen because we are approaching the abode of men. Out of 
the bosky trees little troops of black and white horn-bills sudden- 
ly start and flap their loose irregular flight to another refuge. 
Violet plantain-eaters gleam out in their beauty from time to 
time ; golden cuckoos, yellow-vented bulbuls, green fruit pigeons, 
grey parrots, parrots that are grey and blue and yellow-shouldered 
green love-birds, and a multitude of little wax-bills, a medley 
of diverse and beautiful birds enliven this walk through the 
forest along the black peat path with their loud cries, their lovely 
plumage and their rapid movements. ” 

The next settlement of importance is Ponta da Lenha, where 
the steamers call for wood, forty miles from the sea, and just out- 
side the region of mangrove swamps. 

Sixty miles higher up Boma is reached, the site of numerous 
factories belonging to the Euglish, Dutch, French, Portuguese and 
Belgians, and only a few years since the limit of European 
extension on the Congo. Here the river is of immense breadth 
and studded with many islands, the haunts of numbers of water- 
fowl, Boma is backed by great swamps and fetid marshes, and 
has a bad reputation for fever and gigantic mosquitoes of the 
most bloodthirsty propensities. 

Thirty miles beyond is Underhill, the site of a large Baptist 
Mission, the country between the two places undergoing, with the 
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rise in the ground, a rapid change from luxuriance to asperity. 
“The rounded grassy downs of Boma became abrupt and jagged 
hills, with great red patches of bare earth, and little forest re- 
maining in their steep clefts. The graceful Hyphzne palms, 
with their fan-like fronds, gradually decreased in numbers till 
they finally and completely disappeared. Meantime the river 
narrowed, and wound tortuously with many whirlpools and sunken 
rocks amid the stern precipitous hills,—hills that were fast becom- 
ing mountains.” 

Between Underhill and Vivi, a few miles higher up the opposite 
bank, the river takes an extensive bend, resembling, except for the 
swift and whirling current, a beautiful mountain lake lying in a 
deep gorge. “Caught in this great bend, the river tearing down 
from Vivi has to pass through a somewhat narrow passage, and then 
hurls the whole of its stream against an immense and imposing cliff 
that really seems a great mountain side shorn in half. It rises 
almost perpendicularly from the water, which so boils and whirls, 
seethes and eddies at its base, that this loop of the river has been 
called by the Portuguese ‘ Hell’s Cauldron.’ The intense red colour 
of the earth where the cliff has been scarped and bared by the 
rains, and its lurid reflections in the streaks of smooth water ; 
the dark purple-green woods that nestle in the sombre hollows 
of the hills—hills that seem pitilessly to enclose the scene and 
forbid escape—the unquiet water and the ghoul-like vultures, 
always soaring in black and white relief against the dark-toned 
background ; all these details render the grim name singularly 
applicable, though the scene to which it has been applied has a 
savage beauty about it that redeems the gloom.” 

At Vivi Mr. Johnston met Mr. Stanley, who had just re- 
turned from Europe, and who was engaged in a palaver held to wel- 
come back to the Congo the mighty “ Bula Matade,” or rock- 
breaker. “Here he was seated on his camp chair, his pipe 
in his mouth and a semicircle of grinning kinglets squatting 
in front of him, some of them smoking long-stemmed, little- 
bowled pipes in complacent silence, and others putting many 
questions to “ Bula Matade” as to his recent journey in Europe— 
to Mputo, the land beyond the sea, as they call it—and receiving 
his replies with expressions of incredulous wonder, tapping 
their open mouths with their hands, I paused involuntarily to 
look at this group, for Stanley had not yet seen me approaching, 
and was unconscious of observation. Perhaps he never posed better 
for his picture than at that moment, as he sat benignly chatting 
aud smoking with the native chiefs, his face lighting up with 
amusement at their naive remarks, while the bearing of his 
head still retained that somewhat proud carriage that inspired 
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these African Chieftans with a real respect for his wishes, and 
a desire to retain his friendship. Any one observing Stanley at 
this moment could comprehend the great influence he possesses 
over the native mind on the Congo, and could realise Sed that 
influence must tend toward peace wherever Stanley’s fame has 
reached, for to attack a friend of Stanley’s seems to the natives 
scarcely less futile than attacking Stanley himself.” 

Mr, Johnston thus describes the mode iv which he passed his 
time at Vivi :— 

“Life at Vivi had a certain monvtony, and one day passed 
much like another, save that on Sundays no work was done, and 
an air of decorous dulness pervaded everything. When I stayed 
at Vivi it was generally to obtain a temporary rest, and therefore 
I led principally an indoor life, and devoted myself to arranging 
the facts I had already collected in divers expeditious. My time 
passed much as follows :—In the early morning about six, my 
Zanzibari servant would come into my room with a tray of light 
breakfast—coffee, bread and butter, sardines, &c. I dallied over 
this meal with one of the hundred and fifty books of the station 
library, and then sauntered out in pyjamas to the shower-bath 
just outside the house, and after refreshing myself’ with a good 
douche, I dressed and took a walk to botanise or sketch, At 
noon we all met at breakfast—or lunch—which was laid on the 
long table in the nearly open-air dining room I| have already 
mentioned. This meal generally begau with soup, and then there 
would follow roast meat and boiled, the flesh of sheep, goat, pig, 
or an occasional antelope, chicken, cooked in different ways, curry 
and all the most dazzling show that tinned meats could offer— 
not very brilliant or toothsome these latter it must be owned—and 
I myself always preferred plain roast goat, however tough, to the 
insipid contents of a tin, notwithstanding the attractive title it 
might bear in the menu. 

Lisbon wine and Bordeaux were always on the table, and 
occasionally beer. Breakfast wound up with coffee and biscuits, 
and, the meal finished, every oue separated to pass away the hot 
hours of the day either ia siesta or in reading beneath the cool 
verandah, This was the silent liour, when scarcely even a Zanzibari 
was seen stirring and when the European perspired tranquilly in 
pyjamas, About four, afternoon tea was about, or afternoon coffee, 
or chocolate, as you preferred it, It was generally made separately 
for you by yourown ‘boy’ and either drunk in your own room, or 
enjoyed among a group of gossipers in the common sitting-room. 
Then work began again in earnest. The pick- axes of the road- 
makers, the hammering from the carpenter's shop, the cries of the 
Kruboys unloading cargo froma steamer, the jabbering of the 
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the natives come to traffic their products against the white man’s 
cloth, beads, wire and gin, all formed the busy turmoil that rose 
from the awaking station, and which continued till the sun was 
down,+and the bell had sounded for cessation of work. Then the 
cooking fires of the Zanzibaris and Kruboys twinkled~ in the 
dusky bush, and the dinner-table was laid for the white men, with 
the pleasant glow of lamp-light reflected on the white cloth 
and the knives and forks, like a glimpse of far-off civilisation, 
Every one expanded at dinner-time. The anxious Chief forgot 
his anxieties; those who thought they were going to die of 
fever seemed at any rate resolved to die with a full stomach ; 
the doctor rubbed his hands and looked hopeful; people 
who had been distant with one another during the day became 
cordial ; and after the meal was over, and the cigars and wine 
were placed on the table, we would grow so interested in discussion 
as to the relative merits of the governments, the journals and the 
theatres of our respective lands, that in our conversation 
we were completely transported back to Europe. ” 

From Vivi Mr. Johnston, returning to Underhill, paid a visit 
on foot to Pallaballa, a native town about six miles from the 
river. On the way he passed through two or three villages 
which he describes as well and neatly built, and displaying 
cunning shifts and contrivances which suggest that their inhabi- 
tants are not wanting in savoir vivre. Well-cultured plots of 
maize and manioc were interspersed with lime, orange and papaw 
trees, and the passion-flower, which produces the grenadillo fruit, 
was carefully trained on frameworks of sticks. Fowls, sheep and 
goats were numerous and well cared for, and even the bullock was 
occassionally seen, stalled in a manger made of palm fronds, 

At Pyallaballa resides a Missionary of the Livingstone Inland 
Mission who gave the traveller a kind reception and a welcome 
meal of fried bananas, roast chicken with peanut sauce, 
“palm-oil chop,” and other native delicacies. After dinner he 
attended prayers in the school house, where an English lady, 
atiached to the Mission, was residing, and some twenty people, 
principally boys, were assembled. 

During the service, which was conducted in Fiote, the congre- 
gation “ sat stolidly unmoved, although the Missionary strove to 
infuse as much interest as possible into his discourse,” 

After its conclusion a ceremony was performed, which, Mr, 
Johnston tells us, the natives would not miss for the world, each 
one coming up separately and shaking hands with the Europeans, 
accompanying the action with a “ Goo’night, Sir,’applied indiffe- 
rently to both sexes. 

“The people of Pallaballa,” says Mr, Johuston, “may be said 
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to ‘patronise’ Christianity, a religion which in my opinion 
they are in their present mental condition totally unfitted to 
understand. When the Missionary holds a service in King 
Kongo Mpaka’s house, some twenty or thirty idlers look in, in 
a genial way, to see what is going on, much as we might be 
present at any of their ceremonies. They behave very well 
and imitate, with that exact mimicry which only the negro 
possesses, all our gestures and actions, so that a hasty observer 
would conclude they were really touched by the service, They 
kneel down with an abandon of devotion, clasp their hands, 
and say “ Amen” with a deep ventral enthusiasm. The Mission- 
ary, on the occasion that I accompanied him, gave a short 
sermon in Fiote, well expressed, considering the little time he 
had been studying the language. The king constantly took up 
the end of some phrase, and repeated it with patronizing interest 
after the Missionary, just to show how he was attending, throw- 
ing meanwhile furtive glances at his wives, who were not 
pursuing their avocations outside with sufficient diligence. A 
short prayer concluded tbe service, and when the king rose from 
his knees, he promptly demanded the loan of a hand-screw to 
effect some alterations in his new canoe.” 

After an attempt, which was frustrated by the churlish be- 
haviour of the natives, to prosecute his journey by land beyond 
the Lufu, Mr. Johnston returned to Vivi on New Year's Day. 
He was unable, however, to get away from Pallaballa till he 
had paid the old king a present of gin, to the value of twenty- 
five shillings. All this, however, he informs us, has since been 
altered, Mr. Stanley’s agents having concluded treaties with 
Kongo Mpaka and other chiefs of the neighbourhood, which have 
opened the southern road to travellers, From Vivi Mr, Johnston 
paid a visit to the Yeléila Falls, of which he says :— 

“In all probability the Congo never descends here more than 
twelve feet at a time, but the constant succession of falls and 
the obstructing rocks lash the water into a state of indescrib- 
able fury. It is a splendid race of waves. Some seem to 
outstrip the others, and every now and then the water rebounding 
from the descent, meets the on-coming mass, and their contact 
sends a shoot of foam and clouds of spray iuto the air, The 
rocks near the water's edge are covered with a long filamentous 
water-weed of intense verdure, and looking like masses of long 
green hair. White plwmbago and many bright flowers are grow- 
ing in the interstices of the grey rocks, over which large blue 
and red lizards chase the flies that are half-stupidly basking in 
the sunlight.” 
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From Vivi to Isangila, above the falls, the journey was per- 
formed on foot through a rugged and harsh country characteristic 
of the cataract region, high grass generally shutting out the 
view. This grass is a cause of terrible torture to the traveller, 
the seeds which it scatters on him being armed at one end with 
a sharp needle point, and surrounded with short reversed hairs, so 
that, when once they have entered the clothing, they can only work 
inward and not backward, 

The villages are still surrounded by grand forest trees and 
well-kept plantations, and the valleys are filled with fine forests, 

“Here it is,” says Mr. Johnston, “that the African flora is 
best represented, On each side of the path are beautiful caunas, 
thickly growing, with their crimson flower-spikes and yellow- 
green leaves telling out strongly against the dark purple-green 
foliage behind. In the interior of the wood may be discerned 
flecks of colour caused by the orange flowers of a species of 
Jatropha, and by the delicate pinky-mauve blossoms of the 
Amomum, There are strange arums and anonus, and many 
sprays of a scarlet Musscenda, which grows as a tall tree, and of 
a large white Mussendu, clematis-like, trailing over the bushes 
and the undergrowth. Myriads of little blue Commelyne@ deck 
the ground, and there are blue bean-flowers and white, purple 
Emilie and Gynure, mauve and white Cleome, and large yellow 
mallows, while for absolute gorgeousness nothing can compare 
with the divers gourds and seed vessels of the many species of 
Cucurbitacee which, when ripe, split open to expose the crim- 
son interior, where the black seeds are laid in tempting rows 
to invite the birds to assist in their distribution. Indeed, the 
whole effect in floral colouring like this is to suggest a tremendous 
competition going on amongst the many plants for the favourable 
notice of birds and insects, as if the flowers were advertizing 
their advantages, and saying to the bees ‘your patronage is 
earnestly solicited.’ ” 

Afier a series of toilsome marches, sometimes through long 
grass that cut like a razor, sometimes over sharp stones, and 
sometimes through black morasses, the Lulu was crossed, and, 
after many more miles of forest and hill, the Congo was struck 
again at Ugoma, 

Abeve Isangila the river, though still troubled by rapids, is 
navigable as far as Manyanga in a stout boat. From this point 
Mr. Johnston continued his upward journey.in a small steam 
launch since removed to the upper river, and forming part of 
Stanley’s flotilla. 

Much of the scenery passed through was very pretty, the 
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banks being richly forested, and masses of creepers covering the 
trees. “Sometimes they appeared like a green cloth thrown 
lightly over the foliage, showing its masses and forms distinctly 
marked underneath. Sometimes they formed a delicate green 
cobwebbery, or seemed great walls of vegetation, looking as if 
carefully trimmed into uniformity of surface, but often scarcely 
a foot in thickness.* * * Often these creepers would stretch 
out, as it were, a fresh series of constructions, their long straight 
lianas acting as scaffold poles, Then would come the horizontal, 
interlacing arms, which soon formed a giant lattice-work, and on 
this foundation the beautiful and uniform foliage breaks out, until 
soon great walls and enclosures are made, generally round some 
monster tree.” 

The secluded creeks, enclosed by these walls of vegetation, are 
haunted by king-fishers, the giant-speckled variety and his 
black and white brother, while fishing-eagles perch on the 
guarled and whitened boughs above. 

Near Manyanga, where, owing to the rapids, the stream again 
becomes unnavigable, the scenery grows common-place, the river 
running among low, red hills, “streaked and spotted with dull 
yellow-green, and fringed at their bases with scanty forest.” 

Manyanga, built on a narrow plateau surmounting’a steep bill, 
contains three houses for Europeans, many brick-built stores, 
and a considerable town of buts occupied by Zauzibaries, Kabindas 
and other natives, all under the command of Leiutenant Nilis, 

It is one of the few places where dysentery is known to occur 
on the Congo. The district is very populous and a great food 
centre, its markets being abundantly supplied with fowls, goats, 
sheep and eggs, which the natives eagerly exchange for blue 
glass beads. 

“It is quite afalse_idea,” says the author, “that you can go 
anywhere in Africa with any sort of bead and any kind of cloth. 
Each district has its peculiar tastes and faucies to consult, 
and you might starve in one place with bales of goods that would 
purchase kingdoms in another. In one part of the Congo basin 
red is the favourite colour,-in another blue, in a third green, and 
I have come across some tribes where white cloth far out-valued 
coloured or patterned stuffs. Between Vivi aud Isangila you 
will find red handkerchiefs, striped cloth, brass “tacks,” gin, 
and wire useful. At Manyanga blue beads rule the market ; 
at Stanley Pool brass rods. On the upper river, besides most 
of the articles already mentioned, “ cowries” come into use, and 
are used freely as small change.” 

Here the scarcity of European articles of diet gave Johnston 
the opportunity of testing the possibility of living svlely on 
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local products, and he tells us he had little to complain of. Hot 
goat’s milk took the place of tea; palm wine was his only in- 
toxicant, aud kikwanga, a self-fermented dough, made from the 
pounded roots of the manioc, was substituted fur bread. Palm 
oil served to fry his meats and feed his lamps, and pineapples, 
bananas and plantains supplied dessert, puddings, and vegetables, 

From Manyanga to Stanley Pool the route is by land, the 
south bank being easier and safer than the north. The general 
character of the scenery on the road to Lutete, the first station 
out from Manyanga, is that of “a great stretch of valley, filled 
with rich forest, with a sounding stream that is seen flashing 
through the trees, bounded by boldly-shaped hills, between each 
of which lesser valleys lie, that seem, as it were, tributaries of 
the great one, some of them mere crevasses in the mountains, 
but each with its tiny stream, its cascades, and its velvety woods.” 
Here and there, especially near Lutete itself, cleared patches 
appear in the valleys, where the rich soil, consisting of detritus 
from the hills, is planted with manioe, tobacco, ground nut, and 
bananas, 

The rounded hills, which enclose these valleys, are covered with 
strong, coarse grass and stunted trees, bearing leaden-coloured 
uneatable fruit, their comparative bareness being attributable to fires, 

Lutete commands the great ivory route from Stanley Pool to 
Ambrizete. The road connecting it with Manyanga has been 
made entirely by Stanley’s people. The station takes its name 
from a powerful chief of the neighbourhood, who is described 
as a most enterprising young fellow, often accompanying his 
own caravans to Ambrizete, and returning with such trophies of 
civilization as coloured plates from the Graphic, and bottles of 
soda water, which he is half afraid of, and calls “ devil water.” 

The pictures he sticks up in his own house, but the soda water 
he generally presents to the chief of the station, who returns 
the compliment with more than its equivalent in cloth. 

Some distancefrom Lutete the path crosses a high plateau, 
from which may be obtained a grand view of the Edwin Arnold 
River, “as it comes leaping in tremendous cascades into the Congo,” 

On the third day the swift and turbid Inkissi was crossed in 
native canoes, the path beyond lying through enchanting scenery, 
“ over little brooks, where green, mossy rocks stem the ifpatient, 
foaming little streams, and under the grandly over-arching trees, 
festooned with mazy creepers, and beneath whose shade the humid 
soil is covered with a carpet of ferns,” 

Some few hours march beyond the river a large village was 
reached, of which Johnston says :— 

‘There is a general aspect of tidy prosperity, aud the people 
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are unusually sportive and merry among themselves.‘ I even 
witnessed what is rarely seen amongst these races—amorous 
toying aad loving caresses between a five stalwart husband and 
his ptump little wife. Children, pretty little children, were play- 
ing together and making dirt pies, one child looking on and 
carrying a baby as big as itself* * * * * An immense 
quantity of pumpkins, with the ripe fruit and the great yellow 
blossom growing on the same plant, and the waving fields of 
manioc which I saw in the bright morning light, lent an air of 
prosperity and plenty to the tidy groups of houses.” 

Beyond the village all was the most magnificent forest, the 
tree-tops shutting out the sky, and large whiie jasmine flowers 
“ showing out like stars in the gloomy depths of foliage.” 

Two days more brought the traveller to Leopoldsville, at the 
western end of Stanley Pool, the station which, in the writer's 
estimation, is destined to be the great empire city of Central 
Africa. Here the falls have been all left behind, aud navigation 
of the Congo is free-from serious obstacle for a distance of nearly 
a thousand miles. Like most of Mr. Stanley’s stations, Leo- 
poldsville occupies high ground, and it affords maguificeut views 
over the Pool and the neighbouring forest. 

Higher up the hill, about a quarter of a mile away, is a Baptist 
Mission House, and in the valley below, the Livingstone Inland 
Mission had, at the time of Johnston's visit, commenced building 
operations. 

Stanley Pool. is a great expansion of the Congo, with a surface 
of some four hundred miles, studded with islands, sand-banks, 
and floating islets of reeds and papyrus. ‘The islands, one of 
which is thirteen miles long, are the resort of elephants and 
buffaloes, and “innumerable water-birds, storks, pelicans, cormo- 
rants, herons, egrets, sacred ibises, spur-winged and Egyptian 
geese, terns and plovers,” while multitudes of crocodiles “ lie 
basking in the sun, in a state of semi-conscious beatitude.” 

The banks vary in character, being lofty, steep, and dense- 
ly wooded at the north-eastern end, while on the opposite, 
or north-west side, are the ‘‘ Dover Cliffs,” with scarped 
white sides, and crowned with soft, green grass. More to 
the west, the banks shelve down into flat forest land, the 
surrounding mountain country at the same time receding further 
into the interior. At Brazzaville the coast is mainly level with 
the water. 

This is the spot where DeBrazza claims to have obtained the 
cession of a strip of country, nine miles in length to France, 
The station ftself, if it deserves the name, “ consists of a. very 
few native huts, half -huried in bananas, and backed by thin 
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forest. On the left hand side, facing the Pool, there is a small 
creek, which might be developed into a tiny harbour, and there 
is a fine and fertile island, as yet uninhabited, save by chance 
fishermen, which might be successfully developed by the French ; 
but save these two advantages, not rare anywhere in Stanley 
Pool, it is difficult to discover any favourable point in this situ- 
ation, or even to avoid the conclusion that it is a badly chosen 
site for a station. About this low-lying part of the Pool, ague 
is prevalent, and in the rainy season, I should say, Mfwa would 
become a rheumatic swamp. Had’ DeBrazza fixed his intended 
station anywhere on the high and breezy “ Dover Cliffs,” he 
would have done well, and, remember, the whole basin of the 
Pool was open to him when he first arrived, for he reached it 
long before Mr. Stanley had been able to transport his goods 
and his men thither to found a station, so that the Franco- 
Italian, as it were, had the first choice of a site. I can only 
suppose that, in spite of the affection the natives bore him, they 
will not place much ground at his disposal, and that DeBrazza 
fixed on Mfwa, because he could not get anything better. He 
may also bave looked across at Kallina Point, and hoped.te 
secure that some day, and then be able to shut up the mouth 
of the Pool if necessary. This promontory is a red cliff, rising 
abruptly some fifty feet from the water, nearly opposite Mfwa 
on the southern bank of the expanding river. Kallina Point 
might, from its commanding situation, be called the Gibraltar 
of the Pool, as, from its easily fortified summit, artillery could 
sweep the narrowing end of this lake, and render the further 
descent of its waters by an enemy well nigh impossible. Of 
course, in conjunction with “ Brazzaville,” its possession by a 
hostile patry could completely interrupt water communication 
between Leopoldsville and the upper river. 

A fearful current races round this cliff, difficult to stem even 
in a steamer, but really dangerous for native canoes going 
against the stream. Here, in December 1882, Lieutenant Kallina, 
an Austrian member of the expedition, was drowned. He 
would insist on ascending the Congo in a small native canoe, be- 
ing too impatient to explore the mysteries of the unknown to 
wait for the departure of the monthly boat which re-victuals 
the stations of the upper river. As he was a very tall man, 
and for some reason chose to seat himself on a large chest in 
the stern, he rendered the balance of the canoe very unstable. 
The little craft was badly steered, met the rush of the current 
broadside, as it whirled round this point, and was instantly 
capsized, Lieutenant Kallina was drowned, and his name has 
since been given to this redoubtable headland, 
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At the time of Mr. Johnston’s visit the Chiefs of Kinshasha, 
who owned the headland, had not decided to which of the rival 
applicaats to cede it, but they have since permitted Stauley to 
build a station there. 

The vegetatidi which clothes the shores of the islands in 
Stanley Pool is rich and delightful to the eye ; majestic hyphosne 
palms, from thirty to sixty feet in height, with broad, fern- 
shaped fronds of glaucous green, and clusters of bright orange 
coloured fruit; masses of yellow cucurbit flowers, lilac-coloured 
papilionaceza and mauve convolvuli. Everywhere the soft sotl 
bears witness to the tread of hippopotami, whvuse loud, mouo- 
tonous grunting mingles with the voices of many birds. 

The tameness of these animals, which move in bands of nine 
or ten, is very striking, “One could almost fancy oneself in the 
enclosure of some vaster Zoological Garden; and when they 
opened their huge mouths, from time to time, displaying their 
listening tusks, 1 sought involuntarily for the bun of my child- 
hood, to deftly throw into the pink chasm that yawned before 
me.” 

Sudden storms of great violence, accompanied by appalling 
thunder and lightning and torrential rain, are a frequent feature 
of the monsoon season in this region. One minute the sky is 
radiantly blue; the next threatening clouds shadow the face of 
the Pool, to be followed by an inky-black mass of pilgd up 
cumulo-stratus, assuming all manner of fantastic shapes. “Phen 
comes a sudden change of wind, and in two or three minutes 
the tempest sweeps past amid a deluge of hissing rain. This 
lasts a comparatively short time, and is followed by a steady 
soaking drizzle of many hours duration. 

A striking feature in the flora of the northern end of the Pool 
is ‘a curious calamus; or elimbing palm, the fronds of which 
are prolonged into a bare creeping stalk, furnished with 
curiously reversed hooks, so that, once the frond falls against 
a branch, it attaches itself securely by means of these recurved 
thorns, and thus climbs higher and higher, often fringing the 
top of the forest with graceful heads of swaying fronds which, 
with their waving whip-like terminations, point straight sky wards, 
as if seeking for greater heights to climb.” 

The colour of the leaves is a yellow-green, and the flowers 
which it throws out after reaching its highest point, turn to 
scarlet dates, 

Above the Pool the river enters a region of green hills and 
dense forest, in which the forms proper to Equatorial Africa make 
their appearance, About Msuata, and the mouth of the Wa- 
buma, the country is thickly populated, chiefly by the Bu-téiés, 
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a fine-looking race with splendidly devoloped figures, which 
reminded Johnston of the most perfect Greek statues, pleasing 
features, aud hair of great length. This the men usually wear 
in horns on the top of the head; or depending on each side 
of the cheek, or in a sort of chignon, while the women frizz it up 
round the head, or comb it out and strain it over pads, or plait 
it tuto a multitude of small tails, that stand up all round. 

They stain their nails, and often their bodies and ¢lothes, 
with a red dye, and further decorate their bodies with white, 
yellow and black devices, and by -cicatrisations, The cloth they 
wear is mostly of native manufacture, the women, though they 
do not attempt to hide their breasts, being more clothed 
than the men. 

They all have a passionate craving for salt, and one gentle- 
man brought one of his wives to Johnston, and wished to ex- 
change her “for a moderate quantity of the precious condi- 
ment.” As the equator is approached, the forest scenery be- 
comes still richer, and the stream of the Congo, after floods, 
is thronged with masses of the Pistia stratiotes, detached 
from the inlets in which it grows, Villages follow one upon 
another in rapid succession, and the people are effusive in their 
friendliness. | 

At one point between the Wabuma and Bolédbé, Mr. Johnston 
says: “The meu wauted to stop at a large and populous village, 
the natives of which, to the number of nearly a hundred, 
were assembled along the sandy beach, imploring. us to land 
and pass the night in their town. They vaunted the abun- 
dance of fowls, kikwanga and other victuals, but I would not 
yield, for we had two hours of daylight which it was impera- 
tive not to waste, and I felt sure, as all this eastern side of 
the river was thickly populated, that we should be likely to 
find another village further on,” 

At the next place, where Johnston halted, they spread grass 
mats for him to sit on, brought him fresh malafu—made from 
the juice of the sugar-cane—to drink, and, seeing that he had 
an attack of fever, left him in peace in his tent with many 
expressions of sympathy. Later on, the Chief came with a pre- 
sent of fowls, malafu, and new-laid eggs. 

At one village not far from this, however, the people, with- 
out any apparent reason, assumed a hostile attitude, and would 
not allow the party to land. 

Towards Boldéb6, Johnston’s furthest point, the hills and downs 
gradually recedé from the river, and splended forests take com- 
plete possession of the banks. The islands are so numer- 
ous, that it is difficult to see the mainland. The banks are 
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lined with a great concourse of people, and the villages are 
almost continuous, 

The King came down, accompanied by many women, to 
welcome the white man, and, leaning over the boat, shook 
hands cordially. At Boldébé station, situated on the summit 
of a bluff, rising directly from the river, are three Europeans, 
Liutenant Orban, the chief, and two commercial agents, a French- 
man and a Belgian, who inhabit a stockaded building. 

Mosquitoes abound here to such a degree that, after dark, 
the only way of escaping them is to go to bed, 

The civilization of the natives is of a higher order than usual 
in savage Africa, 

“Their houses, arms, and household implements are con- 
structed with skilland taste, and they generally exhibit a con- 
siderable amount of savoir fuire et vivre. They are great 
traders, and travel many hundred miles up and down the river 
engaged in trafficking their ivory, slaves and smoked fish.” 

King Jhaka is really a Chief of some importance, ruling, 
as he does, by hereditary right, over a thickly-inhabited strip 
of the river territory, some twenty miles in length, and exer- 
cising a wide influence over all the Bayansi tribes. As be- 
comes so great a potentate he wears a most remarkable hat. 

“There is literally more in it than meets the eye, for, with- 
in this capacious receptacle, much ‘cloth’ and all his most 
special and private valuables are stored. This extraordinary 
structure, which is made out of plaited grass, never leaves 
Jhaka’s head more than once atwelvemonth, ‘for our annual 
cleaning, and he wears it day and night * * * The 
decorations of Jhaka’s hat are of exotic origin, The lizards 
are cut out of tinfoil, and manufactured, possibly in Birmingham, 
and that curious plaque-in the—centre is the label of the first 
and only champagne bottle which ever reached Bolévd, and 
which was drunk on the birthday of the King of the Belgians. 
Jhaka attended the banquet, but declined any champagne, asking, 
however, for its glittering label.” 

Among the fauna of the country about Bolébé are the elephant 
and buffalo, large herds of which range the neighbouring forests ; 
the lion, leopard, striped hyena, black-backed jackal, civet cat, and, 
according to native report, the gorilla, or some kindred authro- 
poid ape. 

Iron is largely and skilfully worked by the natives, and they 
possess copper in abundance, though whether obtained aud 
worked locally or not, Mr. Johnston did not ascertain. Pale-blue 
and yellow topazes are also said to be abundantly found in 
the interior, 
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The climate of the Congo basin appears to be fairly good for 
the tropics. Ordinary intermittent fever is common, and the more 
dangerous “ bilious fever” rarely attacks people who take proper 
care of themselves, while dysentery is almost unknown. Beyond 
Stanley Pool the heat is seldom excessive, the temperature 
generally ranging between 60° and 87°. The most disagreeable 
feature in the meteorology is the excessive humidity of the 
atmosphere. Near the mouth of the river there are about four 
months of rain—November, December, February and March. At 
Stanley Pool the rains extend from October to May, and higher up 
the river there is little or no distinctly dry season. 

‘he flora preseuts, as far as is known, nothing unique, and, 
while varying greatly with the distance from the sea and the 


. physical features of the country, lies, on the whole, between those 


of Upper and Lower Guinea. 

The people of the Congo belong to the great Bantu family, 
physically and linguistically distinct from both the Negro and 
Hamitic populations to the north, and the Hottentots of the South. 
The principal tribes are the Ka-kongo, the Mushi-rongos; the 
Ba-sumli, the Ba-bwendé, the Wabuno, the Ba-téké, the Wabuina, 
the Ba-nunu and the Bayansi. 

The Ba-kongos were once the ruling race over the whole 
Qongo district aud beyond, but ifow retain only a small. territory 
betweeu Sao Salvador and the river, 

In character, says Mr. Johnston, they “ are indolent, fickle, and 
sensual, They dislike bloodshed as a general rule, and, save for 
certain superstitious customs, are rarely cruel, showing kindness 
and gentleness to animals. When their passions are excited, 
however, by fear of witchcraft, or a wish to revenge grave in- 
juries, they can become very demons of fanatical rage; and the 
people that, in their calmer moments, will shudder at an abrasion 
of the skin in a friend or neighbour, will, when he is convicted of 
sorcery, leap and shout with frenzied joy around his fiery stake 
while he frizzles alive.” 

From the coast to Stanley Pool phallic worship prevails in a 
variety of forms, and is associatied with a reverence for the moon 
and various semi-religious rites. The operations of nature are 
referred to the agency of anthropomorphic spirits, and diseases 
are attributed to the malice of demons, and each village has its 
nganga, or medicine man. 

The Ba-tékés, Wa-buma, and Bé-yansi of the Upper Congo 
differ in many marked particulars from the Ba-kongos. They 
“are kindly, light-hearted, and full of sensibility to beauty. 
They are fond of colour and of imusic, aud indulge iu dancing 
that has much meaning and grace. They are decidedly amorous 
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in disposition, but there is a certain poetry in their feelings which 
ennobles: their love above the mere sexual lust of the negro, 
Husbands are fond of their own wives, as well as of those of 
other people, and many a pretty family picture may be seen in 
their homesteads, when the father and mother romp with their 
children, or sit together in a muuching group round the supper 
pot.” They are freer from harassing superstitions than their 
congeners of the lower river, and do not practise the ordeal for 
witchcraft above referred to. Their religion appears to consist 
mainly of a mild form of ancestor worship. “ They have a vague 
idea of life after death, and the slaves that are slain at a dead 
grie’s grave are intended to serve him as an escort on his mys- 
rious journey.” ‘The birth of a child is the occasion of uo parti- 
cular ceremonies, but circumcision is performed generally twelve 
days after birth. 
J. W. FURRELL, 








































Art. VIIIL—THE REBUILDING OF BULANDSHAHR. 


a architecture in India is still a living art, with unlimited 

capabilities of healthy expansion, is an axium that few 
competent and unprejudiced critics would hesitate to accept. It 
is true that the fact of this vitality is often confidently denied, 
as by a recent writer in the Graphic, who, “after thirty years’ 
experience of Indian life and character,” declares that “ all the in. 
digenous art we have now to admire in Hindustan is ancient art,— 
the art of people who lived hundreds and thousands of years 
ago.” Such superficial or unsympathetic observers would sup- 
port their hasty conclusion by the undeniable hideousness of the 
vast majority of our modern buildings. But the efror of their 
view cau be easily exposed by pausing to consider who are really 
responsible for these architectural enormities. 

It is no matter for surprise that the people themselves, {f 

uestioned as to the existence and prospects of indigenous. art, 

entirely fail to comprehend the purport of the enquiry ; for, in 
every community, the masses are habitually as unconscious of the 
progress of national sentiment, as a man is of his own growth in 
stature, The development now actually in progress is no artifi- 
cial novelty, for the importation of which a definite date can be 
assigned. It is rather the necessary result of an involuntary 
adaptation to the varying circumstances of modern life, and is 
the more unfelt because the laws so ceaselessly modified are 
oral and traditional, not written. 

It is true that the Hindu Shdstras include a series of treatises, 
which are professedly devoted to architecture and the other 
fine or mechanical arts ; but manuscripts are exceedingly scarce, the 
text is often hopelessly corrupt, and the instructions are almostexclu- 
sively of a ritual character, concerning the selection of auspicious 
sites and days, and the proper location of images and altars, 
Thus it comes about that the only recognized standard of design 
fs local custom, dating backwards it may be from immemorial 
antiquity, and thus fixed in principle, though ever varying in 
form with the variations of fashion and the requirements of 
modern civilization. 

Beyond the buildings themselves, there is no record in existence 
of the new rules of proportion and the foreign canons of taste, 
which were the necessary sequence of the Muhammadan invasion 
and the introduction of the arch, At Ahmadabad, iu the Bombay 
Presidency, and at Jaunpur, in the North-West, the struggle 
between the old style and the new led to a singularly picturesque 
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combination, which—despite the distance between the two 
cities and the absence of intercourse—in both places presents very 
similar features, The influences at work were precisely the same. 
A Muhammadan Court, at once bigoted and magnificent, was 
ambitious to embellish its capital and display its devotion, but 
was unable to carry out its ideas, except by the exclusive employ- 
ment of Hindu craftsmen, of alien religion and opposite sym- 
pathies. The results, though highly interesting, are marred by 
the intrinsic incongruity of the component parts. This was felt 
by the people themselves and was gradually toned down ; but with 
its disappearance disappeared also the whole charm of the style, 
which was never more than a beautiful hybrid, doomed to early 
decay and with no power of reproduction. 

The eclecticism of Akbar’s reign was less forced in its origin, 
and has been more permanent in its effects, for they continue to 
the present day. In the three-and-a-half centuries that had 
elapsed since the death of the last Hindu Sovereign of Delhi, 
Saracenic art had become thoroughly naturalized, and its fusion 
with the older indigenous style was the inevitable outcome of 
the closer and more equal intercourse between the two races. In 
the new cities that sprung up on the long desecrated sites of 
Hindu pilgrimage—such as Mathura aud Brindaban—the temples 
were constructed on the same ground plan, and exhibited the 
same massive proportions as in the older examples that still 
exist at Gwalior. But the area of the interior was freed from 
its forest of pillars—no longer required as supports, when a 
vault was substituted for a rovfiug of stone slabs—and the walls 
were lightened in appearance by filling in the heads of the inter- 
columniations with decorative spandrels, which converted them 
into an arcade, In places nearer the seat of Government and 
more secular in sentiment, the predominant characteristics of the 
new architecture were far more distinctly Muhammadan, and the 
development has been entirely in that direction. What few 
buildings there are in Mathura of the 16th century are of strong- 
ly Hindu type, though built for Mubammadan uses ; but even 
there the modification has been rapid and continuous, and the whole 
series of temples erected since 1803—the first year of British 
government and of settled peace—have domes and cupolas. and 
arches, on the same constructural principles and with the same 
style of panel and moulding and surface-carving as in a mosque. 

The distinctive Hindu spire, or sikhara, is still frequently 
erected, especially in country places and over shrines of Mahadev, 
but it is often in connection with a dome over the porch or other 
secondary part of the building, and its proportions bave become 
80 debased, that the days of its survival are evidently numbered. 
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From shattered fragments of most of the religious edifices of the 
present day—provided they bear no inscription nor betray any 
reference to ritual uses—it will be as difficult for an archzologist 
of the future to determine whether they are of Hindu or Muham 
madan origin, as it is now to decide between the claims of 
Brahmanist and Jain to relics of medisval India. To speak of 
Jain architecture, as is generally done, is altogether erroneous, 
What is so called is simply the style of national architecture that 
prevailed throughout the country and was used indiscriminately 
by both classes alike, at the time when the Jains happened to be 
most flourishing. Thus the larger temple in the Gwalior Fort 
used to be quoted as a specimen of Jain architecture ; but a very 
slight amount of research has proved that it was dedicated to the 
Brahmanical Divivity, Visbnu, under his title of Padma-pAni. 

As the oldest Hindu architecture of which we have any remains 
shows clear traces of Greek influence, and as the longer predomi- 
nance of the Muhammadan power has still more thoroughly subdued 
the indigenous art of mediswval India, so it must be expected 
that English fashions will be largely represemted in the artistic 
development of the immediate future. The change is inevitable, 
and, in so far as itis a witness to historical facts, its avoidance 
would not be absolutely desirable, even if it were possible ; for 
all ultra-purism is unnatural, unhealthy, and bad.- When the 
assimilation of new matter ceases, decay must begin. Still, the 
amalgamation, to be complete, must be gradual. Most assuredly 
the interests of art will not be furthered by the hasty adoption 
of the Italian style in its supposed entirety, but too often with- 
out much knowledge of it, except in a very debased form, as 
exhibited in some of the new palaces of our greatest feudatories ; 
nor yet by adding pseudo-Gothic tracery and pinnacles to a 
barrack shell, as in the Agra College; but rather by an assi- 
milation which is suggestive of foreign culture, but translates it 
into Indian language, instead of literally repeating it. That 
this can be done by the best of our native masons if they are 
allowed to work out their own ideas without too minute instruc- 
tions, is, I thiuk, sufficiently attested by the very pleasing fagade 
of a house built last year at Khurja for Lala Janaki Prasad, a 
rich banker of that town and a member of the Municipal 
Committee. ‘The correctness of the design is impaired by the 
insertion of some false stone doors on the ground floor, which are 
treated exactly as if made of wood. In themselves they are 
pretty enough, but they are still an offence against propriety, 
since solid stone is a material of which no real door would be 
made. The defect is characteristic of the old native habit of 
theught, which was seldom much distressed by the incongruous. 
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Jn other respects the design appears to me to be eminent! 
typical of the higher Indian civilization of the nineteent 
century, conservative of the national genius, but open td Huro- 
pean refinements, The lace-like tracery of the pierced panels, 
the surface sculpture of the others, the general grouping, no less 
than the details of the ornamentation, are all oriental in 
character; while, at the same time, the colonnade could never 
have been what it is, but for the influence of Italian design, The 
building is still unfinished and wants its parapet, which will add 
greatly to its beauty, 

The art revival, which in the minor luxuries and conveniences 
of life, has of late years effected so much in England, has even 
there as yet made no very profound impression on architectural 
methods, It is still almost as true as when Ruskin framed the 
indictment twenty years ago, that all the pleasure which the 
people of the nineteenth century take in art, is in pictures, 
sculpture, minor objects of virtu, or medixval architecture, 
which we enjoy under the term picturesque: no pleasure is taken 
anywhere in modern buildings; the reason being that modern 
Kuropean architecture, working, as it does, on known rules and 
from given models, is not an art, but a manufacture. No true 
art, whether expressing itself in words, colours, or stones, says 
the same thing over and over again: the merit of architectural, 
as of every other, art, consists in its saying new and different 
things: to repeat itself is no more a characteristic of genius in 
brick and stone than it is of genius in verse or prose. In 
British India so little is this recognized, that “ standard plans” 
are provided at head-quarters for every class of public building 
and are forced upon universal acceptance throughout the length 
and breadth of the province, with little or no regard to local 
conditious as regards material, or the habits of the people, or the 
capacity of the workmen. Such uniformity is certainly not con- 
ducive to convenience of design, excellence of construction, or 
economy in expenditure; but it probably facilitates the orderly 
arrangement of the records in the central bureau, and is therefore 
highly approved by departmental authorities. As an example 
of the pitch to which this passion for stereotyped forms is 
sometimes carried, I remember noting in one large Municipality 
that the principal official buildings—the school, the dispensary, 
and the Committee-rooms—were all of exactly the same pattern, 
and were indistinguishable from one another, save by the in- 
scription over the door. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that such soulless and de- 
pressing monotony is eutirely the result of action from above. It 
is altogether uncongenial-te the oriental mind, and is copied only 
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for the same reason that induces a Marwari matron to blacken her 
lips and teeth, because it is better to submit to a disfigurement than 
to be out of the fashion: and thus we come to an adequate ex- 
planation of the mistaken idea which so many people entertain, 
that architecture in India is no longer a living art. The native 
community, as has been already allowed, are not conscious of the 
artistic vitality that still animates their handicraftsmen, while 
many of the buildings that the latter erect are conspicuous 
examples of the very worst taste. But the mason who executes 
the work has seldom prepared the design ; or, if he has done sg0, 
he has been hampered by the necessity of subordinating his own 
ideas to those of his employer. Inevery age andin every country, 
tlie upper and moneyed classes are too materialized to have an 

intelligent appreciation of art. They understand the fashionable, 
and are ready to admire the magnificent; but the more delicate 
refinements of design, which constitute the special charm of the 
artist's conception, and which it is the student’s greatest delight 
to trace and interpret, are mostly lost upon them, There is no 
reason to suppose that the impressive attributes of St. Mark’s 
at Venice were ever more appreciated by its ordinary votaries 
than at the present day, when its storied walls are uvread and 
unheeded. The artist of old—as now—enjoyed the art of creation 
for its own sake; the populace takes over the finished product, 
and values it more from material than from esthetic considera- 
tions, 

In India almost the only class in the native community that still 
encourages indigenous art, is the much abused trader and money- 
lender. Not that he is moved to do so by any artistic bias, but 
simply by force of habit. If he decides upon building a new 
porch to his house, he calls in the mason of most repute in the 
neighbourhood, shows him the site and explains what is wanted. 
Perhaps the materials in whole or in part are also supplied, 
but the workman is then left to his own devices, on the pre- 
sumption that he best understands his own business ; in the 
same way as a tailor, after taking his customer’s measure and 
being furnished with as much cloth as he wants, would be trusted 
to turn out a garment properly stitched, of the desired description, 
and of the same cut as other people wear. ‘The result of this 
confidence is ordinarily most satisfactory to both parties: tbe 
workman’s manual labour is relieved by the sense of indeper- 
dence, and elevated by the exercise of thought; while the 
paymaster attends to his ordinary affairs during the progress of 
the undertaking, and in the end gets his money’s worth as in any 
ordinary mercantile transaction, But having once dismissed the 
builder—as if to prove how little he cares for art in the 
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abstract—the owner generally proceeds to disfigure his new 
possession by blocking up a niche or two with mud or clumsy 
masonry, screening the arch with a piece of tattered matting, or 
smearing the jambs of the doorway with daubs of red paint and 
whitewash, 

The gain to artistic interests, and the saving to the Exchequer, 
would be enormous, if a similar amount of reasonable confidence 
jn its employés were exhibited by Government in the execution 
of its public works. It need not really regard xsthetic considera- 
tions any more highly than the typical baniya does, but it 
would get its work done well and cheaply, and thus would not 
forfeit its character for practical common sense, even though 
some traces of good design still survived after many years of 
utilitarian ill-usage. 

A happy example of thoroughly Hindu treatment, as prac- 
tised at the present day in the absence of any direction from 
without, is afforded by a small, but very elaborate, gateway, for 
which the town of Khurja is indebted to Lala Lachhman Dis, 
a well-to-do trader, who is remodelling his house in the bazar there ; 
the work being designed and carried out by Dhiula, a Brahman 
architect, who lives at the neighbouring town of Hathras, in the 
Aligarh district. A photograph would be impossible, for though the 
main facade of the house looks on to a fairly broad street, the 
porch stands in a little side lane which is scarcely broad enough 
for two foot-passengers to walk abreast. The introduction of 
animal sculpture, the exuberance of surface decoration, and the 
unsuitableness of the site selected for its display, are all features 
curiously characteristic of the best and worst points in the Hindu 
craftsman. In his devotion to the perfect rendering of each separate 
detail, as it comes under his hand, he too little considers the 
ultimate destination of the whole ; while any faculty for repro- 
ducing the beauty of the human or other animate form has been 
completely destroyed by ages of desuetude. He is thus content 
to repeat the archaic rudeness of his temple-gods, in which the dis- 
couragement of Indian rule has so long forbidden improvement, 
that the eye has at last learnt to acquiesce in their familiar 
uncouthness, 

lf the mercantile classes of native society are distinguished 
by their conservative adherence to ancestral usage, the landed 
gentry, who are on visiting terms with European officials, cherish 
equally strong aspirations in the opposite direction. To relieve 
the monotony of their eventless life, many of them spend large 
sums of money every year in building, and keep a native architect 
asa regular member of their domestic establishment, But he 
is warned that nothing in Hindustani style can be tolerated ; 
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seme Government office, in the civil station, or the last new. 
barracks in the nearest military cantonments, are the palatial 
edifices which he is expected to emulate. To give an example: 
Ou the top of the Bulandshahr hill is a school, erected twenty years 
ago, with a small bell-turret, which appears to have been designed 
by the engineer of the period as an exact copy of the Bethesda, 
or Little Zoar, that forms such a familiarsight in the back lanes 
of an English manufacturing town. The idéa has been so 
successfully accomplished, that every European visitor at once 
coucludes it to be a methodist plaee of worship, and enquires 
to what particular denomination it belongs. The style of archi- 
tecture may be readily imagined without further illustration, 
But, as it is a Government building, it sets the fashion, and, not 
long ago, the native gentleman of highest rank in the district 
intimated to me that he wished to add a clock tower to his 
country house, and that he proposed to make it a facsimile of 
this delightful structure at Bulandshahr. 

This little incident shows how important it is that the public 
taste should be correctly guided, not only by direct educational 
institutions, such as schools of art, museums and exhibitions, 
but still more by the persistent stimulus of practical example. 
So long as the necessity for the latter is ignored, the former 
tend rather to the isolation of the artist and the restriction of 
art influences to the connoisseur, instead of bringing them to 
bear upon society at large. In the words of the resolution 
which prefaces the Indian Art Journal, “there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the upper classes of the native community would 
gladly follow the example of the Government, and cherish all 
that is best in indigenous art,” but in architecture, at all events, 
which is the mother of all the arts, the example unfortunately 
has as yet been never given. 

A partial explanation of the neglect may perhaps be found 
in the fact that, so far as the Supreme Government is concerned, 
circumstances have allowed it no option. It has been obliged 
to import foreign models ; for neither in the swamps of Calcutta, 
nor on the heights of Simla, has any indigenous form of archi- 
tecture been available for adoption. The Beugali has simply a 
talent for imitation, and has never invented a style for himself 
in any branch of art; while the Himalayan mountaineer was too 
backward in civilization to feel any need for it. With most of the 
provincial Governments the case is far different. They are seated 
in the centres of old Indian culture. But the fashion of occi- 
dentalism, however iucongruous with the local environment, has 
permeated from aboye; and the only patronage hitherto vouch- 
safed to native architecture is limited to an artifical and purely 
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scholastic form, wn the restoration of the dead past, and is not 
extendeé to the development of the living present. 

A shocking travesty of Italian, or rather French design, is exhi- 
bited in a gateway, which one of the principal Muhammadan gentle- 
man in the district has had under construction for the last three or 
four years. It forms the entrance to the courtyard of his family 
residence at Danpur, and is of considerable dimensions, being 92 
feet long and 70 feet deep. The cost will be in proportion ; and it 
is truly lamentable that want of taste and the influence of bad 
example should be thus conspicuously illustrated. The incon- 
gruous quasi-Indian plinth, in conjunction with an attenuated 
order of tall rusticated pilasters supporting imitation chimney- 
pots, and the clumsy carpentry of thé windows with their jerky 
and most ungainly dressing and ill-proportioned pediments, make 
up a tout ensemble, which for rococo vulgarity could scarcely be sur- 

assed. The material is stone, but it requires a close inspection 
to realize the fact ; the extreme coarseness of all the details being 
so much more suggestive of plaster. In spite of ridicule and 
remonstrance and repeated offers to supply a design more in 
harmony with national precedent, my friend has an unanswerable 
rejoinder :—‘‘ The works, he: says, which are carried out under 
your direetion, however pleasing in themselves, have the one fatal 
drawback that they are not stamped with official approval. In 
fact, one of them was denounced by a competent departmental 
authority as an absolute ‘eyesore,’ Nothing in the same style is 
ever undertaken by Government. Your buildings fitly express 
your own peculiarity of temperament, but this personal pre- 
dilection for Indian forms is only a weakness or eccentricity ; 
such designs would be out of harmony with my own more ad- 
vanced views, which-are all in favour of English fashious. The 
trading classes do well to adhere to Hindustani types ; but the 
landed gentry prefer to range themselves with their rulers, and 
thus to emphasize their -distinction from the vulgar.” When 
I further object that his fagade is incorrect even from the Euro- 
pean point of view, he ‘cannot understand how that is possible. 
In the same way as Cliristianity is popularly identified with any 
denial of religious obligation, so the essence of European archi- 
tecture is supposed to consist in a reckless disregard of all re- 
cognized canous of ornament and proportion. Any outcast is 
dubbed a Christian, and any ugliness in a building is accounted 
European, Now that I have had a special drawing made of 
his gate, he will be more than ever convinced that my criticisms 
were simply prompted by deficient intelligence, and that he has 
at last taught me to admire what I once ignorantly disparaged. 
A gateway, in a very different style, has lately been added to 
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his house at Bulandshahr by Maulvi Muhammad Bakhsh, the 
Honorary Magistrate of Chaprévat. It is of special siuterest 
as showing the readiness with which the upper classes would 
return to the true principles of indigenous architecture, if only 
it were more generally in fashion. The gate is in two stories, 
with a deeply recessed single arch below, the plinth, shafts 
aud spandrels of which are covered with most delicate diapers 
and foliage. The balcony above has slender piers of pierced 
tracery, and its three arches have their heads filled in with stone 
fanlights, below which they are fitted with doors of common- 
place English pattern, This is the solitary defect in the 
design, and fortunately it is one which admits of an easy remedy. 
The combination of depth and solidity in the mass with light- 
ness of touch in the ornamental details indicates a true artistic 
faculty of conception, and the idea has been carried out with 


‘much technical skill. 


Our engineers’ buildings, as a rule, have the one merit of 
simplicity. They make no pretence of pleasing the eye, but 
neither do they often wilfully offend it by an obtrusive display 
of misplaced architectural embellishment. Considered as tem- 
porary makeshifts for the deposit of departmental returns, or the 
casual shelter of distressed officials, they might pass uncriticized. 
But, unfortunately, the people of the country will not regard 
them from this purely utilitarian point of view. The Govern- 
ment is omnipotent, and if it chooses to lodge its servant at 
equal cost in sheds and godowns instead of in courts and 
alaces, it must be not from want of thought or skill, but because 
it deliberately prefers the shed and godown style of con- 
struction. ‘The latter is, therefore, the style which loyal subjects 
are bound to adopt, if they would be in harmony with their 
rulers, 

The most important Government building in the Bulandshahr 
district is the set of Law Courts and Revenue Offices at head- 
quarters, The fagade, which is 170 feet in length, may be ade- 
quately described as a long low wall pierced with a uniform row 
of round-headed cavities. There is no porch, nor any other 
feature by which to distinguish the front from the back. nor 
on either side is any one doorway marked off from its fellows 
as a main entrance. The design would answer equally well, or 
indeed much better for a dry-goods store, a barrack, or a factory. 
No stranger, unfamiliar with the economic eccentricities 
of Anglo-Indian administration, could for a moment suppose that a 
building of such a mean and poverty-stricken appearance repre- 
seuted the dignity of the Empire to about a million of people, and 
was the fiscal centre of a district-contributing over fourteen lacs 
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of rupees to the annual revenue of the State. It might, perhaps, 
be imagined that external dignity had been judiciously disregarded 
in order to secure a maximum of internal convenience ; but if such 
was the intention, it has signally failed of attainment: the paltry 
appearance of the exterior only prepares the eye for the still 
greater shabbiness of everything inside. 

The buildings, to which the remainder of this article will be de- 
voted, have been designed and carried out in the hope of stemming 
the tide of utilitarian barbarism, which had swamped Bulandshahr 
as completely as every other part of the Province. In April 1878, 
when I took over charge of the district, the only two buildings in 
it, ancient or modern, of the slightest architectural pretension, were 
a ruinous tomb of Shahjahan’s reign at Kasna, and an unfinished 
stone pavilion of somewhat later date at Shikarpur. The four 
municipalities had each been provided, about tweuty years previous- 
ly, by the energy of the then Collector, with a complete set of 
public institutions—school, dispensary, and post-office—all sub- 
stantially coustructed of good brick and mortar, but on regulation 
patterns of the severest type, without any concession to local 
sentiment. The principal citizens,in their shops and dwelling- 
houses, had followed the example thus set, and were everywhere 
repeating the same dreariness of design, only in inferior materials 
and with less careful execution. It is too often forgotton by those 
in authority that it is only the perfection of its mechanical finish 
which, in European work, often compensates in part for the want of 
artistic originality. By combining the poverty of western inven- 
tion with the clumsiness of eastern technique, the characteristic 
virtues of both races are sacrificed. Yet, this is the plan which is 
systematically adopted throughout British India. The design for 
anew church or town-hall is supplied by an English engineer, 
who openly avows his ignorance of architecture, while the execution 
is left to native workmen, who inherit the artistic traditions of the 
country, but are unskilled in the management of modern mechani- 
cal appliances, and canuot appreciate the boldness of a Gothic 
moulding, or the elegance of contour and proportion upon which 
mainly depends the charm of a Grecian order. It was not thus 
that the Muhammadans, the earlier conquerors of India, achieved 
those architectural triumphs in mosque and palace, which we now 
conscientiously restore with many expressions of idle admiration, 
but apparently without gathering much practical instruction from 
the principles they exhibit. Their accurate reproduction is un- 
doubtedly in itself an excellent undertaking and one that reflects 
the highest credit on the Government ; but the functions of design 
are not vitally stimulated, nor is art adequately encouraged by 
an exclusive devotion tethe past. The general outline of any 
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large scheme of improvement, and the site and ground plan of the 
different buildings that are to be grouped together, are matters 
upon which the Hindu—with his overpowering passion for detail 
—<does well to follow foreign guidance. The execution also will 
be largely benefited in evenness by European supervision ; but 
the composition of the facade and all the details of the decoration 
are best left to the craftsmen who will have to execute them. In 
working out their own conceptions, or repeating the familiar types 
of local tradition, both mind and hand will act more freely than 
when they are set to copy forms and mouldings, which they have 
never practised and do not understand. The carpenters and 
bricklayers whom I have employed at Bulandsbahr are, for the 
most part, the very same men who raised the bare walls, and set 
up the tasteless door frames that distinguish the older public build- 
ings of the town. Nor do they ask any higher pay for the more 


decorative work upon which they are now engaged. If the 


present results are more attractive to the eye, the improvement 
is solely due to an improved method of direction on the lines 
above indicated. It isasound maxim of administration, . which 
holds good in small matters as in large, that it is well to trust 
the people you employ ; if you cannot trust a man, do not employ 
him. An Englishman’s function in India is to stimulate enter- 
prize and direct the general course of affairs, but to abstain from 
interference with the details of execution, No character more 
lowers the prestige of Government than “ the zealous official, ” 
who trusts no one but himself even in the pettiest details for 
which subordinates are entertained, and thus loses the broad view 
which he alone is ina position to command, and which, if he 
loses it, is lost altogether. 

The architectural designs of the new buildings at Bulandshahr 
do not profess to exhibit any novel features of very remarkable 
artistic merit. On the contrary, whatever value attaches to them, 
is to be found in their easy and unconscious adherence to ordinary 
traditional practice, and in the consequent absence of any excep- 
tionally striking effects. ‘There has been no intentional imitation 
of older buildings, but, at the same time, there has been no strain- 
ing after originality. The towers and gateways and arcades of 
modern Bulandshahr claim to be congruous and picturesque, but 
only in the same way as the streets of a medieval English town, 
which could be matched by others of similar character all over 
the country. Then—as still in India—the influence of the preva- 
lent style was not so much inculcated in the studio as felt in the 
air. With some few local modifications in matters of detail, 
arising chiefly from the ingenious utilization of local materials, 
such as the cut-flint panelling in Norfolk and Suffolk, and the 
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Purbeck marble shafts of the western counties, the motif of 
Gothic work at any given period was similar in essentials from 
the Tweed to the Land’s End. Between the sculptured 
decoration of a Cathedral and that in a village church there may 
often be a superiority of finish in the former, the result of the 
more extensive practice acquired by working in the midst of a 
large community ; but this advantage of facile manipulation, with 
its tendency to stereotype invention, was often outweighed by the 
greater leisure and unconventionality of the rural artisan. Unless 
new inspiration and invention come to guide it, the predominance 
of technical skill in art invariably ends in degradation of the 
artist's function, Man was not intended to work with the accuracy 
of a machine ; and, in architecture, slight irregularities, which 
an enquirer would condemn as unpardonable defects, are on the 
contrary the inseparable accidents of individual effort, and, as 
evidences of its exercise, please rather than offend the educated 
eye. Human faculties will never succeed in realizing their ideal; 
but still it is a nobler part to form an ideal and struggle towards 
it, than to rest content with the easy attainment of stereotyped 
mediocrity. If the system that I advocate, viz., the free employ- 
ment of local talent, unhampered by departmental interference, 
were adopted throughout India, there might be occasional 
failures, but it is reasonable to expect there would also be 
brilliant successes ; and the failures must be numerous indeed 
before they produced at all the same depressing effect as the 
present deadness of uniformity. 

Of all the new improvements in the town, the first that I 
undertook was the construction of a terrace, which once a week 
is used for a market. The site was an untidy road-side strip on 
the top of the hill, immediately opposite the Tahsili Gate. It 
has been converted into a paved platform in two stages, 194 feet 
long and 28 feet broad, made of brick, with a cut-stone edging. 
Au arcade at the back, which forms a convenient place of deposit 
for bales of cloth and other perishable goods in case of a storm, 
is also mainly of brick construction, and is a pleasing specimen of 
local skill. But so much time and labour were involved in cutting 
each separate brick into shape for the slender rounded and fluted 
shafts, that the ultimate expense was scarcely, if at all, less than 
if stone had been employed. I have therefore never repeated 
the experiment on a similar scale, and have restricted the applica- 
tion of ornamental brickwork to‘small niches and similar details, 
where it has an excellent effect. The cost of the work was 
Rs. 1,600, the whole of which has been already recovered by the 
aunual income from the market-dues. The money for this im- 
provement was obtained by the sale of asmall plot of confiscated 
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ground close by, which had belonged to the rebel Abdul Latif. 
The purchaser, Kunvar Mahér4j Sinh, intended to build a house 
upon: it, which would have been an additional improvement, but 
he — before the walls were more than afew feet above the 
ground, 

The next enterprise was the Bathing Ghat on the river 
bank. The foundation-stone was laid on the Ist Novem- 
ber 1878, but the completion of the work was delayed 
for two years by the officiousness of an Executive Engineer 
who represented to Government that it would spoil the look of 
the adjoining bridge, and would be nothing short of “an eye-sore.” 
Fortunately the work was eventually allowed to proceed, and the 
effect of both buildings, though they are in very different styles of 
architecture, is greatly enhanced by the juxtaposition, Ordinary 
intelligence might have foreseen this result; and that such ob- 
structive counsels should have been suffered to prevail so long 
against local enterprize, is a typical illustration of the difficulties 
that beset a district officer. He is placed in a position which 
apparently commands almost unlimited capabilities for doing good ; 
but he soon discovers that, in whatever direction he attempts to 
move, some head of a department is already on the spot, watching 
to trip him up. As the river forms the boundary of the town to 
the east, and all the roads from that direction converge at the 
bridge, the gh&t, with its four graceful. towers, is seen from a 
considerable distance by travellers as they approach their destina- 
tion. The total cost was Rs. 16,873. Of this sum Rs. 3,670 were 
contributed by the Municipality ; the remainder had been raised by 
public subscription. As in all river-works, the most difficult and 
the most expensive part of the undertaking was the sinking of the 
wells for the foundation. This was all successfully accomplished 
without any professional assistance. The towers are octagonal in 
shape, of solid brick masonry, faced with slabs of red sandstone cut 
into panels and set in white stone frames, On two of these panels 
are recorded the names of all the subscribers, arranged in order 
according to the amount of their donations. These towers are 
finished off at the top with brackets and eaves, above which is a 
plinth supporting an open kiosque with a domed roof, the pinnacle 
of which rises to a height of 52 feet from the ground. The 
kiosques of the two towers that spring from the base of the steps 
are approached from the upper terrace on the road-side, and form 
pleasant places in which to sit and look out upon the river. The 
other two kiosques on the water’s edge are unfortunately inacces- 
sible, as the open screen-walls intended to connect them with the 
pair behind were vetoed on the ground that they might obstruct 
the stream, The stone pavement between the four towers has 
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now become a favourite stage for the theatrical performances that 
are generally held during the festival of the Holi, when a canopy 
is stretched over the area, and the spectators throng the steps. Here 
too, a display of fireworke takes place during the week of the 
Annual District Show, some of them being let off at the foot of the 
steps, and others from the opposite bank, whence they are reflected 
in the stream. With the arches and parapet of the bridge marked 
out with lines of tiny lamps, and the elegant architecture of the 
kiosques illuminated by hanging globes and chandeliers, the restless 
crowd, as it breaks up into ever-changing groups and bright-coloured 
masses amidst the tinselled torch stands and flaring flambeaux, 
produces a series of kaleidoscopic effects before the eyes of the 
European spectators, who witness it from their seats at the top 
of the steps, which could only be imitated in England on the 
stage of a London theatre. 

In addition to the main ghat. the opposite side of the stream 
is also provided with a short flight of stone steps, of equally 
substantial construction, and above the bridge are a Go-ghat, or 
slope for watering cattle, and two arcaded rest-houses, of good and 
ornamental brick masonry, which are generally crowded with poor 
travellers, who are allowed to stay there for 24 hours. These 
two buildings cost a further sum of Rs, 944, about half of which 
was a wedding gift from a Thakur, who preferred to spend the 
money in this way, rather than waste it in feeding a horde of 
lazy Brahmans, ‘as is the custom on such occasions. Nowhere else 
in the whole length of its winding course can the little river boast 
of possessing so handsome and.complete a set of artistic adornments. 

From the town side the bridge and ghat are approached by a 
spacious thoroughfare, 150 feet-.wide, with a double row of trees, 
where a market is held twice a week, which is largely attended by 
the people of the neighbouring villages, for dealings in cloth and 
miscellaneous petty wares and agricultural produce, This road is all 
made of earth, raised eight feet above the level of the low river 
meadows, and is bordered north and south by lines of shops, which, 
with their verandahs, are 32 feet deep. Thus the road with its 
shops forms a solid stone-faced embankment 214 feet wide, and 
is 700 feet in length. At the back of the shops, on the north side 
towards the open country, isa walled enclosure, comprising an 
area of nearly four acres, used as a paréo, or camping-ground for 
vehicles of all descriptions ; and on the south side is a Sarde, or 
hostel for travellers. The shops, as seen from the central road- 
way, are only one story high; but from the low ground at the 
back they show a basement story besides, with vaulted cells, which 
are used as stables on the pardo side, and as travellers’ quarters on 
he other, The entire cost of this extensive project up to the 
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present time has been Rs. 56,416, including Rs. 9,800 for the 
actual embankment, Rs. 2,000 for the parao wall and Rs. 900 for a 
masonry verandah to the Sarde rooms. The balance, viz,, 
Rs. 43,716, was the cost of the shops. 

Immediately opposite the gh&t, the basement floor of the 
embankment is widened out into a spacious crypt-like building of 
five aisles, 70 feet long, which has direct access to the river by a 
subterranean passage carried under the road-way. This was 
constructed ata cost of Rs. 4,833, which was mainly defrayed by 
Chaudhri Lachhman Sinh of Sikaérpur, an Honorary Magistrate, and 
one of the wealthiest landed proprietors in the district, who made 
the donation as a thankoffering after recovery from a very severe 
illness. It is used as a Dharmsala, or rest-house for the poor, and 
is admirably adapted for the purpose from its coolness and its situa- 
tion at the very entrance of the town, in close proximity both 
to the river and the market. 

The shops on the embankment are divided into four blocks, of 
which three, containing in all 46 shops, have been completed ; the 
fourth is postponed till such time as the increasing trade of the town 
may require it. Each line is broken in the centre by a gateway, 
one leading into the pardo, the other on to a new street, which 
communicates with the sarée aod the main bazar of the town. 
The depth of both these gates allows of the construction of an 
upper room with the fair interior dimensions of 18 feet by 20. One 
room is on the point of completion, and will serve for the ordi- 
nary monthly meetings of the Municipal Committee, who have 
hitherto had no place of their own in which to assemble, It has 
a projecting stone balcony at each end, and the windows are filled 
with stone tracery. The cost thus far has been Rs. 4,000. The 
room over the opposite gate will be taken in hand next year. 

The embankment was not quite finished on the 19th September 
1880, when the heavy rain occurred which caused the fatal land- 
slip at Naini Tal. The river rose suddenly from 13 to nearly 21 
feet in height, the greatest recorded height for any previous flood 
being 164 feet, and in order to save the bridge a breach was made 
in the road on the other side of the stream. This was rapidly 
widened by the force of the torrent into a chasm three furlongs 
broad. But for the embankment, the roadway to the west of the 
bridge must also have gone, and the greater part of the town 
would then have been destroyed. Even as it was, much damage 
was caused by the back-water, which spread up into the street 
from the lower bend of the river; exposure to the direct forces 
of the current would have had much more serious results. An 
insignificant rivulet made its way over the embankment through 
the spaces left for the gateways ; but the masonry walls—though 
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the mortar was scarcely dry—stood the shock well, and fully justi- 
fied, the cost of their construction even from a_ purely atifidarian 
point of view. It may also be mentioned that the shops let, some 
for Rs. 4 andsome for Rs. 5 a month each, which gives a return of 
over 6 per cent. on the outlay. 

On emerging from the low land, the embankment is continued 
towards the west, first at the same width of 150 feet through 
a bazar, in which the frontage of the shops has been remodelled 
by the proprietor so as to assimilate it in appearance with 
the Municipal work, and then as an ordinary street till it 
reaches the Collector's house and grounds, which are the begin- 
ning of the European quarter, At this point of junction, a large 
masonry reservoir, called the Lyall Tank, has now been con- 
structed by public subscription at a cost of Rs. 16,110. The 
first stone was laid by the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, on the 7th February 1883, when he re-visited 
Bulandshahr for the first time after an interval of 26 years since 
the Mutiny, when he was attached to the district as a junior 
civilian, and greatly distinguished himself in the military opera- 
tions against the rebels. The aqueduct, by whieh water will be 
obtained from a distributary of the Ganges Canal, about a mile 
distant, has not yet been commenced, but an allotment of 
Rs. 2,500 has been made for it in the Municipal Budget, and the 
tank itself is finished. It measures 230 feet square and is 14 feet 
deep. ‘The whole of the earth procured by the excavation has 
been utilized in raising the level of the streets and open places in 
the town, thereby greatly improving its drainage and sanita- 
tation. Tiers of steps and platforms reach from the top 
to the floor of the tank, and on each side are broken up 
into three compartments by dwarf towers, based on the lowest 
platform and rising to the level of the outer margin, with 
which they are connected by screen walls. ‘The top of these is 
broadened out by stone slabs over a bold cornice, so as to form 
footpaths for reaching the roof of the towers, which makes 
either a pleasant seat or a convenient projection for bathers to, 
dive from, ‘The central compartment, on the east side, has no 
ateps, but is cut back into a long paved slope with flanking walls 
for watering cattle, 

West of the tank is the Moti Bagh, an area of eleven acres 
lately levelled and enclosed at a cost of Rs. 5,950, and now in 
process of conversion into a public garden. Partof it was formerly 
a broad and deep ravine, which brought down into the town the 
drainage of all the surrounding country and passed it out 
into the river through the arch which has been already mentioned 
as now making the river gate of Chaudhri Lachhman Sinh’s 
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Dharmséla, On the edge of this ravine was an extensive mound, 
known as the Moti Bazér, which, many hundreds of years ago, 
bad been an inhalited site. In levelling it to fill up the ravine, 
besides other minor curiosities, a clay seal was found inscribed with 
the owner’s name, apparently of the fifth century A. D., together 
with an immense number of large bricks, a cubit long and half 
a cubit broad, and many curious specimens of a local terracotta 
manufactory. ‘These objects are mostly of a cocoanut shape, and 
seem to have been intended either for vases or for architectural 
finials. A fine statue of Buddha, of the 8th century, had been 
previously discovered on the same spot. | 

In this new garden, close by the roadside, from which it ig 
divided only by a low wall with stone posts and chains, is 
now being built the Town Hall, which, if I am able to superinten- 
dend its completion, will be one of the most remarkable modern 
buildings in the Province. ‘The cost will scarcely be less than 
Rs. 30,000, the whole of which is being defrayed by the muni- 
ficence of a single individual, Raja Bakir Ali Khav, of Pindréaval. 
He received the decoration of a C. I. E. from the hands. of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the building itself on the 7th February 
1883, when a temporary roof was thrown over the unfinished 
walls for the occasion. The hall, the lower end of which can 
be screened off as an ante-room, measures 80 feet by 25, and 
will be 80 feet high, with a range of clerestory windows under 
the gornice, Jt is intended that in design, construction, and all its 
accessories it should form a complete epitome of all the indigenous 
arts and industries of the neighbourhood. Two pairs of doors, 
as specimens of wood-carving and inlaying, were contributed on 
loan to the Calcutta Exhibition, where they attracted much atten- 
tion and were awarded a certificate of the first-class and a gold 
medal, <A copy of another pair of its doors was made by request, 
and is now deposited in the South Kensington Museum. The stone 
work of the porch and verandah and of the great arches of the hall 
is of equally conspicuous merit, and a little wicket gate in the 
low roadside wall, immediately {n front of the north verandah, 
is supported by ramps which are scarcely to be surpassed as 


graceful specimens of stone foliage. 

In addition to this minor entrance in direct connection with the 
Town Hall, the Moti Bagh is provided with two great gates. The 
one in the east wall, immediately opposite the Lyall Tank, is 
being erected in memory of Mr. Elliot Colvin, the late 
Commissioner of the Division, whose sudden and untimely death, 
on the 8rd November 1883, was deeply felt by all classes of 
the community. It is estimated to cost about Rs. 4,000, and should 


be completed by the end of this year. The main gate is on the 
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opposite side, towards the west, and will perpetuate the name of 
Réo Umrao Sinh of Kachesar, who has given Rs. 4,500 for its 
construction. The archway, which towards the road is of white 
sand-stone, covered with delicate surface tracery, is flanked 
by two rooms of block kankar masonry, with red brick turrets 
at the corners, surmounted by domed and pinnacled stone kiosques 
46 feet high. The rooms are intended as lodges for the gardener 
and watchman, and have an upper unroofed stery with arcaded 
fronts of red brick, the whole being surmounted by a parapet of 
white stone posts and panels. The variety of colour afforded 
by the employment of so many different materials and styles 
of construction affords a pleasing effect, and is to some extent a 
novelty. There was formerly a superstitious prejudice in the 
native mind against the use of block kankar except for under- 
ground work, such as wells and foundations; and a trader, who 
built four of the shops on the embankment on his own respon- 
sibility, refused to conform in this respect to the specification 
with which I had supplied him, and in the back-wall, where lime- 
stone had been used for the other shops, he substituted brick. 
This was afterwards plastered and painted so as to make it look 
as much as possible like the rest of the line, but the difference 
cannot be concealed, and it remains a disfigurement, though 
being at the back it is not greatly noticed. Since then I have 
used it so freely and with such obvious success, that the prejudice 
against it may be considered as almost extinct. 

Another buildiog, which occupies a corner in the Moti Bagh, is 
the Station Bath. Even this peculiarly English institution has fur- 
nished an opportunity for an ingenious adaptation of oriental archi- 
tecture. The-tank itself is open to the sky, but is surrounded by a 
corridor—made double at one end for a dressing-room—with brick 
arcades facing the water and solid external walls of block kankar 
masonry. A flight of stairs leads to the roof, which is flat and 
can therefore be used for taking headers from, or as a terrace com- 
manding @ pleasant view of the garden. The windows have arched 
wooden frames with balustrades and shutters, all elegantly carved in 
a variety of patterns, and the doors area still more elaborate piece 
of carpentry, like those in the Town Hall. Over the entrance 
is a stone niche with inscriptions in English and Hindustani, 
recording that this gift for the use of the European residents 
of the station was made by Saiyid Hasan Shah, the Honoray 
Magistrate for the town and the vice-President of the Municipality. 
The cost has amounted to Rs. 3,600. The site is most convenient 
as the Library and Racket Court are immediately opposite. 
These were built some years ago and are more useful than orna- 
mental ; but they have been brought into harmony with their 
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new surroundings, by the insertion of stone traceried windows 
and a pair of handsomely carved doors. Even the Race Stand, 
outside the station, has been built on similar principles, and is 
thoroughly Indian in character. The material is block kankar 
with dressings of white sand-stone. The cost has been gradually 
defrayed by the annual sale of tickets at the time of the. 
races, 

The haudsomest private house in the towa was built for Satyid 
Mihrban Ali, the Honorary Magistrate of Gulaothi. It occupies 
a singularly favourable position at the east end of a broad 
street, which in front of the house first opens out into a small 
square, and then branches off into two bazars, running due north 
and south. Immediately at the back is the steep slope of the 
hill, on which the old Fort once stood, and the rise {s so rapid, 
that the carriage-entrance, which is up a side lane, and the court- 
yard on to which it opens, are on a level with the roof of the shops, 
which from the square appear as a basement story to the building 
and thus give a great increase of dignity to the facade. It was 
under construction throughout the year 1880, and the house 
warming took place on the 26th of the following February, on the 
last day of the Annual Show, when all the European residents and 
visitors sat down to dinner with their host in the large room on 
the first floor. A ‘third story with a beautiful screen of pierced 
atone tracery was afterwards added, making the cost of the front- 
age amount to Rs. 4,200, The premises at the back are exten- 
sive aud commodious, but of ordinary brick masonry, and are not 
yet fully completed, 

The central area of the Square was formerly a dusty untidy 
waste, but now appears as a raised brick terrace with stone 
dressings and carved stone lamp-posts at the four corners. It 
was constructed in 1879 at a cost of about Rs. 1,000. The people 
were at first opposed to the improvement, thinking it might 
interfere with the celebration of the Bharat Mildp, the meeting 
of Rama, Lakshman and Sita on their return from exile with 
their brother Bharat, which forms the last scene in the popular 
miracle play of the Ram Lila, acted throughout India during the 
festival of the Dasahara, and at Bulandshahr invariably performed 
in this particular Square. When I witnessed it in the first year of 
my incumbency, all the surroundings were of the poorest and most 
squalid appearance ; now, on all four sides, brick and carved stone 
have been substituted for mud and thatch,’ and a more effective 
stage for au illumination or theatrical performance could scarcely 
be found in the largest town in the Province. The success- 
ful transformation of the spot is so fully appreciated by the 
citizens, that since then they have readily fallen in with any 
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scheme that I have proposed, in perfect confidence that the 
result will prove satisfactory. The well in the Square, which 
is a very favourite one, with people drawing water from it 
all day long, was cleaned and repaired and enclosed with a 
very elegant stoneescreen at an outlay of Rs. 200, at the same 
time that the pavement was made. There was also added 
for the accommodation of a Brahman, who supplies a draught 
of drinking water to the thirsty wayfarer, a prettily cecora- 
ted square stone cell, or Piyao. This is surmounted by a lofty 
hexagonal shaft of masonry tapering up to a stone finial, with 
tier upon tier of little niches on all its sides from top to bottom, 
in which lamps are placed whenever there is an illumination 
of the town. This was the gift of Chaudhri Vijay Sinh of 
Sikri, and cost Rs, 500. 

In a line with Mihrbén Ali’s house is a temple with a high 
spire in the background; built by a Hindu widow. The front 
was first of brick, but in order not to be outdone in magni- 
ficence by her Muhammadan neighbour, it was no sooner 
finished .than she pulled it down and re-built it in stone as 
it now appears. 

On the north side of the Square was a narrow strip of 
ground occupied by some miserable hovels, which I have pulled 
down, and in their place erected a handsome double-storied 
range of buildings, with seven shops in the basement and 
& convenient set of rooms above, which are let out as a Banker’s 
offices. This fagade also is of carved stone, with a slight in- 
termixture of red brick. The property belongs to Munawar 
Ali Khan, who has the misfortune to be of weak intellect, 
His estate, which is-a considerable one, lying chiefly in the 
Murddabad district, is therefore administered by the Court of 
Wards, The family, originally Hindu, has been connected 
with the town of Bulandshahr, ever since its very first settlement 
under the name of Baran, more than three thousand years ago, 
It was therefore only fitting that the scion of so ancient a stock 
should be locally represented by something more sightly and substan- 
tial than a ruinous line of mud hovels. Accordingly Idrew attention 
to the matter in the proper official quarter, and eventually obtained 
sanction for the removal of the old tumble-down sheds—which were 
a disgrace to the administration of the estate—and for the ex- 
penditure of Rs. 9,000 on the new block, which was comple- 
ted in 1882, The rental at present gives a return of only 4 
per cent. on the outlay ; the town so far as shops are concerned 
having now become a little over-built: for any sort of dwel- 
ling house there is a great demand, but the site was too con- 
tracted to be suitable for that purpose, The building, from 
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most points of view, seems to be backed by the steep range 
of the castle hill, with the Tahsilion its top. This is a sombre 
jail-like pile, erected in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 14,187, on the 
site of the old Fort, the last relics of which were then demo- 
lished, and have ever since been regretted as affording more 
comfortable quarters for the staff of revenue officials than 
their modern substitute. 

A little outside the Square, on the north side of the broad 
street, by which, as has been already mentioned, it is approached 
from the west, stands another conspicuously handsome private 
building. This is the town residence of Muhammad Ali Khan, 
the Honorary Magistrate of Jahangirabad. Here also—as 
in Mihrbén Ali’s house—the carriage entrance is from a back 
lane, where the ground is on a level with the roof of the shops 
that form the basement story of the front. A spacious stone 
verandah overlooks the street and runs the whole length of 
the principal reception hall, which was first used on the 25th 
February 1882 for a dinner that wound up the festivites of 
the Annual Show. A stone model of the fagade was ordered 
by Mr. Purdon Clarke asa characteristic specimen of modern Indian 
architecture, and has been deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum. The chief peculiarity of the. style, which is the 
same as that employed in the two companion buildings al- 
ready described, consists in the great depth of the apparently 
slender shafts that support the arcade, They cover the entire 
thickness of the wall on which they stand, and are thus very 
substantial supports, though their front shows a breadth of 
only two or three inches. The background of the frieze and 
string-courses, and the outlines of the panels in the balcony 
screens, are coloured with different tints, which give prominence 
to the carving and a general air of brightness to the whole 
composition. This practice is comparatively a novelty, but 
has at once found imitators and is now generally adopted in all 
new buildings in the neighbourhood. 

At the west end of this street, on opposite sides of a small 
open place, stand the English School and the Dispensary, both 
substantial buildings, erected the one in 1864, the other in 
1867, under the supervision of Mr. Webster, the then Collector. 
The materials and construction, for which alone he is respon- 
sible, are of the very best description, and do him the high- 
est credit as a practical builder. The .designs were supplied 
by Government engineers, and have the usual departmental defects 
of low plinth, inadequate cornice, and the absence of any stair- 
case on to the roof. The Assistant Surgeon’s dwelling-house 
close by is a typical specimen-of professional wrong-headedness, 
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It is absolutely uninhabitable, being sunk in a sort of well 
which prevents the possibility either of drainage or ventila- 
tion.’ The site was a mound, which common sense, instead 
of levelling, would have utilized as a plinth. I pointed this 
out to the Executive Engineer, but he blandly .assured me 
that what had been done was quite according to rule, and that 
it was only the Babu’s perverseness which made him refuse 
to live there. 

As a benevolent institution, the Hospital and Dispensary 
yields to none in the Province. In 1882 as many as 898 
surgical operations were performed in it, including 3863 for 
cataract; and in 1883 the total number rose still bigher, to 
1,010. These splendid results were due to the skill and devo- 
tion of Dr. Willeocks, the Civil Surgeon, who, by his intimate 
acquaintance with the language, kindliness of manner, and 
inexhaustible patience, combined with remarkable success in 
treatment, had acquired a great reputation, which attracted pa- 
tients from all the surrounding districts, 

The School is a spacious vaulted room with broad verandahs 
and a curiously ugly campanile, which, as in the Tahsili School 
already mentioned, suggests the idea of a nonconformist chapel. 
It was originally intended to accommodate only a hundred 
boys, and as the number of pupils at the beginning of this 
year had risen to 175, an additional class-room became impera- 
tively pecessary, and this has now been supplied. It covers 
almost exactly the same area as the old building, but is in 
a very different style of. architecture, with a high flat roof, 
to which access is gained by a picturesque stair-turret, a well- 
raised plinth, cut-brick arcaded walls, stone traceried windows, 
and handsomely carved doors. The cost will be about Rs. 4,500, 
of which sum more than half comes from an endowment be- 
stowed upon the school by Saiyid Mibrban Ali, who is always 
foremost in the support of every deserving local institution. The 
Superintending Engineer’s official criticism of the new room is highly 
characteristic. He condems it as “quiteoutof keeping with the 
original building and defective in design.” Architects and art critics 
in London and New York apparently find something to admire 
in the new works at Bulandshahr, and gladly go to consi- 
derable expense in procuring models and drawings of them ; 
but the taste of our provincial Vitruvius is far more fastidious, 
and can only be satisfied by the elegant refinements of his own 
departmental standards, 

In the same compound stands the Boarding house, where such 
of the boys are lodged as have no relations with whom they 
can live in the town. There is now accommodation for - forty. 
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The building is in the form of a quadrangle, of which about one- 
half was finished and occupied before I took charge of the 
district. It was simply a barrack of the very plainest descrip- 
tion, and for the sake of uniformity [ was obliged to continue 
it on somewhat similar lines. But I have given it character 
by adding a gateway in the centre of one wing, throwing 
out two stair-turrets at the corners of the front, and substitu- 
ting pierced stone-tracery for wooden bars in the windows, 
An extension at the back has also been made this year, and 
it would give importance to the design if a large dormitory 
were added over this as an upper story’ at some future 
time, when sanction has been obtained. The existing ac- 
commodation is still inadequate, and a house has to be rented 
in the town for some of the boys. There is an available fund 
of Rs, 2,000, invested in Government paper, the interest on which is 
spent upon scholarships. But the craving for English educa- 
tion among the poorer classes already amounts almost to a 
disease, and, in my opinion, ought not to be encouraged by a 
system of gratuitous education, From the very beginning of 
my career I have been an enthusiast for a certain kind of 
schooling, but I am convinced that the study of English has 
been pushed on too rapidly. Being regarded simply as a 
means for making a livelihood, it is not the leaders of native 
society, but only the struggling and the indigent who are anxious 
to secure Government education for their sons, When they 
have completed the first stage of the appointed curriculum, they 
can seldom afford to proceed any further, and—in order to support 
themselves—begin to look out foremployment. As the general 
civilization of the country is only in the agricultural stage, vative 
society does not require their services: the only patron to whom 
they can turn is Government, and every Government office is 
already besieged by a host of disappointed candidates. The 
ideal condition of things would be an English-speaking and highly 
cultivated aristocracy, with a proletariat able to read and write 
their own vernacular, and a middle class further instructed 
either in English, if they aim at being clerks, or in technique, 
if they would become intelligent artisans. The actual results of 
the system of low fees and profuse scholarships are the reverse 
of the above, and the whole framework of society is in conse- 
uence disorganized. The poor learn absolutely too much; the 
rich, too little; while the middle classes ‘waste their time over 
what is relatively useless, being incongruous with their special 
rule in life. 

The meution of stone-traceried windows may have been noticed 
in the above description of the new school buildings, and the 
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introduction of such a feature may possibly strike some people 
as an unnecessary extravagance. But the use of glass in 
a school-room is, to my mind, an example of the unthinking 
prejudice against oriental fashions which characterizes the whole 
action of the Public Works Department. Nothing could be more 
unsuitable: with English boys running in and out, the window 
doors of the regulation pattern would not have a whole pane 
left in one of them by the end of the first week after the holi- 
days. Hindu lads are much quieter and more sedate, but—even 
so—breakages are frequent, and to obviate the cost of repairs the 
Superintending Engineer, in bis inspection reports, always re- 
commends that whenever glass is broken, it should be replaced 
with tin. A more clumsy expedient it would be difficult to 
conceive. The patch-work has a most beggarly appearance, and 
the tin of course is not transparent. The more sensible plan, and 
the one entirely in accord with eastern ideas, is that which I have 
adopted, in making the doors of solid carpentry and introducing 
light by means of windows set higher in the walls and fitted 
with ornamental tracery. In the Tahsili school, where the old win- 
dows were of large dimensions and reached to the ground, I have 
filled them in with wooden lattice-work as being cheaper than 
stone. ‘They give free admission to the air and subdue without 
materially obstructing the light, while they are further provided 
with inside shutters, which can be closed in case of a 
storm. The initial cost is rather heavier, but it is eventually 
recovered by the saving on repairs. The artistic effect will pro- 
bably be regarded as another objection by the typical engineer, 
who is possessed with the lamentable delusion that nothing can 
be good unless it is also ugly, and who treats a school as a purely 
utilitarian building. It appears to me, on the contrary, that the 
cultivation of the taste is an important element in any system of 
mental training, and that it isa matter for unqualified regret 
that the natives of the country, from their earliest childhood, should 
be taught to associate the idea of all that is mean and shabby 
with the British Government. The effect lasts throughout life, 
Hence the educated natives’ adoption of everything that is ugliest 
in European dress and equipment, and the necessity that he feels for 
an apology whenever he relapses into conformity with the pre- 
scriptions of oriental good taste. It is done—as he explains—out of 
regard for the prejudices of his women-folk, or of his less enlight- 
ened kinsmen, 

The large and costly buildings, of which special mention has 
been made, by no means exhaust the list of improvements in the 
town. They are the most calculated tocatch the eye of a com- 
plete stranger; but-.a former babitué, who returns after an 
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interval of eight or vine years, is perhaps still more struck by the 
astonishing transformation of the ordinary shops and dwellip 

houses. As many as 870 of these have been pulled down saa 
rebuilt, Formerly they were of mud, with the floor a foot or more 
below the level of the street, and with thatched roofs always liable 
to catch fire. The debris of the old structure now forms a raised 
plinth, the walls are of brick, and beams support a flat roof which 
forms a healthy sleeping-place. Many of these tenements are 
occupied by the labouring classes who have built them with their 
own hands, and of course their architectural pretensions are very 
slight. But a little simple ornamentation about the doorways or 
the eaves generally redeems them from absolute bareness, and 
renders them not unpleasing tothe eye. In fact, many a Lodha 
and Cham&r has now a more serviceable and a better looking 
house of his own construction, than is provided by Government 
_ for its subordinate officials. 

As the Supreme Government has greatly at heart the check of 
epidemic disease among the urban population by the introduction 
of more adequate sanitary arrangements, it is not unusual for its 
periodical review of Municipal administration to conclude with a 
paragraph urging Committees to devote a larger part of their 
annual income to drainage schemes. This is passed on through 
the regular official channel, and eventually reaches the District 
officer with a docket from his immediate superior, calling his 
special attention to the subject. As the Service prides itself on 
its loyalty, and a character for unquestioning submission to autho- 
rity is considered one of the most approved claims to promotion, 
he at once allots a large sum for new drains in the next year’s 
budget. The project is forthwith sanctioned as a commendable 
indication of public spirit, the drains are dug—and remain a 
nuisance ever afterwards, It is entirely forgotten that there is 
a vast difference between drains and drainage. In a dry climate, 
like that of Northern India, where it rains on an average only 
about twenty-five days in the year, there can be no constant excess of 
moisture to provide against. A covered drain is at all times and 
in every country the chosen home of typhoid, while a deep open 
drain is, for 340 days out of the whole 365, a dangerous pitfall or 
a slovenly dust-bin. Even when the rare and sudden flood does 
come, it has its own way very much as before, for any ordinary 
channel must be inadequate to contain it. The proper method is 
to have broad paved or metalled streets with an almost impercep- 
tible slope from one end to the other, and also from the centre to the 
sides, so that the water may rapidly run off without the necessity 
for any drain whatever. Every improvement in the town of 
Bulandshahr during the last six years has had a beneficial effect 
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on the drainage; but on actual drains nothing bas been spent, 
except in closing, or at least raising the level of those which had 
been constructed by my predecessors, and upon which the whole 
Municipal income would appear to have been squandered, Cer- 
tainly, beyond drains and latrines, there were vo other visible 
results of Municipal administration ; for the dispensary and 
schools had been built out of special funds to which the Muni- 
cipality did not even contribute. 

All the new improvements have been designed and successfully 
carried out by independent local agency, never with the slightest 
assistance from departmental quarters, though occasionally in the 
face of much professional opposition, On the other hand, the 
performances of the trained engineers in Government service 
make a very insignificant appearance. The local works, which 
they have executed during the last fifty years, have been simply 
as follows :—The Jail; the District Law Courts ; the Lowe Memo- 
rial; the Assistant Surgeon’s official quarters; the Church and 
the Church Chaukidar’s Lodge. The last named can only be 
regarded as a practical joke. The Church itself, which stands 
at the extreme west end of the station, was completed in 1864 
at a cost of Rs. 5,750, on which the contractor, Mr. Michell, 
now a large landed proprietor in the Merath district, is said to 
have been a considerable loser. ‘The money was raised by a 
subscription, which had been headed by Mr. Lowe, the then 
Collector and a son-in-law of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Muir. He died in July 1862, and is buried in the Uhancel, 
His name is further commemorated by a colonnaded building 
in the Cutcherry compound, called the Lowe Memorial, which 
is used as a place of—shelter_for people attending the courts, 
They, no doubt, find it a convenience, and the design is for the 
most part too simple to criticise, except for the low square clock- 
tower, which is obtrusively ugly and ill-proportioned. The dimi- 
nutive battlements, with which it is crowned, were doubtless intend- 
ed to give ita Gothic character, but only emphasize its want of 
any architectural character whatever. ‘The cost was Rs. 6,936. 
As usual, there was no access to the roof, except by a break-neck 
ladder, till 1878, when I added a corner stair-turret. The Church 
is rather a pretty little building, and as a far-away imitation of 
Gothic, is more successful on the whole than Indian churches fre- 
quently are. It is crushed by a low vaulted roof of very un- 
Gothic type, and in order to resist its thrust, the buttresses, which 
are very short, have such a wide straddle as to give the whole 
composition a touch of the grotesque. The Lodge, added in 1883, 
is a reproduction of the mother-building on the most diminutive 
scale, and is more like a doll’s house than a structure intended for 
human habitation, It has-a very high-pitched roof, with miniature 
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buttresses and pointed arches to the doors and windows, and 
is divided into two rooms, corresponding to a nave and chancel, 
the internal dimensions of which are respectively nine and six 
feet square! As a fanciful addition to the Church grounds it may 
have its merits ; but it is quite certain that the Chaukidar, for 
whose comfort it was built, will never consent to immure himself 
in such a cramped and stiflng _—— As regards the other engi- 
neer-works: the Jail, first built in 1835, but enlarged in 1845 and 
again in 1883, is astraggling range of barracks, which the most 
ordinary village mason could have constructed; the Law 
Courts are not only of the meanest appearance, but are also 
altogether inadequate in accommodation: the rooms provided for 
the Sessions Judge may be specially mentioned as in the hot 
weather absolutely uninhabitable: The same is the case with the 
Assistant Surgeon’s house, In the Schools, Dispensary and Post- 
office, the workmanship, which is good, was non-professional ; 
the designs were supplied by the department and are certainly 
open to exception. Such are the facts, and the conclusion to 
which they point is surely this, that the district would have 
been a direct gainer, both as regards the possession of more 
sightly public buildings and in the greater encouragement of 
local industry and talent, if it had been allowed to provide 
for its own wants in its own way, without any inter-medddling 
at all on the part of the Government bureau. 

In the three outlying Municipalities of Khurja, Anupshahr 
and Sikandarabad, it has not been found possible to insist 
upon an equal attention to minutiz#, or to secure the same 
air of congruity as pervades the streets and bazars of Buland- 
shahr. Though Khurjais by far the largest and richest town 
in the district, and several of its principal citizens have 
handsome dwelling-houses with gateways and facades of carved 
stone, these indications of wealth are, for the most part, buried 
away in the back lanes and alleys, while the sides of the 
main thoroughfares continue to be disfigured with mud walls 
and unsightly excrescences, which the native members of the 
Committee are too apathetic to set themselves to abolish. In 
each of the three towns, however, some one large scheme 
has been successfully accomplished. Even at Anupshabr, 
which has an annual income of little more than Rs, 6,000, 
by dint of ecomony it has been found possible to provide 
funds for the construction of a large and handsome sar&e 
in the form of a quadrangle, with vaulted cells and _ cor- 
ridors and a fine entrance gateway, over which will be built 
a Committee Room as at Bulandshahr. The cost has been 
Rs. 9,200, and it brings in an annual return of Rs. 250. At 
Sikandarabad, which lies in a hollow and had _ suffered 
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terribly from fever, a great improvement in the public health has 
been effected by an expenditure of Rs. 4,150 on an extensive 
system of drainage, which makes a circuit of the town and has 
its ultimate outfall in a natural water-course. The large sum 
of Rs. 12,500 has also been allotted for a Town Hall, still in 
course of erection, The doors, which are entirely the work of 
local carpenters, are of remarkably handsome design and careful 
execution. Being greatly admired by visitors, they have had 
an important effect in stimulating the revival of a decaying art, 
and now the traders in the principal bazar are vyiug with 
one another in the excellence of the carved arcades, with which 
they are ornamenting their shop fronts, and which promise to 
render the street one of the most picturesque in the district. 
The movement is entirely spontaneous, and shows what an 
immense influence for good in the encouragement of indigenous 
arts and industries might be exercised by Municipal Committees, 
if only they had more liberty of action than is often accorded 
them, and were not conipalled to submit their designs for the 
sanction of a department which abominates individuality. 

At Khurja the new marketplace and bazar may fairly claim to 
be the finest modern architectural group of the kind in the 
Province, The market is in the form of a quadrangle, entirely 
fronted with carved stone, and has two entrance gates, of which 
the larger is 36 feet high, 40 feet broad, and as much as 60 feet 
deep, with adouble story of arcades on either side under its 
lofty roof, as in the portals of the old Imperial Forts at Agra 
and Delhi. In the centre of the square is a mosque, which on 
market days seriously obstructs the crowded area, and at all 
times is felt to be out of-harmony with its environment, both 
because it stands at a different angle from the surrounding 
shops, and also because all the latter are occupied exclusively by 
Hindus, Before the site was-cleared, a fakir had a mud hut 
here, which he represented to be a religious edifice and protested 
against its conversion to secular uses, The matter was 
taken up by an ignorant and factious crew of Pathans, who 
muster stroug in the town, and for fear of being thought luke- 
warm in the faith, the more respectable and better educated 
members of the Muhammadan community were obliged to side with 
the multitude, In order to prevent a disturbance, permission to 
rebuild the mosque had therefore to be accorded, but it was 
accompanied with the condition that it should be of stone and 
of handsome design. The largest amount of ornamentation has 
been bestowed upon its back wall, for this is directly opposite 
the main gate. Itis an elaborate piece of panelling, and from 
the street, under the great arch, looks well asa screen at the 
end of the vista. On any other site—and many others were 
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offered—the mosque would have been more useful for religious 
purposes, and architecturally would have reflected credit on the 
good taste of the Mubammadan community ; standing where it 
does, it serves only as a memorial of their irrational and intoler- 
ant fanaticism. ‘The shops on one side of the square are of great 
depth and have a double frontage, looking out at the back on 
to a new street which, beginning with a width of 40 feet, sweeps 
round in @ curved line till it again joins the main thorough- 
fare. The end of it last completed had previously been only 
from 6 to 8 feet wide, Even so, it was the most frequented 
bazar in the town, and the shops were a valuable property, for 
which heavy compensation had to be awarded. The entire cost 
of this extensive undertaking has been over Rs. 80,000, of which 
Rs. 14,000 were spent on the gates, 

Khurja can also boast of a spacious masonry tank with an aque- 
duct a mile in length, by which it is filled from the Ganges Canal. 
It makes a fine sheet of water, and at two of its corners has pretty 
stone kiosques, the gift of the resident Honorary Magistrate, 
Kunvar Azam Ali Khén, The two at the opposite angles are now 
being added at a further cost of Rs. 1,200 by the Municipality, 
which has also defrayed the total expenditure on the tank itself 
and the aqueduct which together amounted to Rs. 18,000, 

Of all public improvements a tank is perhaps the one which 
the people of India most highly appreciate, and they are always 
ready to contribute to its construction to the full extent of their 
means, Besides the two at Khurja and Bulandshahr, seven 
others have been made in smaller towns in the district, at an 
aggregate cost of Rs. 20,000, a nucleus in each case, large or 
small, being first collected by the people on the spot, and then 
supplemented by grants from local funds, The same system 
has been adopted with regard to new schools. If the people of 
any locality take sufficient interest in the matter to contribute 
half the cost, the District Board provides the other moiety, the 
school is built, and the villagers having invested some of their 
own money in it, generally evince a more lasting zeal for its 
success than if it had been an entirely free gift, If a similar 
method were more widely practised throughout the country, local 
improvements and local public spirit would be developed on a 
far more solid basis, than by the institution of any number of 
elective committees. | 

The above long record of local improvements can scarcely be 
regarded as otherwise than a remarkable one for a single dis- 
trict to exhibit during the brief space of six years. Probably 
not one tithe of similar work has been executed in the same time 
in any corresponding part of the Province, where action has been 
strictly regulated by departmental routine. If so, the point for 
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which I contend is practically established. The tyranny of de- 
partmentalism, and the servitude of the individual, as now prac- 
tised, are not only unnecessary in the interests either of the Govern- 
meut or the people, but are positively injurious to both. The 
remedy for present evils lies in local self-Government, which— 
rightly understood— is the greatest blessing that could be conferred 
on the country. Its requirements, however, are not satisfied by 
the mere introduction of an ingenious scheme for the election 
of representative members to form such a Board as that hitherto 
existing, which, when once constituted, has no further functions 
to discharge but such as are purely ornamental, with no resources 
to develope, no funds of {its own to administer, and no indepen- 
dence of action. Its nominal servants are its actual masters, 
who are appointed by an external department, are under its orders 
and look to it for promotion. The control over accounts is so vex- 
atiously minute, and the returns which have to be supplied are 
so voluminous, that the correspondence with the central bureau 
at Allahabad costs the Committee Rs. 300 a year simply for 
postage stamps, while the pay of the clerical establishment makes 
an annual charge of at least Rs, 5,000. Such a Board is 
simply a screen for the most exaggerated form of centralization. 
The system is wasteful, demoralizing and inefficient, On the 
other hand, fiscal and administrative economy would be secured, 
the character of the people would be elevated, and material pro- 
gress advanced, if every district had the management of its own 
funds, acting under the guidance of its natural leaders, unham- 
pered by departmental interference, forming its own projects and 
employing its own agency. Projects, before commencement, would 
require the general sanction of superior authority, and on com- 
pletion would be submitted to the severest scrutiny. But the 
details of execution should be trusted to local intelligence, with- 
out undue insistence on technical refinements, and the work 
itself, as inspected on the spot, should be the test of success, not 
the figured statements as deposited in the Oentral bureau. 
Bulandshahr is in no way an exceptionally favourable district 
for internal development. Throughout India there are hands 
ready to work, and money waiting to be spent on improvements 
that every one desires, but which are never undertaken, for want 
of a little sympathy and co-operation on the part of the local 
authorities, who—for all their good will— are cowed into inaction 
by the incubus of an arbitary and overbearing department. 


F. S. GROWSE. 


Nore.—Illustrations of some of the buildings mentioned in 
this article will appear in a forthcoming number of the Journal of 
Indian Art, edited by Mr, Kipling, the Principal of the School of 
Art at Lahor, . 



















































Art, IX.—A PLAN FOR MAINTAINING THE RUPEE 
CURRENCY AT A FIXED VALUE RELATIVELY 
TO STERLING, 


A person’s opinions are liable to be biassed by his interests, 
and some of our export merchants may still believe in 
the reductio ab absurdum that a depreciating currency bene- 
fits a nation ; while others may cherish the delusive hope that 
India by its own efforts can raise the value of silver, though 
the leading commercial nations hesitate to combine to make 
the attempt. Most Anglo-Indians are, however, alarmed at the 
laissez fatre policy still pursued by Government in connection 
with the Rupee currency. It is now evident that prior to 
1875 the values of silver and gold were kept at an equilibrium 
by the bi-metallic operations of the Latin Union, and that 
silver is now preserved from a further heavy fall in price by 
the action of America, France and Germany. Large unemploy- 
ed stocks of silver are held by these countries in the hope 
that a bi-metallic union will be re-established; and should this 
hope not be realized, these stocks will be sold and India will 
be forced to discard the silver standard, and: to adopt measures 
to maintain the Rupee currency at a fixed ratio to gold, which 
will become the ene important measure of value. 

At the International Monetary Conference held in Paris, in 
1881, Sir Louis Mallet, the representative of the Indian Govern- 
ment, pointed out that though India was not a producer of 
silver, no country had done so much of late years to maintain 
the value of silver, and he promised that India would continue 
its present system of coining, provided a certain number of 
the principal States of the world would adopt bi-metuallism and 
restore the old ratio between gold and silver. But, he added, 
“the great wish of the financial authorities in India has been, if 
possible, to have a common monetary system with England..... 2 
“They must choose between bi-metallism or gold, and, although 
for the present the latter solution would be too difficult, it 
is certain that-if the depreciation of silver continues, and if 
the opportunity should offer, we shall enter, though much against 
our wish, into the struggle which is about to commence between 
the nations of the earth for the sole metal which will be left to 
us as the solid basis of an international currency.” 

The principal States of the world, so far from complying with 
the stipulation made by Sir Louis Mallet, have adopted an op- 
posite course, and have sold silver.’ Italy has established a 
gold currency. Holland is. about to demonetise 25 million 
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florins worth of silver: and Mr, H. C. Burchard, Director 
of the American Mint, while acknowledging himself a_bi-me- 
tallist, is constrained to recommend Congress to stop coining 
the £400,000 worth of silver coined monthly under the Act 
of 1878. 

“While believing,” he writes, “that the equal coinage of 
both metals is desirable, yet in view of our inability to continue 
the increase of our silver circulation at the present rate with- 
out ultimately expelling a large portion of our present stock 
of gold, as well as of the waning hope for the co-operation of 
leading commercial nations in securing the general use of silver 
and its unlimited coinage in mouey, I suggest again for the 
consideration of Congress, whether the law directing the coin 
of not less than 2 millions worth of silver into standard dollars 
should not be modified or repealed.” : 

Under this law, the American Mint has.coined silver dollars 
to the value of £30,900,000 ; but out of these only £8,000,000 
have gone into circulation, and £22,900,000 are held unemployed, 
together with £5,500,000 in fractional silver currency which the 
Treasury is unable to press into circulation: and if Mr. Burchard 
is correct in stating that the hopes of American bi-metallists are 
waning, Congress will not only stop the coinage of the £400,000 
of silver monthly, but will take steps to dispose. of the above- 
mentioned useless stock of silver. | 

Mr. R. B, Chapman, in his letter to Professor Nasse, dated 
25th December 1880, asks ‘‘ What is Germany going to do with 
her £25,000,000 of thalers? What is France going to do with 
her £80,000,000 of standard silver money, £50,000,000 of 
which are accumulated-in the Bank of France alone? What 
is America going to do with the constantly accumulating dollars 
of her fathers?” And the further question may be asked, “ What 
is India going to do if these nations attempt to dispose of these 
useless stocks of silver ?” 

Under the present coinage laws, the Indian mints are bound 
to coin into legal tender money all silver that may be presented 
for the purpose: and any of the above-mentioned nations, 
with the assistance of an Indian Exchange Bank, might remit 
silver in a quiet way, and purchase sterling bills for advance 
dates to an extent that would seriously injure trade and hamper 
the remitting and borrowing operations of Government. 

Under a well known law of currency, each addition to the 
Rupee currency under these circumstances will merely increase 
the weight of the currency without increasing its value or effi- 
clency, and the value of the whole mass of pre-existing coins 
will fall to the level of the last cheap additions, India has 
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lost over 20 crores in this way since 1875. Her open system 
of coinage has been robbing and bleeding her for the benefit 
of American silver miners, and European silver holders. She 
has been sending away excess supplies of wheat, rice and other 
valuables, and instead of getting good value in return, she has 
merely got additions to her currency which have made her 
bulky coins heavier and more cumbrous. The Government 
has lost heavily on its home remittances. Trade has been ren- 
dered unduly speculative by the uncertainties of exchange: 
while the borrowing powers of Government, the Railway Com- 
panies, and Joint Stock enterprises in general, have been seriously 
impaired by the loss of confidence in the stability of the Indian 
currency relatively to gold. 

In 1876 Government 4 per cent. paper fell from Rs. 102 in 
February to Rs. 98-8 per cent, in March, then rose to Rs. 102-4 iu 
July, and dropped to Rs, 99 in November, 

In 1877 the highest and lowest points were Rs, 99 and Rs. 
92-4 per cent., and the 4 percent. Loan of 1877-78 yielded Govern- 
ment an average of Rs, 96-7 only. 

In 1880, the hopes of bi-metallists raised the price from Rs. 93 
to Rs, 100-8, and to Rs, 106-8 on 4th July 1881, The final sit- 
ting of the International Monetary Conference took place in 
Paris, on 8th July 1881, and on its adjourning the bi-metallists 
lost heart, and the price of 4 per cent. Indian securities immediately 
fell and reached Rs. 99-8 on 20th August, a drop of 7 per cent. in 
the space of 47 days. 

Last year Government 4 per cent. paper dropped from Rs, 
102-4 on 6th February to Rs. 97-8, and has fluctuated of late 
between Rs. 95 and Rs. 97 per cent, 

These severe fluctuations in the price of Rupee securities 
shew how India’s borrowing powers are hampered by the un- 
certain ratio between the Indian currency and sterling. There 
is little lending power in India itself; and India must either 
borrow from England on Rupee securities, which yield the Eng- 
lish investor an uncertain return, or she must borrow on ster- 
ling securities, and incur liabilities of an ever-varying extent. 
Thanks to misapprehensions existing in England regarding the 
prospects of silver, India has hitherto been able to borrow on 
fairly reasonable terms: but Mr. Westland, the Comptroller 
General, in an able minute on the subject, says, “ The power 
of England to absorb Rupee loans is beginning to fail us,” 
and “the unsteadiness of the London price of Rupee paper, 
and the agony in respect of Council Bills in the latter half of 
1882, acted very unfavorably upon the general estimation of 


Rupee paper.” 
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The Bombay Port Trust and Municipality have been anxious to 
borrow for a long time past in order to extend the Dock accommo- 
dation, and to improve the water-supply ; but European capi- 
talists have lost faith in the silver standard and silver reve- 
nues, and will not lend unless they are promised payment of 
principal and interest in sterling. The Calcutta Port Trust 
and Municipality are in a similar predicament, and the latter 
has applied to Government for permission to borrow in sterling. 

Parliament must reverse its decision of 1879. Government 
will be forced to discard the silver standard, unless bi-metallism 
ean be re-established; and the sooner this question is brought 
to a point, the better. 

India is the only country that continues to coin silver freely 
for all comers, and the longer rupees are coined in this fashion, 
the greater will be the difficulty experienced in placing the 
foreign exchanges on a proper footing; and the more silver 
America and Europe are allowed to coin in India, the less will 
they be disposed to re-establish bi-metallism. 

The establishment, of bi-metallism without the help of Eng- 
Jand or Germany is hopeless: but India can, without assistance 
from any quarter, keep the value of her currency fixed rela- 
tively to sterling. 

Three courses are open to her : 

lst—She may adopt a gold standard as proposed by Sir 
Louis Mallet : but this is a most expensive expedient. 

2nd.—She may cease open coinage, and place her currency 
on an inconvertible footing, like Austria and Russia. John 
Stuart Mill writes, “An inconvertible currency regulated by 
the price of bullion— would -eonform exactly in all its variations 
to a convertible one, and the advantage gained would be that 
of exemption from the necessity of keeping any reserve of 
the standard metal.” The chief objection to a currency of 
this kind is, that it is subject to fluctuations during a period 
of redundancy. It is inconvertible, and whenever remittances 
en account of imports of goods largely exceed remittances on 
account of exports, the currency will be depreciated and vivlent 
fluctuations in the prices and in the foreign exchanges may arise. 
Besides, as pointed out in Financial Department Resolution, 
dated 9th February 1877, in reply to the Memorial of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, “A sound system of currency 
must be automatic or self-regulating. No civilized Govern- 
ment can undertake to determine from time to time by 
how much the legal tender currency should be increased or 
diminished.” : 

37d,—India may maintain her currency at a fixed value 
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relatively to gold without incurring on the one hand the heavy 
expense attending the institution of a gold’currency, and with- 
out imposing upon Government the duty of judging how much 
increase or decrease in the quantity of coin is at any moment 
exactly needed, 

This scheme is based on the effective principle of converti- 
bility, under which silver and paper “tokens” circulate at a fixed 
value relatively to gold. It was suggested first in a letter to 
the Statesman, and was fully described in the October number 
of this Review in 1878. 

In common with other countries, India has hitherto made 
her chief coins circulate at their intrinsic value, and has used 
the same medium for internal payments as for foreign payments 
aud standard purposes, But this is unnecessary, Ricardo, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Sherbrooke, and other authorities have de- 
clared that, were English notes and silver coins made convertible 
into gold ingots instead of into gold coins, they would main- 
tain their value, and the currency would contract and expand 
precisely as if it consisted of gold coins. Mr, Grenfell (late 
Governor of the Bank of England,) is of the same opinion: 
and a study of the circumstances that govern the Indian cur- 
rency will shew that Indian rupees, currency notes and copper 
coins, in like manner, may be maintained at a fixed value re- 
latively to gold without the introduction of gold coins, 

All additions to the Rupee currency are at present made by 
the Exchange Bankers, who import silver bullion from Europe 
and China, and get it coined free of charge at the Indian mints, 
But, under the scheme proposed, the Government of India 
will cease coining on this footing, and will coin and dispose of 
rupees on the system followed by the English Mint in coining and 
disposing of its silver coins. 

The Indian mints will buy bullion at the cheapest possible 

rice here, in China, London or America, and will coin and sell 

es to the Exchange Banks and all other applicants freely 
without limit at a fixed price, say, 1s, 10d. per rupee. Under 
this arrangement the value of existing rupees will gradually rise, 
seeing that they will cost la. 10d., and that no additions will 
be made to the currency till they attain that value. 

When the Rupee value has fairly risen to 1s, 10d., the Indian 
mints will engage to repurchase rupees at Is. 9d., just as Indian 
Treasuries now undertake to repurchase copper coins at their 
full extrinsic value: and in this manner rupees, being procur- 
able always at the mints at 1s. 10d. and re-saleable to the mints 
at 1s. 9d., will neither rise above the former price nor fall below 


the latter. 
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When buying rupees, the Exchange Banks will pay the price 
in sterling to the Bank of England and get a Council Bill or 
draft on the Indian Mint, and on re-selling the rupees the 
Banks will obtain from the Mint a sterling draft on the Bank 
of England. 

A duty equivalent to the extrinsic value of the rupee will 
be placed on the import of silver by parties other than Govern- 
ment: and the value of the rupee will accordingly correspond 
with the local value of silver bullion, and illicit coining will be 
discouraged. 

Under these arrangements, the Rupee currency will be main- 
tained at a fixed value relatively to sterling, 7¢., gold, under 
the effective law of convertibility. Prices will be quoted pro- 
portionately to gold, and gold will be the standard measure of 
value, The quantity of the currency will be regulated in the 
usual automatic manner. When the rates of interest or ex- 
change indicate that there is too much currency in India, or 
that the demands for remittance from this to Europe will likely 
exceed for a lengthy period the demands in the opposite direc- 
tion, the Exchange Banks will tender rupees at the: Indian mints 
for conversion into sterling orders. But this will be an abnor- 
mal condition of affairs, and all authorities will admit that 
the Exchange Banks must, as a rule, be steady purchasers of 
rupees at Js. 10d. Government will make large profit on these 
sales, and even on the rupees taken over at 1s. 9d., there will 
be a profit of over four per cent., provided they are speedily 
re-issued at 1s. 10d. India produces no precious metals; and,. 
under an infallible law, Indian currency can only become re- 
dundant on rare occasions and for short periods; and all that is 
required to complete the scheme is a fund on which India can 
draw largely when the Rupee currency becomes temporarily re- 
dundant and rupees are returned to the Indian mints in large 
quantities, 

The money might be borrowed in the open market by the 
Secretary of State: but the Bank of England is in a position 
to transact the business on favourable terms. The Act of 1844 
permits the Bank to hold one-fifth of its reserve against notes 
in silver. This reserve is kept in deposit and cannot be utilized 
in any other way, however large the amount may become. 
In 1881, the Bank of England offered to invest this fifth in 
silver, if France and the United States would agree to coin 
silver without limit: and the Bank might equally well employ 
the money in buying and re-selling the silver stored in the 
Indian mints, which might be held at-the Bank’s disposal by 
the Indian Government, The Bank will incur no risk, and 
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will reap large profit with funds that cannot be utilized in 
any other way. It will buy the rupees at 1s. 9d. and re-sell 
them at Is. 10d., or at a difference of 43¢ per cent., and if the 
periods of redundancy last two months only on an average, 
each transaction will yield an average profit of 283 per cent, 
per annum. 

The Government of India will realize large profits on coin- 
ing rupees just as the Home Government reaps advantage on 
its coinage of silver. The loss on home remittances will be 
greatly reduced and with stable exchanges trade will improve 
and India will recover her borrowing power. Silver will fall 
to its natural value, and the cheaper it becomes the more pro- 
fit will the Government of India realize on its coinage opera- 
tions, and the more will the production of silver be curtailed. 

To repeat words used in a letter to the Pioneer in April. 
1877: “The inconvenience occasioned by the diminished and 
fluctuating value of the Rupee currency .can only be removed 
in one of three ways, viz., by a wholesale change of silver for 
gold coin, by inducing leading commercial nations to ‘adopt 
the bi-metallic system, or by placing the currency on a foot- 
ing somewhat similar to that now proposed.” 

Judging from the statements made by Sir Louis Mallet at 
the International Jonference, the Government of Indiais dis- 
posed to adopt the first in preference to the last remedy ; 
though the former is expensive and will disturb the gold market : 
whereas the latter remedy is equally effective in the opinion 
of many leading authorities while it is profitable per se, and 
will neither affect the gold market, nor seriously injure the 


holders of silver, 
A BANK AGENT, 




















ART. X.—THE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 
1. ENGLISH SPELLING AND SPELLING-Rerorm. 
(Continued from the “Calcutta Review,’ October 1883.) 


Knowledge to their eyes Her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

HESE words were written in 1751. Are they as true of the 
English common people of the present day as they were 

of the Village Hampdens of Gray’s time? It has been said that 
Gray’s elegy is an “elegy of the past.” For various reasons we 
should be sorry if it were. But with special reference to the 
lines at the head of this article, we think we may say it is noé, 
‘There has certainly been a change for the better. More is being 
done to help the progress in knowledge of the common people of 
England. ‘There are now numerous school-boards, and the schools 
connected with them are all but innumerable. But .the modicum 
of knowledge furnished by these schools to the children collected 
in them is so small, as to make little difference in the educational 
status of the commonalty within the space of a century and a quarter. 
Writing of the children of the working classes in 1880, Dr. J. W. 
Martin declares that ninety per cent. on leaving school are unable 
to read with fluency any book placed in their hands; that not 
even forty per cent, of the children leaving school are able to spell 
two hundred words of average difficulty without a percentage of ten 
mistakes ; that not even twenty per cent, can write a wellwritten, 
well-spelled, and well-composed letter on any subject which 
they may select. He prtherstatesthat not twenty per cent. can 
be said to be well educated in reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, or grammar. The Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education for 1870-71, as stated by Max Miiller in the Ffort- 
nightly Review for April 1876, shows that less than one scholar 
for each teacher and less than ¢wo scholars for each school inspect- 
ed passed the sixth standard. The Education Blue-Book for 
1882-83 shows a very dispiriting result for the Board schools. Of 
the children that leave school, ninety per cent. are recorded as not 
up to the sixth standard, seventy per cent. not having reached the 
fifth, and forty per cent. not having reached the fourth. The third 
standard is shown to be the standard of education of more than 
half the children leaving the Board schools, and that standard re- 
quires only reading from an easy story-book, and spelling a short 
passage for dictation-from the same. And what can be the reason 
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of this? Considering the small amount of knowledge fixed upon 
for the third standard, and the efficiency of the schools and teach- 
ers connected with the school-boards, we might easily guess that 
the subject taught is one of peculiar difficulty. But it is not mere 
guess-work, It takes almost all the school-time of a child to 
learn to spell sufficiently well te understand “an easy story-book a 
and what time is there left for more ? 

We see exactly the same thing in India. Even in schools at- 
tended by English-speaking children and conducted by intelligent 
and experienced teachers, pupils often come up to the higher 
classes without a sufficient knowledge of grammar, or even the 
ability to read, and with an utter‘dislike for writing. Spelling they 
cannot be expected to have mastered. It takes a life-time to 
learn the spelling of English words, There is no rule to guide 
the student, and a separate acquaintance has to be made with each 
word as it comes, Even men of the best scholarship are unable 
to spell a word that they have never met before, and it does not 
by any means follow that a man who cannot spell some particular 
word or words is wanting in ability or acquirements. We all 
know how troublesome it is to have to stop in the midst of a 
letter to assure ourselves of the proper number of vs and /s in 
parallel and apparel: How then can children of tender years be 
expected to master these eccentricities ? And if they do not master 
them, they cannot read. And if they are kept at reading till they 
form an acquaintance with the spelling of a large number of 
words, their school time is spent before they come to Euclid, geo- 
graphy, and composition, If they are taken on to Euclid, geo- 
graphy, and composition, before they can spell tolerably well, 
they are through life exposed to the ridicule that is the lot of 
the “bad speller.” Dr. March, President of Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania, describes the present style of English spelling as 
“an absurd waste for the literary class and a wicked robbery of the 
scant school-time of the people.” Such is also the testimony of 
all other trustworthy authorities on the subject of English education. 
Dr. Morell, for instance, says, “ A child is taught the powers of the 
letters first of all, and, as it is set to read words, naturally expects 
to find this teaching verified. In place of this, it is wholly set at 
naught before he gets through the very first pages of his reading 
book. Henceforth a confusion of ideas sets in--respecting the 
powers of the letters, which is very slowly and painfully cleared 
up by chance, habit, or experience. His capacity to know words 
when he sees them in print is gained by an immense series of 
tentative efforts, until, by sheer dint of memory, he can tell them 
as soon as they turn up in his book,” Mr. Nickel, Inspector for 
the London School Board, although not as zealous a worker 
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for the reform as his vocation and opportunities would lead us 
to expect, yet expresses himself thus in the Sehool Board 
Chronicle of January last:—“To my mind it is a pity that 
so much weight is laid on spelling in elementary schools. As an 
educational instrument the spelling lesson isof the lowest value, 
the only faculty exercised being the memory. The storing up 
in the mind, by sheer dint of memory, of forms in great part 
anomalous and recalcitrant to reasonable rule, is a weary task, 
and only protitable because it ts fashionable. I say it without 
fear of contradiction, that the teaching of spelling involves more 
“grinding” than that of any other subject, and with less of edu- 
cational result, What has a poor babe, who, after weary repe- 
tition, can spell could acquired more than a fashionable mon- 
strosity.” Professor March * exclaims again, “ Woe to the child who 
attempts to use reason in the spelling of English. It is a 
mark of promise not to spell easily. One whose reason is active 
must learn not to use it.” Every teacher knows how incon- 
sistent Enuglish spelling is. Diphthongs are indicated by single 
vowel characters, and vowel sounds are indicated by combina- 
tions of several characters, as in the two syllables of pious. 
Single consonants have a double sound, and double consonants 
have the sound of one, as in eighteenth. Almost every consonant 
appears in scores of words without any sound whatever, and 
almost every vowel has often the sound of almost every other 
vowel. QO-n-e is one, b-o-n-e is bone, g-o-n-e is gone, and d-o-n-e 
isdone. These are words whose spelling our youngest children 
are expected to know. They are also expected to remember the 
various sounds. of.ow. so. as to read the sentence “ Four hours 
would be enough.” Then come uncle and ankle, liege and lieth, 
When our little ones are taken on to derived words, they are no 
better off. There is no rule to guide them here either. Zruly 
drops the e of its primitive ; wisely and sagely do not. From the 
Latin cedo come accede and exceed, precede and proceed, secede 
and succeed, Pass drops an s in pastime, but not in passbook and 
password. So also wellhead, welcome, welfure, &. When 
scientific words come (shall we remind our readers onee more that 
our children are not born with a knowledge of French, Latin, and 
Greek ?), they area perfect puzzle. Our boys have learned to 
spell pack and sack, for their double tails have at last rendered 
them familiar, but how are they to spell paehyderm and saccha- 
rine? The Entrance Class boy who spells yarn, y-e-a-r-n follows 
trustfully in the line of heart, hearth, and hearken. The following 





* Professor March announces a new periodical, Language, in which he will 
adopt the principle of tho Spelling-Reform, | 
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is the first paragraph of a letter sent by Professor Gregory of 
Edinburgh to the Phonotypic Journal in 1846 :— 
Tough thea Eaditer anh thie Foughnotipick Jolonal, 


Syrrh,—Eye obzerve yew proepeaux two introwdeauce ay nue sissedem 
ov righting, bigh. whitch ue eckspress oanly theigh sowneds, anned knot thee 
orthoggerafey oph they wurds; butt Igh phthink ugh gow two fare inn 
cheighnging owr thyme-onurd alfahbeat, aned ading sew menny neau lebtors, 
le meyk bould teo saigh thaat eit izz cwict eyezi toe ruyt akarding too 
sowend, withe theo leabtors hov theau oald alfabebt, aind indead, Ui haly 
faor maini yeers begn een theye~habbeyt auv dooing sough. Ey fompt, 
aizz moast peaple dou, thacht ibt wowz ichmposible toeu maic ienney theng 
ovue thei caumun spealing, frogm thuay toatal wont-owf rheulz; soa Hi 
meighed op meye mign-d tou diseuard orthougrafuy, uand tho spul bey 
psownd, bote en ai malnor verry differeigut phrom yewrs ; aand, High fla- 
tour miselph, veiri seauperier thocu uit. Ett apiers thoe mee, thait awh 
thui righters aun thes psoubgeckt halph awltoughgeather missonderstould 
theg peikewlier karacktor ouph the Inglish langwedge, whutch Ig taic phthu 
beigh thees, thabt eavery ward mai bie speilt yun uan infignit vareyeety 
ouf weighs kaoeau won ofue whieche ize moar write thann anoothir. Ileny 
peorson wil see thatue ytt moost bee pso, iff hil komusidderz thatt everi 
** sgougnd” ien eor languegwage yz eckspruessed uin aye grayt number ophue 
weaz, achnned koncequaintly epheri ‘* wrode”’ aot though bie, faur woards 
ar mayed upp ohv sengle sowndz. Thys innphinittley divourcifyed plaan 
auve spueling, ase joust obzearved, Ais teka thou beye thig peecuelier karac- 
kederissedick anned ghlowri hof owrrh ruiten language. 


It will be seen that every spelling here is authorised by some 


received orthography.* What a state of confusion .this repre- 
sents, and yet it is scarcely worse than the fact. The only dif- 
ference is that we are now, after years of failure and diction- 
ary-turning (which will, however, go on as long as life lasts), 








* Mr. Kilis has given a complete key to this letter in his “ Plea for 
Phonetic Spelling.” The following is the English spelling—“To the 
Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. Sir, I observe you propose to intro- 
duce a new system of writing, by which you express only the sounds, 
and not the orthography of the words; but [I think you go too far in 
changing our time-honoured alphabet, and adding so many new letters. 
I make béld to say that it is quite easy to write according to sound 
with the letters of the old alphabet, and, indeed, I have for many years 
been in the habit of doing so. I found, as most people do, that it was 
impossible to make anything of the common spelling, from the total 
want of rules ; so I made up my mind to discard orthography, and to 
spell by sound, but in a manner very different from yours; and, [ flatter 
myself, very superior to it. It appears to me that all the writers on 
this subject have altogether misunderstood the peculiar character of the 
English language, which I take to be this, that every word might be 
spelled in an infinite variety of ways, no one. of which is more right 
than another. Auy person will see that it must be so, if he will con- 
sider that every ‘sound’ im our language is expressed in a great num- 
ber of ways, avd consequently every ‘word’ ought to be, for words 
are made up of single sounds. This infinitely diversified plan of spell- 
ing, as just observed, I take to be the peculiar characteristic and glory 


of our written language.” 
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pretty well used to the fashionable spelliug and unused to Professor 
Gregory's way. But we have to teach, our children that letters 
aud combinations of letters have many sounds each, and that 
each sound has many letters and combinations of letters to 
represent it; and in our examinations we ask them to “ illus- 
trate by means of words the different sounds of each of the 
letters.” This is what we proudly call EDUCATING our little ones !! 
Let us glance for a moment at the multiplicity of ways in which each 
vowel sound and diphthong is represented. 

a, Sack, Isaac, plaid, pageant, piquant, seraglio, harangue, 
moustache. 8. 

4, Hark, hearken, aunt, rhapsody, seruglio, clerk, are, fracas 8. 

e, Met, measure, guess, college, hetfer, jeopardy, cheque, 
friend, conscience, palace, Michael, says, said, con- 
noisseur, bury, myrrh, foetid, answer, debt, foreign, 
rhetoric, apophthegm, gunwale, 23. 

é, Tamer, Raphael, pain, pane, champagne, gaol, gauge, 
gauger, pay, aye, gaol, aerie, plaice, dahlia, straight, 
great, eh, weigh, whey, weighed, couveyed, deign, 
their, there, e’er, heir, crochet, 27. 

i, Pit, pity, pitied, piteous, Parliament, guild, sieve, doc- 
trine, tortoise, carriage, surfeit, women, busy, 
plaguy, rhythm, guinea, breeches, barley. 18. 

i, Demon, accede, exceed, e’en, lead, grief, grieve, receive 
receipt, deceit, aesthetic, phoenix, leugwe, cheese 
breathe, key, keyed, quuy, quayed, people, ravine 
pibroch, intrigwe; impregn, debris, mosquito, dem- 
esné, seiyniory, diarrhoea, Leigh, Caius (College) 
Beauchamp. 32. - - 

o, Romp, rhomb, Georgia, George, hough, prologue, know- 
ledge, extraordinary. 8. 

6, Law, laud, awe, hall, talk, Maude, aught, ought, broad, 
Vaughan. 10. 


ti, But, doctor, valour, hauteur, liqvor, motion, vicious, 
love, rhumb, measure, blood, tougue, does, surgeon, 
outward, Malcolm, Byrne. 17. 


6, O! oh! owe, note, boat, toe, yeoman, sow, sew, soul, 
sword, coarse, folk, beau, beaua, oglio, brooch, rogue, 
though, apropos, hauteur, hauiboy, Cockburn, 22. 


u, Wood, would, caoutchouc, put, woman. 5. 

i, Too, two, do, shoe, wooed, move, who, goose, blue, 
blew, brewed, soup, bouse, through, reudezvous, man- 
oeuvre, cuoutchouc, fruit, truce, bruise, debut, ruler. 
thubarb, rheumatic, Reuben. 25, : 





22 
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ej, J, eye, eying, either, lie, height, night, style, lite 
by, bye, buy, gwide, guiding, rhyme, rhymster, 
rhinocercs. 17. 

H iu, Ewe, you, feod, feud, impugn, Hugh, hue, hew, 

ai view, dual, use, fugue, beauty, deuce, lieu, queue, 

Ht suit, puisne, 18. 

it ou, Allow, aloud, allowed, house, Macleod. 5. 

! 

i 







ai, Aisle, ay. 2. 
oi, Toy, toil, toyed, buoy, buoyed, noise. 6. 
The letter @ hag siz sounds, e and 2 have four each, o six, 
f and wu seven. Thus— 
He We A. Fat, fate, father, fall, what, any. 
| . Pet, Peter, clerk, pretty. 
I. Fir, fiv, find, pibroch. 
O. No, do, not, one, woman, women. 
U. But, put, busy, bury, anguish, dual, truth. 

The same inconsistency may be noticed in the use of digraphs, 
e. g., eo has ten sounds, as in yeoman, people, jeopardy, 
feod, Macleod, George, surgeon, peony, geology, and reopen ; 
i and ea has eleven sounds as in lead (to precede), léad (the 
| i metal), hearken, pageant, great, measure, guinea, area, real, 
| oreation, Montreal. It will also be seen from what has gone 
before that a vowel sound or diphthong is often represented 
by a jumble of so-called vowels and consonants, as in rhetoric, 
weigh, straight, night, debt, folk, &c. It may be objected 
i by some that these are illustrations of “silent consonants.” 
tt But we ask, in the first place, why we should recognise such a 
| thing as a silent consonant, and, in the second place, what rule 
i there isin English to guide the learner in the use of silent 
o letters? In the business of teaching and learning the eb of 
| debt and the he of rhetoric correspond with the eof met, and so 
| are symbols of a simple vowel sound. 
S) Professor Lounsbury remarks “ If such confusion existed among 
. the consonants, the acquisition of English orthography wonld 
tt be the work of a life-time.” Though the use of consonants in 
it English is far more consistent than the use of vowels, even here - 
there is a great deal that is not in accordance with the primary 
| object of alphabetic writing, the representation of simple sounds 
| by simple signs. There are six consonant sounds in English 
4) for which there is no symbol whatever. They are (generally) 

| represented by combinations of two consonants. These are the 
final sounds of church, bush} cloth, clothe, and sing, and the 
} sound represented by s in pleasure and 2 in azure. Here, too, 
q t| is no consistency. Zchk very often expresses the sound of 
nud eh itself is silent in’ yacht, and has various other 
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sounds in ache, chaise, aud publichouse. In fact the use of 
these digraphs is entirely misleading, and the little boy who 
sounds the sh of mishap, like the sk of ship, the educated young 
ludy who sounds the th of neatherd, like the th of third, and 
the University student who maintains that the -tion of sugges- 
tion isto be sounded like the -tion of discretion are but a few 
tary instances of thousands of English-speaking people who 
mispronounce words ON ACCOUNT OF THE FALSENESS OF INGLISH 
SPELLING. ‘The initial sound of ship is represented by various 
other combinations, as associate, machine, ancieut, nauseate, 
schist, nauseous, cushion, negotiate, ocean, fuchsia, prescience, 
couscvence, tension, passion, action, fluzion.* Besides the double 
service it does in the thin-and-then class of words, th stands 
for various sounds in thyme, eighth, Southampton, and burtien. 
In singer, ng represents a nasal consonant, which is represeut- 
ed by m alone in finger while g is a flat guttural, and in 
iufringer and greenguge n has its normal sound while g 1s 
a palatal in one case, and a guttural in the other. Lh, 
moreover, is frequently used as an equivalent of f; but it is 
silent in apophthegm und stands for v in nephew, while in up- 
hold, loophole, &., the p and h go back to their normal sounds, 
The wh of the whut class of words reverses the proper order of 
the letters, the order in Anglo-Saxon being hw, which is a just 
representation of the pronunciation. The number of sounds for 
which the combination ough is made to do service is positively 
coufusing, 

As a Frenchman once found when he tried to explain 

His complaint ; for the spelling so bothered his brain 

That he said to the doctor, “ I’ve got a bad cow;” 

When the doctor could only reply by a bo We 

Again he attempted : “ I’ve got a bad coo, 

But the doctor was dumb, “Seeing this would not do, 

He bethought him again ; “I have got a bad co. ” 

And he thought that the doctor was terribi iy slow, 

And exclaimed to himself “ C’est un médecin nigaud.” 

Butshe tried it once more ; “I have got a bad cuff,” 

‘The doctor lost patience, and said, in a buff, 

“If thus you go on, | might take myself of. ” 

“ That’s it !” cries the Frenchman,—* I have got a bad cough, ” 

Now the Frenchman was clearly each time in the right ; 

For in spelling, bough, through, though, rough, aud cough, do unite, 

Besides, for the very same letters we’re taught 

The three sounds which occur in hough, hiscough, andl bought. F 


And how could a foreigner possibly teil 
What o-u-g-h was intended to spell 4 { 





* Mr. Tsaac Pitman in a lecture at Bath, 1879. 

~ Also Scotch sough (Morris.) 

{ Dr. William Gregory of Ediuburgh, the author of the “ Lebtor * 
quoted before. 
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ej, I, eye, eying, either, lie, height, night, style, lite, 
by, bye, buy, guide, guiding, rhyme, rhymster, 
rhinoceres. 17. 

iu, Ewe, you, feod, feud, impugn, Hugh, hue, hew, 
view, dual, use, fugue, beauty, deuce, lieu, queue, 
swt, puisne, 18. 

ou, Allow, aloud, allowed, house, Macleod. 5. 

ai, Aisle, ay. 2. 

oi, Toy, toil, toyed, buoy, buoyed, noise. 6. 

The letter @ hag siz sounds, e and 2 have fowr each, o six, 

and wu seven. Thus— . 
A. Fat, fate, father, fall, what, any. 
i. Pet, Peter, clerk, pretty. 
I. Fir, fiv, find, pibroch. 
O. No, do, not, one, woman, women. 
U. But, put, busy, bury, anguish, dual, truth. 

The same inconsistency may be noticed in the use of digraphs, 
e. g., eo has ten sounds, as in yeoman, people, jeopardy, 
feod, Macleod, George, surgeon, peony, geology, and reopen ; 
and ea has eleven sounds as in lead (to precede), léad (the 
metal), hearken, pageant, great, measure, guinea, area, real, 
oreation, Montreal. it will also be seen from what has gone 
before that a vowel sound or diphthong is often represented 
by a jumble of so-called vowels and consonants, as in rhetoric, 
weigh, straight, night, debt, folk, &c. It may be objected 
by some that these are illustrations of “silent consonants.” 
But we ask, in the first place, why we should recognise such a 
thing as a silent consonant, and, in the second place, what rule 
there is in English to guide the learner in the use of silent 
letters? In the business of teaching and learning the eb of 
debt and the he of rhetoric correspond with the e of met, and so 
are symbols of a simple vowel sound. 

Professor Lounsbury remarks “ If such confusion existed among 
the consonants, the acquisition of English orthography would 
be the work of a life-time.” Though the use of consonants in 
English is far more consistent than the use of vowels, even here - 
there is a great deal that is not in accordance with the primary 
object of alphabetic writing, the representation of simple sounds 
by simple signs. There are six consonant sounds in English 
for which there is no symbol whatever. They are (generally) 
represented by combinations of two consonants. These are the 
final sounds of church, bush} cloth, clothe, and sing, and the 
sound represented by s in pleasure and z in azure. Here, too, 
‘here {s no consistency. Zech very often expresses the sound of 

nud ech itself is silent in’ yacht, and has various other 
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sounds in ache, chaise, and publichouse. In fact the use of 
these digraphs is entirely misleading, and the little boy who 
sounds the sk of mishap, like the sk of ship, the educated young 
ludy who sounds the th of neatherd, like the th of third, and 
the University student who maintains that the -tion of sugges- 
tion isto be sounded like the -tion of discretion are but a few 
tary instances of thousands of English-speaking people who 
mispronounce words ON ACCOUNT OF THE FALSENESS OF I! NGLISH 
SELLING. ‘The initial sound of ship is represented by various 
other combinations, as associate, machine, ancieut, nauseate, 
schist, nauseous, cushion, negotiate, ocean, fuchsia, prescicnce, 
couscdence, tension, passion, action, fluzion.* Besides the doutle 
service it does in the thin-and-then class of words, th stands 
for various sounds in thyme, eighth, Southampton, and burtien. 
In singer, ng represents a nasal consonant, which is represeut- 
ed by mn alone in finger while g is a flat guttural, and in 
iufringer and greengage » has its normal sound while g 1s 
a palatal in one case, and a guttural in the other. Ph, 
moreover, is frequently used as an equivalent of f; but it is 
silent in apophthegm and stands for v in nephew, while in wp- 
hold, loophole, &c., the p and h go back to their normal souuds, 
The wh of the whut class of words reverses the proper order of 
the letters, the order in Anglo-Saxon being hw, which is a just 
representation of the pronunciation. The number of sounds for 
which the combination ough is made to do service is positively 
coufusing, 

As a Frenchman once found when he tried to explain 

His complaint ; for the spelling so bothered his brain 

That he said to the doctor, “ I’ve got a bad cow;” 

When the doctor could only reply by a bow, 

Again he attempted : “ I’ve got a bad coo,” 

But the doctor was dumb, ~Seeing this would not do, 

He bethought him again ; “I have got a bad co. ” 

And he thought that tie doctor was terribly slow, 

And exclaimed to himself * C’est un médecin nigaud,.” 

Butshe tried it once more ; “I have got a bad cuff,” 

‘The doctor lost patience, and said, in a huff, 

“If thus you go on, | might take myself of.” 

“ That’s it !” cries the Frenchman,—* I have got a bad cough, ” 

Now the Frenchman was clearly each time in the right ; 

For in spelling, bough, through, though, rough, and cough, do unite. 

Besides, for the very same letters we’re taught 

The three sounds which occur in hough, hiccough, and bought. 7 


And how could a foreigner possibly teil 
What o-u-g-h was intended to spell ? { 





* Mr. [saac Pitman in a lecture at Bath, 1879. 

~ Also Scotch sough (Morris.) 

{ Dr. William Gregory of Ediuburgh, the author of the “ Lebtor” 
quoted before. 
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It is most plain, then, that English spelling is far from phone- 
tic or consistent. We have already shewn ina former article 
that it is neither etymological nor historical. From ceutre to 
circumference it is rotten. It may justly be described ag 
the fossilized result of printers’ obstinacy and etymological 
mis-knowledge, In science a fossil is useful in shewing what 
ouce existed on the earth. But what if it could be proved 
that all the fossils that have been so carefully treasured up in our 
museums are spurious, the accumulation of ignorance and deceit 7 
The only existing value of fossils would then disappear, and they 
would become perfectly worthless. Our fossilized spelling has 
been proved by the greatest authorities to be utterly spurious and 
worthless from etymological, historical, scientific, aud practical 
points of view, and it should be treated as a spurious fossil would 
be in science. The Educational Times declared three years ago : 
“If defective spelling is the most prolific source of failure, it is 
high time that correct spelling should be deprived of the import- 
auce attached to it. For this is a matter chiefly for the eye. 
There are some who learn to spell unconsciously. ‘There are others 
again who can never learn to spell. No greater hindrance in the 
way of education was ever devised by the stupidity of red 
tape than correct spelling. In half the time that is wasted 
over the spelling aud dictation lessons, the boys could acquire 
knowledge of a dozen useful and valuable subjects. ” * 

Most people seem to find a difficulty in understanding that 
words are sounds, and not letters. Yet this has passed into a 
truism with those at all acquainted with philology. A standing 
proof of it is found in the fact that thousands of English-speaking 

eople in India use vernacular words without knowing anything 
of their orthography. Let us take a common example. Every 
body uses the word Sahib ; yet how many know that there are 
three characters in Mindustani for the ¢ sound, of which swad, 
aud neither sé uor s{n, is to be used in writing sdéhib because the 
word comes from Arabic, and that for the same reason the 
Arabic hé is to be used and not the common hé The word is 


* See what Mr. Edward Jones says on teaching to read in Wales: “ The 
orthography of the Welsh language is one of the most consistent, if not the 
most consistent, in Europe ; but it is not perfectly phonetic. Y is the only 
letter in the alphabet that has more than one sound ... The Welsh is 
remakably rich in vowel diphthongs, which are always represented by their 
elements. The names of the letters express the sound in every instance, 
and the teaching of the alphabet to children is the work of a few hours, 
aud the combining of these into words follows mechanic«lly. . . ‘The result 
is that in Wales everybody can read ; and I have it on good authority that 
the quantity of literature bonght and read by Welshmen is four-fold in 
proportion to that bought and read by Luglishmen.” 
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the word, because it bas a meaning, irrespective of its spelling, 
and so it is used, and will continue to be used as long as it has 
any meaning. This fact needs to be brought prominently forward 
and thrust upon the attention of thinking men and those in power 
before we can hope that our children’s valuable time will cease 
to be wasted on the drudgery of spelling. 

English philoiogists look forward hopefully to the adoption of the 
English lauguage as the common language of all-civilized nations. 
This is a well-founded hope; for the English language, from its 
strepgth, its copiousness, and the simplicity of its accidence and 
syntax, is undoubtedly the best fitted of all modern languages for 
universal adoption, And it is slowly spreading. It is spoken iu 
all quarters of the globe, and is even sometimes used by scientific 
men of other nations in preference to their native languages on 
account of the numbers who understand it. But, with its present 
no-system of spelling, it will take centuries to be adopted by all 
nations, if it be ever so adopted at all. The following are the 
words of Arinori Mori, the representative of Japan at Washing- 
ton, in a letter to Professor Whitney in 1872: “‘ The spoken 
language of Japan being inadequate to the growing necessities of 
the people of that empire, and too poor to be made, by a Phonetic 
alphabet, sufficiently useful as a written language, the idea pre- 
vails among many of our best educated men and most profound 
thinkers, that, if we would keep pace with the age, we must adopt 
some copious, expansible, and expanding European language, 
print our laws and transact all public business in it as soon as 
possible, and have it taught in our schools as the future language 
of the country, to the gradual exclusion of our present language, 
spoken and written. It may be well to state, in this connection, 
that the written language now in use in Japan, has little or no 
relation to the spoken— language, but is mainly hieroglyphic—a 
modification of a corruption of the Chinese. The English language 
would be our first choice for very mavy reasuus ; but there are cer- 
tain obstacles of an intensely practical character, which, if they can- 
not be removed, will make the introduction of the English language 
into Japan exceedingly difficult—all but impossible. J allude 
principally to the absence of law, rule, or order in iis orthograu- 
phy, based either on etymology or on the sounds actually heard 
in words, and to the large number of irregular verbs ; these latter 
being among the most frequently occurring words in the language, 
which makes the matter worse. Allow me to ask you to bear in 
mind that 1 represent, in this communication, not my individual 
experience aud convictions only, but also those of a large number 
of Japanese gentlemen, many of whom lave endeavoured, during 
het last tweuty years, with more or less success, to acquire a 
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knowledge of English. It is the opinion of these gentlemen 
including those of them who understand English best, that, while 
there would be little or no difficulty in introducing into the 
schools of the Empire, and gradually into general use, a “ simpli- 
fied English,” it would be, on the other hand, nearly useless to 
make an effort in that direction in behalf of the Euglish language 
in its present form—a language so difficult to be learned, that a 
very large proportion of persons of whom it is the vernacular, 
including those who have been educated, pronounce it un-uniformly, 
speak it uugrammatically aud write it in defiance of all the standards 
of orthography. ..... .Indeed,I think I could not conscientiously 
recommend my countrymen to cause their children to devote to 
learning a language sorep!ete with unnecessary irregularities, and 
in which the interchange of thought and the acquisition of knowledge 
are rendered so difficult by a fantastic orthography, six or seven 
of the most important years of their lives—years which should 
be devoted to the study of positive science and the practice of 
the useful arts.” As Professor Whituey pointed out, the irregularity 
in the principal parts of certain verls would not be felt by 
a nation speaking the English language as its vernacular, 
aud the chief difficulty in the acquisition of English is its utterly 
senseless way of spelling. If foreigners of mature age, accus- 
tomed for years to learning aud study, to meeting and overcoming 
difficulties of every description, declare that English spelling is 
well nigh impossible of acquisition by them, how can little ones 
who have scarcely learnt to speak be expected to master such a 
string of anomalies as even the reading lessons in Step by Step ? 
Not only can foreigners not learn English spelling, but those 
who do not hear and speal the language daily, from their child- 
hood and in their homes, can never learn its true pronunciation. 
Why is it that so many natives of India fail to speak English 
with a good accent? It is because they try to learn English from 
books. As we have shewn, the spelling of a word gives the 
student no idea whatever of its pronunciation. It is only when 
he has been in the company of English-speaking people from his 
infancy that a native can attain to a correct pronunciation of 
English. This ought to be proof enough to any reasonable mind 
that there is something radically wrong with the current English 
orthography, ‘lo explain by a parallel our line of argument, let 
us ask, how many students who pass the Kuglish matriculation 
examinations in Frenci can speak the lauguage so as to be 
understood ? Not one ina hundred. And why? Because French 
is not written as it is spoken. Yet French orthography is far 
more consistent than English. As a writer in the Jndian 
Mirror of the 28th of Jauuary remarks, there is nothing so 
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difficult as to learn the pronunciation of English from its written 
page. If, then, the English would have their language the com- 
mon language of the civilized world, it is time they set about 
reforming their spelling. That the adoption of the English lan- 
guage throughout the world would be productive of the highest 
cood there is not the least doubt. But this is rendered weli nigh 
impossible by the present state of its orthography, to which Lord 
Trevelyan refuses the name of orthography, for he calls it“ a 
labyrinth, a chaos, an absurdity,—a disgrace to our age and 
pation.” 

The laying aside of the present way of spelling will be attend- 
ed with some little inconvenience; but nothing great is ever 
achieved without trouble. English spelling must be reformed, and 
the little inconvenience that must be undergone for so great an 
end should not be grudged. The chief inconvenience will be the 
slight loss of capital to printers and booksellers; but as the 
change will be very gradual from the present absurd way to the 
consisteat and truthful spelling of page 195 this loss will not 
be so great as is pretended. Moreover, loss of capital is 
not adduced as an argument against improvements in 
machinery and scientific apparatus. Why then should it be con- 
sidered valid against improvements in the means of teaching, which 
will throw open the study of mechanics and other scientific subjects 
by making reading and writing so easy to acquire. Mr. Hamilton, 
of Port Hope, writes— The change will be much like that made 
in Canada, in 1859, when dollars and cents superseded the old 
pounds, shillings, pence, farthings, groats, florins, half-crowns, 
crowns, guineas, and sovereigns. ‘Then in one part of the country 
we had York shillings of 124 cents. The coins we handled were 
superscribed ‘ one shilling,’ and were of the value of 24 cents nearly. 
We had pounds Halifax, and-pounds Sterling. The jumble was 
great. Then our arithmetics were in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Where are those books to day? Superseded, laid on the shelf 
among the cobwebs. Publishers have brought out better ones 
in dollars and cents. Who was at the expense of the new? Why, 
it never came up as a practical question? ‘Those who urge it 
now must be hard up for an objection when they have to bring 
up one purely imaginary. Those who preferred kept on counting 
the old way. Most preferred the new, The change was volun- 
tary. It was gradual.” And surely this is the proper way to 
look at the matter. What is immediately wanted is that the 
prevalent reverence for the stereotyped spelling be dispelled, 
aud that the rising generation be reared with a love of true 
spelling. In a sensible little letter written to me a short time ago, 
a thoughtful Anglo-Indian remarks—“Shfrli it iz a rong thing 
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that so miich enerji shud bi ekserted wéstfuli. Either ful 
fouotipi or this Old leter fonotipi shud bi yfzed in tiching 
English in 61 skilz—az a ki onli—and the present steil oy 
speling lernt in sé the 3rd or 4th standards. If this kud ba 
introduist intu 61 skalz and kontiniud for about a dekéd, thér 
wud bi no nid for eni ajitéshon about Speling-Reform. Sound 
speling wud fdrs its Gn wé. Fulli akwénted with it at 15, that 
jeneréshon siing the gén thé had dereived from it in the séving 
ov teim in lerning, &c., wud bi dnli ti glad to introdius it 
jeuerali az the korekt mdéd ov reiting our nobel langwéj.” It is 
perhaps, going a little too far to say that if the rising generation 
were trained in phonetic spelling, such spelling would force its 
own way. The outgoing generation must be convinced of the 
necessity of a reform before they will allow a reformed spelling 
to be used in the training of their children. We hope to shew, 
in the most conclusive way, the great benefit arising from the 
use of phonetic spelling as an introduction to the present style. 
The best alphabet for this purpose is full phonotypy. Old-letter 
phouoty py is excellent ; but, as Max Miiller justly holds, “no great 
nation will settle down to such a number of diacritical marks.” 
There are at present four styles of phonetic spelling, all inti- 
mately connected with, and growing out of, each other, in use 
among the members of the Phonetic Society. The first style is 
an enlargement of the five American rules quoted towards 
the end of our last article This is introduced by the mem- 
bers more or less into their ordinary correspondence so as 
to shew the general public that there is no necessity to 
keep to a stupid way of spelling like the current one. This 
is all it professes to do. It does not claim to be a system. 
Its object is to do away with the regard with which the current 
fashion is treated. ‘I'he second style of phonetic spelling consists in 
using as consistently as possible the present imperfect English 
alphabet, omitting c, g, and & as useless, and allowing two powers 
each to wu and th as shown in the first column of page 195. It is, 
as the Editor of the Phonetic Journal says, the best suited for the 
formation of a correct Aubit of spelling among the members of the 
Society. The third stage is old-letter phonotypy, which is illustrat- 
ed in the letter quoted above. It is perfectly consistent, but has 
too many diacritical marks to be generally adopted. The highest 
stage of the reform is seen in the full phonetic alphabet. 
There are in English 36 * elementary sounds and 23 useful 





* Dr. Morris says there are 38; but tlie Aw sound of what is really a com- 
pound sound, and the a of ware need not be distinguished in writing from 
the a of fame, R is a vowel disturber, but the vowel is the same: as well 
might we reckon as additional sounds the i, 6 and & sounds of sheer, shore, 
and sure. 
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symbols to represent them. Phonotypy provides the 13 charac- 
ters necessary to make the alphabet perfect, and then uses this 
thirty-six letter alphabet consistently: Dipthongs are represented 
by the elements of which they are composed, Thus high is written 
hei, ay is written at, boy is written boi, how is written hou, aud 
mew is written miu. W and y are of course used only as con- 
gonants. This system of spelling was originally invented by 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, but it has been very gradually brought 
to its present state of perfection, It is not the work of a day to be 
overthrown in a day, not a scheme “ constructed as rapidly aud as 
slightly as cardhouses, no sooner projected than completed, no 
sooner completed than blown away, no sooner blown away than for- 
gotten.” It has struck root downwards and bears fruit upwards, and 
it will continue to grow and strengthen, for it is based on truth and 
works by truth. On page 194 will be found the Phonetic Alphabet 
and a glance at it will shew our readers the truth of our state- 
ments. There are also suitable italic and script forms provided, so 
that there is no difficulty whatever experienced in writing the 
system. ‘Through the kindness of His Highness the Maharajah of 
‘Travancore in having the requisite type cast, we are able to give 
here a small paragraph in which all the phonetic letters are used. 
One who has looked carefully at page 194 will find no difficulty in 
reading it. 


Bei tte Fonetik Alfabet eni person, old or yxy, me bi 
tat tu rid, bet in fenetik and in ordinari buks, in dri 
msngs,—al, often in twenti ourz’ instrykfon,—a_ task 
hwig iz rerli akomplift in ¢rj yirz ov toil bei qe old 
alfabet. Hwot fecder or tiger wil not hel és gret byw 
tu ediuke jon 4—is pouerful majjn for de difiuzon ov 
nole}j ! . iat; 


Phonotypy answers to Dr. Latham’s six laws for the formatiou 
of a perfect alphabet and orthography :— 


}. That for every single sound there should be a simple sign 

2. That sounds within a determined degree of likeness be 
represented by signs within a determined degree of likeness, while 
sounds beyond a certain degree of likeuess be represented by 
distinct and different signs, and that uniformly. 

3. That no sound have more than one sign to express it, 

4. That no sign express more than one sound. 

5. ‘That the primary aim of orthography be to express the 
sounds of words and not their histories. 

6. That changes of speech be followed by corresponding 
changes of spelling, | 
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This system has been put to the test of actual practice. Not 
Only is it read by thousands in the Phonetic Journal and written 
by many members of the Phonetic Society ; but children have been 
taught to read it in several towns in England and America. B 
far the most important effort of this kind was made at the Portland 
Schools in Waterford, in 1871-75, under the superintendence of 
Dr. J. W. Martin. Before starting the experiments, Dr. Martix 
sent a circular containing various queries to various teachers in 
the neighbourhood, “The general tenor of the answers received 
to these questions may be shortly stated as follows :—The average 
stay of a pupil was from three to eight years, the difference 
being noticeable as very short in manufacturing districts and 
longer in those where an agricultural population was in the 
preponderance. The shortest time in which a child could be 
taught to read well (and this was a hopeful view of the 
case) was three years, the average time four and a half 
years. It took six years to make them fair readers of any 
book or piece of print placed in their hands. At the end of 
three and a half years, outside their own National School Board 
books, they were unable to read or spell well.” The experiments 
in the Portland schools were intended to show that the Phonetic 
alphabet might be used as a stepping-stone to the current style 
of spelling. Children were first taught to read and spell phonet- 
ically, and then taken on to the common spelling. It was 
found that children attained considerable fluency in reading 
books in Phonetic print after only a few weeks’ practice, and in 
afew months could read the common print easily. The work 
in the Infant School was much hindered by an outbreak of 
measles in 1872 and of scarlatina in 1873, and by the departure of 
some of the most forward pupils for America; and yet a class 
of six children, who were altogether ignorant of their alphabet 
in May 1872, could read with very fair ease and accuracy the 
‘Third Book of the National School Series after twenty months’ 
instruction, @ feat never before accomplished in an Infant 
School. The time devoted to teaching the class was only one hour 
and three quarters daily. All the teachers were of opinion that 
this class could not have been taught to read the Third Book in 
less than five or six years, had the teaching been done in the old 
way. All of us who have had experience in Infant Schools have 
known children who could never be taught even the alphabet 
thoroughly. There were several such in the Portland Infant 
School, who, when they commenced the Phonetic system, advanced 
rapidly, steadily and satisfactorily. In the Female School, 
children of nine years of age were taught to read and spell well 
phonetically in six months, being taught for only half an hour 
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aday and spending another half hour over their books at their 
seats, and in eighteen months they could read the Second Book of 
the National School Series with ease, and the Fourth Book in two 
ears. They could also spell in the ordinary way better in two 
years than those who had been taught romanically for six years. 
These latter took two years to read the Second Book, ‘“ The 
Inspector expressed his unqualified satisfaction with the results, 
and freely acknowledged that I had established all that I advane- 
ed for the system. Hein a special manner acknowledged that 
his former prejudices against the system on account of the 
supposed injury it would inflict on the spelling powers of the 
children was utifounded, and that he now saw that if any- 
thing it strengthened them and brought them out.” The real 
explanation is, that the children, having been trained phonetically, 
when taken on to the common spelling, compared its absurdities 
and inconsistencies with the Phonetic method with which they 
were already familiar, and so remembered them, Those who 
begin romanically, having no such standard of reference, are 
entirely puzzled and disheartened by the strange contradictions 
and whimsicalities of English spelling. One more point in 
connection with these experiments is worthy of notice, and that 
is, that it is not intended to take children so quickly as was done in 
these cases to the ordinary spelling if Phonotypy be introduced 
largely into schools. The teachers at Portland had the Inspector’s 
visit threatening them in the distance, and the results obtained 
are in themselves sufficient to show that, had the children been 
kept at Phonetic spelling for eighteen months, the results would 
have been more striking than they were.* How many European 
parents in India can at present say that their children, on leaving 
school at fourteen or sixteen, are well educated? Children in 
European schools in India attend school ten years on an average, 
If all their instruction were for the first five or six years given 
by means of Phonetic. spelling, at the end of the ten years the 
would be thoroughly well educated. How high, then, will 
that standard of education be at which those children will arrive, 
who, in the future, will never have the stupid romanic spelling 
to learn at all! Almost the whole of their school-time will be 
utilised in acquiring really useful knowledge. ‘THIS IS THE GREAT 
OBJECT OF SPELLING- REFORM. 

There are also various side issues that are of real importance, 
First among these comes the consideration that foreigners would 
be able to learn English easily, and those who have mastered 





* As to the closing of the experiments, Dr. Martin remarks—* Owing 
to the exodus which took place, few children were left aud my guidance 
was removed; aud so the system fell through.” ) 
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the grammatical structure of the language will be able to pro. 
nounce their words properly, having the pronunciation before 
them in the very spelling of the word. ‘The Japanese will then 
no longer consider English almost impossible to learn, and the 
language will, in a very short time, be the common language of 
the civilised world. Professor Paul Passy of the Ecole Normale 
in Paris has adopted the Phonetic alphabet in teaching Eng- 
lish. The great success that has attended this move has led others 
to try teaching in this method. 

There are some who, when spoken to on the subject of Spell- 
ing-Reform, ery out that a language should be allowed to grow 
and that no deliberate change should be made. To these we reply 
that we do not propose to change the English language. A 
language consists in the use of words, in its vocabulary, in its con- 
structions and idioms, in its proverbs and literature. These we 
glory in; these we admire and love. It is the gross falseness of 
the present received symbolisation of this great language that we 
object to, Spelling is not language. The grammatical construction 
of the language will remain the same in a phonetic notation, 
with this additional advantage that many of the inflectional rules 
will be simplified. Let us take, as an instance, the rules for the 
formation of the plural, The real plural termination in English is 
es, where s has the sound of z. This termination is sounded as a 
separate syllable only after a sibilant or palatal. Yet there is the 
rule about words in f or fe which puzzles our little ones so much, 
and the still stranger rule about changing y intod The first of 
these would become perfectly simple in Phonetic spelling, and the 
second would disappear entirely. The formation of the plural of 
words in 0 is not worthy the name of rule. When the esof the 
plural is not a distinct syllable, it is generally contracted into s. 
This is really in itself a phonetic change, yet only partial, because 
we are bound to tell our children that the s does the work of z 
when preceded by a vowel, a liquid, or a flat mute or spirant. In the 
comparison of adjectives, again, the rule “ Adjectives ending in silent 
e add rand st only” will be unnecessary, for there will be no such 
thing as a“ silent e.” Nor will there be a y to change into 7, for 
y is only a consonant in Phonotypy and noisy is written noisi. * 

We have shown conclusively that the spelling of English is not 
phonetic. It would be untrue, however, to say that phoneticism 
is contrary to the genius of the. English language. There have 
been in the past very many phonetic changes in the spelling of 
words, and a phonetic tendency is clearly seen in some of the most 
important grammatical inflexions, The old feminine termination 





* A similar remark applies to the formation of the past tense of weak 
verbs ending in y preceded by a consonant. 
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_eatre has been changed to-ster, because it is now so pronounced. 
The useless finale of the French termination-esse has been 
dropped-in forming the feminine of English nouns, Why, then, 
should we not be allowed to drop the useless gas well, writing 
mistres instead of mistress, which is already a partial phonetic re- 
form of maistresse ? The plural termination, too, may be traced 
through the various forms an, en, es,s: why not, then, into 2 in 
words like heads (hedz), gases (gasez), boys (boiz)? The posses- 
sive termination of nouns was once és, a syllable in itself; but the 
e was dropped when it ceased to be sounded. And so we may go 
on through the other parts of speech, Prepositions, conjunctions, 
numerals, and pronouns, being for the most part of pure English 
origin, present numerous examples of phonetic change. We see 
from Kington Oliphant that the pronoun J appears on Ruthwell 
Cross (680 A.D.) and in the Rushworth Gospels (900 A.D.) in the 
form ze ; and later on came the forms éh, teh, tk, and J. But it is 
useless to multiply instances. A mere glance at any of Dr. 
Morris’s Grammars will show an enquirer on this subject on what 
a large scale these changes have taken place. 

It is not merely in grammatical inflexions that phonetic changes 
are seen. The prefix @ is a phonetic representation of the 
unemphatic on, asin agog, ahead, aslant, asleep, away, awry, 
&e. Many English words may be traced through many stages of 
reform. Thus aglet comes from the French aiguileite through 
the intermediate forms aygulet and aiglet. Alms, from Low Latin 
eleemosyna, was first celmesse, then almesse, then almes, and 
lastly alms, Since this latter word has passed through four forms 
already, why may we not leave out the now useless~ and further 
rectify the notation by modifying the a to mark its difference in 
sound from the a@ of am and substituting a 2 for the now false s ? 
From the old French- democratie and barbier came first the 
forms democraty and barbour, which were, on a change of 
pronunciation, altered to present democracy and barber, From 
the Anglo-Saxon bridd came brid, and then bird by a trans- 
position of sounds. _The same transposition of sounds has taken 
place in the word iron : yet by the dictum of prejudice, we are 
forbidden to transpose the letters. Other words, such as jelly, 
civet, * canteen, curfew, + sash, frolic, and a host besides, are 
at once partially phonetized on their entry into the language and 
do not show a hankering after the spelling of their etymons, the 
Fr. gelée, civette, cantine, covrefeu, chassis, andthe Dutch vrolijk, 





* Then why should corvette, quartette, coquette be spelt in French 
fashion ? 


* Couvre is here phonetized into cur, and in kerchief into ker, We leave 
our readers to say which is the more reasonable. ) 
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Yet in hosts of other words we are told that. we must be very 
careful to keep close to the spelling of the original foreign words 
from which they come. A very common phonetization is the 
omission of final silent e in words of French origin, such ag 
hermit, asp, bust, group, comet, caravan, &. The c of Anglo- 
Saxon words has been changed in several cases to suit the 
pronunciation, It becomes ch in such common words as child 
cheek, church, choose, andk in kettle, key, kerbstone, * dark, + 
ankle, &c. When the f of a Saxon-derived word is sounded v in Eng- 
lish, the change is generally expressed by a change in the spelling ag 
in give, dive, crave, anvil, &. ; yet in the common word of the fis 
preserved by pseudo-etymologic zeal. Amber, chamber, cloister, 
caliber, disaster, &c., for phonetic reasons transpose the ve of 
their French etymons. The representative of the Anglo-Saxon 
guttural has disappeared from daisy, key, delly, busy, hail, say, 
&c, In several duplicates we see a hesitation between an unphone- 
tic and a partially phonetic form, as in apophthegm and apothegm, 
gaol and jail, spinach and spinage, baptise and baptize, &. On the 
head of new letters, too, there are precedents. Itis not very long since 
distinct characters first began to be used for 2 and 9, and for wu and y, 

The English language, then, is not opposed to phonetic changes ; 
neither, indeed, can it be, so long as it is a language, speech. Yet 
phonetic spellings in it are rare, and antiphonetic changes based on 
false etymologies and often on mere caprice are far more common 
than phonetic changes, 

We come now to another great advantage fn the adoption 
of the Phonetic alphabet. This alphabet provides a sign for every 
elementary sound in the English language, and by a very slight 
modification might be made to represent the sounds of any language 
whatever. The subject of transliteration is already familiar to all 
Indian students and thinkers, and its importance need not here be 
dwelt on. What we wish now specially to draw attention to is the 
fact that the Phonetic alphabet is the best suited for translit- 
eration. It possesses all the advantages that have been claimed for 
the system introduced by Dr. Duncan Forbes, with the additional 
advantage of doing away with almost all the diacritical marks, 
The illustrations at the end of these articles shew the adap- 
tation of this alphabet to some of the Indian languages, They 
are for the most part the work of the Rev. J. Knowles of the 
London Mission in Travancore, the author of the next article. 
This alphabet will be useful not merely -for transliteration : the 
entire work of vernacular education may be done in it with 





* Yet we must write c and not & in the primitive curd. 
+ Here there is a phonetic change in the vowel symbol too, as also 
in darling. But clerk is to retain the e (0.E. derk, derling, clerc) 
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the highest benefits. The Indian characters are clumsy, difficult 
and diverse. Though the natives of various parts of India 
can understand those of various other parts of India when 
addressed by word of mouth, they can hold no communi- 
cation with them in writing. The Phonetic alphabet would 
furnish a common reliable writing medium for all the Indian 
languages and dialects, and it is far easier to learn than an 
of the existing Indian alphabets. The symbolisation of the Indian 
languages, too, in spite of all that has been advanced for them, is 
not phonetic, and the adoption of the Phonetic system would save a 
great deal of time and expense in Vernacular education. Mr. Knowles 
shows that it takes Malalayam boys seven years old eighteen 
months and more to read the Third Book with native characters, 
but that they can be taught by means of the Phonetic alphabet 
to read it easily in one month, In printing, he says, the saving 
would be at leasé fifty per cent, and the long hand. can be written 
in half the time the native characters can. This is no unimportant 
matter ; but one on which the future of the Indian people turns. 
Missionaries in Africa and the Pacific Isles, in notating the un- 
written languages of the savages, adopt a phonetic system 
related to English in order to educate the people and lead them 
on to English, and to give them the Holy Scriptures in their own 
language. ‘They succeed very well indeed. The children of Cen- 
tral Africa can now be taught to read and write in six weeks. 
The Phonetic alphabet was used in teaching the Mikmak Indians 
of America, and the Missionary who conducted the experiment 
reported that the Indians learn the alphabet one day and begin to 
read the next. The Rev. W. Gill adapted a phonetic system to 
one of the dialects of Mangaianese and printed part of the Bible in 
it, Max Miller writes that that dialect has gradually become the 
literary language of the island, and the work of education goes 
on with giant strides. Why may not the same benefits be claimed 
for India ? Why should missionary and educational efforts here 
be straitened by the use of the unwieldy and numerous Indian 
alphabets, leading in time to the more graceful but more incon- 
sistent English notation? If the Phonetic alphabet were adopt- 
ed for English as well as for the Indian languages, Indian child- 
ren would read and write their own language in a few weeks, and 
in afew months would be able to read English with ease. All 
this immense advantage is sacrificed for the preservation of a 
senseless and inconsistent notation like the current English 


spelling, 
. G. 5S. GASPER. 
































2.—THE PONETIC ALPHABET AND VERNACULAR 
EDUCATION. 


HE final Report on the Census of Bengal taken in 1881 
shows that out of every 1,000 persons in that Province, 955 
are altogether illiterate, and only 29 can both read and write, the 
average of illiteracy being, of course, swelled by the nearly complete 
ignorance of the women, of whom only 16 in 10,000 can both read 
and write. Commenting on this, the Spectator says: “ Natives 
who cannot read are not necessarily as ignorant as Europeans in 
the same position, but the figures strongly support the arguments 
of those who think that the whole strength of the Education 
Departments should, for a generation at least, be devoted to primary 
~ vernacular instruction,” 


The Report on the Census of Travancore in 1875 gives 
a proportion of 5°74 per cent. instructed in the arts of read- 
ing and writing, and states that this compares favourably with 
the Madras Presidency where the proportion of those who can 
read and write is only 5 per cent of the total population. Under 
Female Education: the same Report gives 46 women in every 
10,000 as able to read and write, and says that in the Madras 
Presidency the number of women possessing this power is 16 in 
every 10,000. Amoug the Hindus there are 4 educated women 
to every 100 educated men. (NV. B.—‘ Educated’ here means able to 
read and write.) Concerning these figures the Travancore Report 
goes on to say with modest pride and an air of conscious virtue : 
“ These figures are in the highest degree encouraging. Education 
(as above) is appreciated by every caste and c/ass in the country. 
Each section of the community has its select few versed in the arts 
of reading and writing. The yearning for intellectual advance 
has permeated through and leavened society. While 50 per cent. 
of the male population of the proud Brahmins are able to 
vead and write, the rude Baden—remotest from the precints of 
civilization—is still able to count 19 in every 10,000.” (p. 247.) 
The same Report goes on to state that, in respect of female 
numbers educated, the Malayala Soodra class stands first in the 
whole list, there being 2,656 women among them able to read 
and write. The native Christian women come next, the 
number of whom able to read and write is 1,593. Between these 
two classes of the community nearly 80 per cent. of the total 
educated are exhausted, leaving but 1,128 persons educated for the 
remaining 57 castes of the country (p. 248). That is to say, that 
excluding Soodra aud Native Christian women but ineludine 
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Brahmin, Eurasian and English women and 54 other “ castes,” an 
average of only 3°2 women in every 10,000 know how to read 
and write. 

More is probably being done for vernacular education by the 
Travancore Government than in most other native states, yet the 
Administration Report for last year states that “ The total number 
of boys and girls brought under instruction by the existing 
agencies for vernacular education is only 35,373, or a little more 
than 6 per cent of the children of a school-going age.” On this 
the Dewan of Travancore, the Hon’ble V. Ramiengar, C.S.1., with a 
truer appreciation of the needs of the people and the work to be 
done amongst them, says: “This fact shows how much remains 
to be done in the the matter of the Elementary Education of the 
general population.” He adds, “In the indigenous schools the 
instruction imparted is useless if not mischievous, as_ being 
calculated to perpetuate the prevailing darkness.” Such Reports 
and statements as these speak for themselves, and show us all 
too plainly the dense ignorance of the mass of the people and 
how really inadequate are the efforts that have hitherto been 
made to cope with it. 

From the Report.on the Administration of the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1882-3, it appears that “ educationally the 
Central Provinces are far behind what they ought to be. The 
total population is 11,548,511. Out of 5,000,000 males only 
157,000 can read and write, and 76,000 are under instruction ; 
and out of 5,000,000 females only 4,000 can read and write, and 
3,000 only are under instruction. That is to say, that of the 
males only about 3 per cent. can read and write, and 14 per 
cent. are under-instruction.. Of the females only 8 in 10,000 
can read and write, and 6 in 10,000 are under instruction.” The 
Report may well characterize these figures as disappointing. 

No doubt many things have contributed to bring about this 
lamentable result. One great cause of the evil lies in the 
almost indefinite number and complication of the various charac- 
ters in which the vernaculars of India are written and printed. 
This may be seen from the fact, that after the problem of how to 
print Malayalam, for instance, with the least possible number of 
separate types, has been solved in a satisfactory manner, at least 
500 of such separate and distinct types are still needed. In 
the specimens of Malayalam I have given 400 of these types, 
and could give 400 more which would be required to print a 
manual of Geography. Even Tamil which professes to have 
only 28 letters, requires 148 types in printing—not only so, but all 
these types are very intricate and difficult to cut, many of them 
being “ kerned” letters and liable to break in printing. 
24 
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Of Sanskrit printing, Professor Monier Williams says :—“ The 
number of distinct types necessary to equip a perfect Sanskrit 
fount amounts to about 500.” The same remark applies to the 
kindred Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Panjabi, Sindhi, Nepalese, Sin- 
ghalese, &c., which require the same number (about 500) dis- 
tinct types for printing. Yet the Gujarati alphabet is derived 
from the Sanserit (Nagari) characters from which it principally 
differs in the omission of the connecting lines. Bengali is based 
ov the Nagari characters. In some instances, the circular shape 
has been changed into an angular form, in others the form of 
letters bas been entirely changed. Little by little the original 
alphabet, whatever that may have been, has diverged into the 
many. 

The radical defect of the Indian vernaculars is that they 
provide symbols for the representation of syllables instead of 
- symbols for sounds, “ Vowels are the only real representatives 
of sound, and iudeed the very life of the word, which without 
them would be a mere hard and helpless skeleton, and it is 
essential to an effective phonetic system of graphic symbols, that 
vowels should have at least as prominent a position in the written 
word as their attendant consonants,” But the consonants in the 
Indian vernaculars are treated as if they were the lords of sound 
instead of its dependents and often its impediments, while the 
vowels (except when they begin a word), when they enter into 
combination with consonants, are either supposed to be inherent 
in the consonant itself, or indicated by various small marks placed 
above or below, before or after, or part before and part after, the 
consonants which they accompany ; in short, the vowels are tacked 
on to the consonants as mere appendages, instead of being pro- 
perly symbolized and distributed side by side with their conso- 
nantal fellows, not as simple appendages but as close companions, 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, if any such exist among the 
readers of the Calcutta Review, let me try to give an idea of 
the difficulties a child encounters in learning to read: I[ take 
Malayalam as an example. 

First the child must learn the ¢nitia/ forms of the vowels, diph- 
thongs, anuswara and visarga, altogether 18 forms. These forms 
are only used when the vowels, &., begin a word. Two of the 
vowels however the child will in all probability never meet again. 
The long vowels are generally formed by the addition of a sign 
to the short ones, this sign not being the same throughout but 
varying. One letter has acurious long form, It consists of the 
signs for final m, 7, and final m following each other, the whole 
making long 2. | 

Then the child is introduced to the ordinary consonant forms, 
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of which there are 36, Each of these consonant forms is at 
first supposed to have the vowel sound a@ inherent in it, so that 
the child does not learn the sound represented by k&, &., but the 
syllable sound ka, &e., and thus misses an important lesson in 
failing to understand the difference between the name of a letter 
aud its power. Just as if in Euglish we wrote & but pronounced 
ka. Then the child comes to the series of syllables commencing 
ka, kha. &c., Here the vowel sound @ takes a form quite different 
from that which it has when it begins a word, (though the 
sound is exactly the same). ‘This form is called the medial form 
of the vowel. The form is rightly placed after the consonant. 
The sound of @ is added to the consonants by an appendage 
placed over the consonant. This appendage is slightly altered 
to indicate ~@ added to the consonants. The vowel sound vw, 
when joined to consonants, assumes four different forms, each 
differing more or less from the other three, and all different 
from the initial form of the vowel;'as if in uk the uw had one 
form, in ku the u had another form, in khw the u had a third 
form, in gu the uw a fourth form and in nwa fifth form. These 
appendages are placed under the consonant which they accom- 
pany. Similiarly the @ vowel is indicated by five different marks, 
Up to this time the natural order of the syllable has been 
kept to some extent, viz., consonant first, then vowel sign, but 
with the vowel e, a new method is adopted. The medial form of 
e is placed before the consonant after which it is pronounced, 
hence in order to write the syllable ne, the order of the letters 
is é,n, (For the syllable ex, the order would be, initial e, 2). 
Similarly for the @. Next comes the dipthong ez: this is made 
up of two of the medial e’s. In this case both forms are placed 
first, as if the syllabte pronounced fet were printed eek One 
would think this was enough, but no—medial o is made up of 
two appendages to the consonant, the first of which is exactly 
the same as medial e in form, the second like medial 4, aud the 
two together make 0, but one part is placed before the conso- 
nant and the other after the consonant, just as if the syllable 
pronounced ko were printed eka. Similiarly, the long o vowel. 
The diphthong aw has both parts placed before the consonant 
after which it is sounded ; thus the syllable which is pronounced 
kus, is priated eb + a mark which has no meaning by 
itself, Even this is not all. There are cases in which the 
vowel sign comes two places before the consonant after which 
it is sounded, as if the word avande, were printed avuend, 
So that there are twenty medial forms of the vowels to be learnt 
in addition to the eighteen initial forms, making at least 88 forms 
for 14 vowels and 2 diphthongs, After this the child may 
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learn the final forms which some consonants assume, Owing to 
short @ being supposed to be inherent in every consonant, the 
letters, m, 7, m, joined together would be pronounced maruma, 
but in order to indicate that the sound stops at the letter m, a 
final form for the letter m is introduced, quite different from the 
regular m, and thus ™, 7, final m, is pronounced maram. Simi- 
liarly with the letter & and at least five other letters. After these 
the double letters may be learnt. The necessity for these arises 
from there being no sign for the short vowel a, as before ex- 
plained. Thus the word takka, would be pronounced tukaka, 
unless a double letter symbol were employed compounding the 
two k’s into one form, ‘There is no rule for the formation of these 
double letters, so that each one has to be mastered separately: 
some have marks added to make them double, some vary 
the form of single consovant, in some the second consonant is 
written wnder the first. These double consonants have the 
medial vowel appendages placed after the double consonant or 
before, or part betore and part after, above the letter or below it, 
as described for the single consonants. The semi-vowels y, 7, J, », 
when they follow or precede a cousonant, assume forms entirely 
different from their ordinary ones when standing alone ; so different 
are these, that no- one would ever imagine they were meant 
for the semi-vowels, until he was made aware of the fact. 
The need for conjunct consonants arises in the same way as the 
necessity for double consonants. There isthus an immense number 
of conjunct consonants. A great number are composed of two 
letters compounded together, many of three letters, some of four 
letters, and there is a curiosity of five letters. These take the 
usual medial vowel marks and appendages, 

But in Malayalam this is not the end of the matter. The 
Malayalam vernacular is not phonetic. This is particularly the 
case with Dravidian words, but applies also to the Sanskrit deriva- 
tives, thus vandanam is pronounced vannanam (or vannanumn), 
janmi is prounced germ, ‘The Malayalam ¢ has a very different 
sound in éanne and atine; so of k. These changes are plainly 
seen in ‘l'amil, and one letter has the three sounds of 7, ¢ and d. 

Such being the case, the wonder is not that so many are unable 
to read, but that so many bave attained to any degree of profici- 
ency in the art. In fact the difficulties attending the learning to 
read according to the present method amount, as regards the great 
mass of the people and especially the poorer portions of the 
community, to a practical impossibility. 

When a boy has with considerable difficulty learned io read 
one of the vernaculars of India, say Tamil or Malayalam, he 
finds that whilst he can comprehend the other dialects easily 
enough when spoken, yet ‘the moment he attempts to read iu 
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any but his own, he is stopped short by the great ditterence in the 
written character; if read aloud to him he can follow it, but read 
it for himself, he cannot. In cousequence of this, each verua- 
cular is cut off from every other by au insurmountable barrier, 
and the benefits each might acquire by fusion are rendered 
impossible, This difference in character is a serious difficulty 
n the way of English people acquiring Indiau vernaculars, and 
what is of far more importance is the fact that the literature of one 
portion of South India is inaccessible to others, who could under- 
stand it when read aloud to them. ‘There are many excellent 
school-books in Tamil, there are hardly any in Malayalam, yet 
Tamil books are of no use to Malayalis, until translated, 

It will readily be perceived how all this diversity of com- 
plicated characters affects the cost of printing, and conse- 
quently the price of books, and therefore the difficulty of 
providing the people aud schools with books. I cannot in the 
compass of an article go into printing details, but from experience 
in the Government printing office, I find that it requires 500 
pounds weight of Malayalam types to do what 50 pounds 
weight of Roman or Phonetic type will do; that four pages of 
Native pica type, as in the specimens, can be put in three pages of 
Roman type and that the use of Roman type instead of Native, 
would reduce the cost of printing books at least 50 per cent. or 
half the cost, and then we could utilize the maps, plates, diagrams, 
illustrations, as we could have any books printed in England, 

Now, what is to be done in the face of this evil? We 
have seen that the great defect of the Indian vernaculars was 
that they provided for the representation of syllables rather 
than of sounds, A very simple and effectual remedy for this 
would be, to a nalyse the sounds of these languages, and give to 
every sound a distinct sign, thus giving to the vowels as prominent 
a position in a written word as their attendant consonants. Let 
the vowels be placed side by side with the consonants which 
accompany them, as they are in all European languages. By 
doing this and leaving spaces between words, &c., the necessity for 
the medial forms of the vowels and the compound consonants 
will be done away with. 

In a commen alphabet intended for general use, two things 
would be necessary : 

(1) every simple sound should have a single sign ; 

(2) nosound should have more than one sign, 
Also, as far as possible, similar sounds should have similar signs : 
it should make reading and writing easy, and printing cheap. 
The Romans, after their practical method, made straight roads 
and a clear alphabet, aud “the superiority -of the simple forms 
of the Roman letters—in themselves, and apart from use and 
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custom, to any other forms that have been or can be devised.” 
is allowed on all hands, Max Miiller says of language, “J 
hold that language is meant to be an instrument of communi- 
cation, and that in the struggle for life, the most efficient ip- 
struments of communication must certainly carry the day, as 
long as natural selection, or as we formerly called it, reason, rules 
the world.” If this be true of language, is it not also true of 
the character by which language becomes visible to us and takes 
the place of the living voice ? 

With reference to the application of the Roman alphabet, 
Professor Monier Williams says, “ I have no hesitation in asserting 
than the Romanic system, expanded by the marks and sigus 
now geverally agreed upon, and still further to be improved 
hereafter, may be adapied to the Aryan languages of India 
quite as completely and appropriately as to the Aryan langua- 
ges of Europe. 

And again: “The employment of Roman type, far from dis- 
couraging, is designed to consist with, and even to conduce to, 
an accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit character, as well as to 
secure a correct system of transliteration.” 

The Roman letters are not only the best practical forms, but 
they are in more general use than any other. The common 
Roman letters are used exclusively in the United Kingdom, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sweden, North and South America, 
Australia, New Zealand, the South Seas, South Africa, Mada- 
gascar, while in Germany nearly all scientific books are priut- 
ed in it, and itis taught in their schools, It is estimated that about 
2,468,000,000, or nearly two and a half billions of people, use 
the Roman letters. 

Many efforts have been made to use Roman letters for the 
vernaculars of India. ‘These efforts have not hitherto met with 
the success they deserve. Partly, perhaps, because it was found 
necessary to use many diacritical marks, partly because of 
the difficulty of procuring such accented type, &c., and partly 
because of the misuse of the Roman alphabet, the use of 
Roman letters has most unjustly fallen into discredit. In stu- 
dying the efforts made by many mimds to use Roman letters 
for the languages of India, it occurred to me that an adapta- 
tion of Mr. Pitman’s English Phonetic Alphabet might meet 
the difficulty. If the phonetic alphabet is adopted for English, 
why should it not be adopted at the same ‘time for the verna- 
culars of India? Then we should have one alphabet for the whole 
of the Aryan languages. 

Now the sclieme proposed meets the requirements of a common 
alphabet. Every simple sound has a single sign to denote it, in 
whatever positiun or combination it may be placed, No souud 
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has more than one sign, and, as far as possible, similar sounds 
have similar signs: compare the nasals in the Tamil and Malaya- 
jam alphabets. In one case the Phonetic alphabet has a 
decided advantage, Ten of the Malayalam (and Sanscrit) sounds 
are precisely the same sound as ten others with the aspirate 
added : compare k, g, &., with kh, gh, &., but the Sanscrit and 
Malayalam letters do not show this. Now if the sign for the 
aspirate be added to the unaspirated letters, it will consider- 
ably reduce the number of signs to be learnt, as the sign for 
the aspirate once learnt will do for all (practically), This is 
done in the Phonetic alphabet. In the diphthongs ai, ei, au, 
the Phonetic alphabet shows how they are made up, which 
the vernaculars do not. By these means the number of dis- 
tinct sigus to be learnt for Sanscrit is reduced to 32, for Mala- 
yalam to 40, for Tamil to 40, and the whole number of distinct 
signs necessary to be learnt so as to include all the Indian verna- 
culars, would be under 50. At the smallest computation 5,000 
signs are used at present to represent the 50 sounds of the Indian 
vernaculars, 

Professor Max Miiller in a letter to me objects to the use of 
diacritical marks for printing, though the learned professor uses 
them himself in writing. In the phonetic alphabet the only 
diacritical marks used are a dot and dash, and these marks are 
used consistently and uniformly, All the letters with a dot 
underneath are cerebrals: this all Orientalists are agreed upon 
in theory though not in practice, as some use sh for the 
cerebral sibilant instead of dotted s. Besides the cerebrals and 
dentals, there are in Malayalam, Tamil, &c., a class of letters, 
with dento-lingual pronunciation, which are stopt (stopped) 
between the place for the cerebrals and the dentals. These are 
uniformly marked with a dash underneath. Fortunately all these 
letters, t, d, n, 8, 7, l, admit of the dot or dash being placed below 
the letters, as none of them comes below the line; so that the 
dot or dash stands out clear and distinct, and marks the letter to 
the eye as a cerebral or subpalatal. All this helps to make 
reading easy. In the case of final m and final h, a dotis put 
after the letter, though this is hardly necessary, as, of course, they 
are nearly always final. With reference to the long vowels, two 
methods have been adopted by Orientalists, Ist, to place an 
accent over theletters,as d, 7, 2, &c. This is open to the objection 
that it confounds accent and quantity and leaves no way (or room 
on the letter) for marking the real accent, when it is necessary to 
do so. Besides the accent mark cannot be placed over the capital 
letters, as there is no space for it on the type. 2nd, to 
place a long mark over the vowel, as @, @,%, &c. This is much 
qetter, but it is open to the same objection that it cannot be 
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placed over the capital letters, and there isa much more serious 
objection. In all the English school-books published by the 
Madras Government, and in all others I have seen, a long mark 
over the vowel is used to denote @ as in fate, instead of a as in 
father ; so also 7 asin mine, instead of 2 asin police, &e. The Indian 
student thus learns @ as in fate, &c., and then has toattach another 
sound to the same sign. ‘The phonetic alphabet avoids these diff- 
culties, and has the advantage of: an easy script character. 

The phonetic alphabet makes writing easy. The script charac- 
ters are given that the reader may judge for himself. It can 
be written in half the time taken with the native characters and is 
as easy as ordinaryKuglish. In the application of the phonetis 
alphabet to the Indian vernaculars, it is desirable, on practical 
grounds, to introduce no type not already in use. In the speci- 
mens given this has been done. (With regard to one letter] am 
waiting for Mr. Pitman’s reply). By the addition of a few pounds 
weight of inexpensive type, any printing office which can print 
English will be able to print the phonetic alphabet. A complete 
fount (120 ths) of new type may be had, if desired, from V and J. 
Figgins, Ray Street, Farringdon Road, London, E. C., for from 
Rs, 75 to 100. An ordinary fount of Malayalamtype costs at least 
Rs. 1,000, and will not last as long as Roman type. 

In preparing a Malayalam Ist Book for the Vernacular 
schools, in which my _ object was to simplify as much as 
possible the arrangement of the conjunct letters, I was 
more and more impressed by the necessity of some scheme 
for the use of Roman letters, and it occurred to me that it 
might be well to use the English phonetic alphabet ‘for this 
purpose. I entered into correspondence with Mr. Pitman, whohas 
taken a kind interest in the matter and given me all the help he 
could. For help in the Sanserit and Malayalam transliteration, I am 
indebted to the kindness of Kerala Varma, Esq., F. M. U., Valiya 
Coil Tampuran, a distinguished Malayalam and Sanskrit scholar, 
who has taken great interest in the scheme. The Hon’ble V. 
Ramiengar, C.8.]., Dewan of Travancore, kindly allowed me the 
services of a skilled workman, T. Dharmalinga Achari, to make the 
punches for the type, and the use of the Government Press to print 
a few specimens, 

With the specimens thus printed, I made experiments upon 
boys of ages varying from nine to sixteen years. Some of these, 
who were reading the 2ad and 8rd English Books, caught the idea 
very quickly: the few new letters seemed to present little difficulty 
to them. They were astonished to find themselves reading their 
native vernacular in phonetic letters, as I had carefully abstained 
from giving them any hints as to what the specimens were when 
I put them into their hands, I found one lesson sufficient with 























these boys as they knew a little English These were the two 
elder classes, I then tried it with some little boys of the lowest 
caste, aged 7 to 10, who as a reward for learning the Malayalam 
alphabet were being taught the English one, and. who very nearly 
knew it. Some of them could res ad ¢ easy wardeof one syllable, 
I found to my astonishment that they caught it sooner than the 
elder boys, which I accounted for by the fact. that, knowing little 
more than their letters, they had no arriéve penséé as to what it 
might mean, and went straight at it phonetically. 

With the object, however, of obtaining a more satisfactory test, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, &e, has given 
permission to have the phonetic scheme for the vernacular 
tried in two of the grant-in-aid schools for six months. I have 
also to thank His Highness for the specimens with which this 
article is illustrated. 

I have submitted the specimens to Prof. Max Muller, who 
writes, 138th December 1883: ‘“ You will see from a pamphlet 
I send you what I think of Mr. Pitman’s system. I shall be very 
glad if it could be adopted in India for all practical purposes. For 
scientific publications, particularly for transliterating Sanskrit, we 
want something more. Italics, 1 grant, are not pretty ; but that is 
in one sense an advantage. They startle the eye and attract the 
necessary attention. No language will, in the long ruv, submit 
to diacritical signs, We grudge the dot over the i, and often 
leave it out. Palatals and gutturals are organically so closely 
related, that the true scholar will prefer to write vAkmi, vakshi, 
vakti, &., not vachmi, vakshi, vakti, &e. I do not object to print- 
ing cerebrals, asdtn, with dashes underneath; in fact I always 
write like that. -But-I-tell my printers that underlined letters are 
to be printed as italics, and I find that many scholars in Europe 
adopt, either partially or altogether, the same plan. But, as I say, 
I shall be glad to see Pitman’s system adopted—unity or uni- 
formity is better than accuracy.” 

I have to thank the Editor of the Calcutta Keview for his kind- 
ness in allowing me to bring the subject before its readers, 
and shall be glad if an appeal to those who can read 
helps to bring about some scheme by which those who cannot read 

may be taught. I shall gladly receive any suggestions for the 
improvement of the scheme. Something surely ought to be done 
to alter a state of things in which it is easier to find a blind 
woman than one who can read, 

J. KNOWLES. 
Lonpon MIssIon : 
Quilon, 
TRAVANCORE, 
S. India, 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET, 


Tue English Phonetic Alphabet consists of 36 letters, 
viz, the 23 useful letters of the common English alphabet, 
(c, g, and # being rejected,) and the 13 new ones below. 
The vowels a, e, 2, 0, u, have invariably their short sounds, 
as in pat, pet, pit, pot, put. (The Continental pronunciation.) 
All the other old letters have their usual signification, 
The italic letters below denote the sounns of the new letters, 






VOWELS, 
As, €: Wi: Ao, Ge, Uy: ¥ x. 
alms, age, air, eut: all, ope, food: son, but. 
ems, 6], &, Qt: Ol, ep, fyd, syn, byt: 


CONSONANTS. 
oo At, ad sh. Se Bo 
chair, thin, then, shoe, Vision, Blige 
cer, Sin, den, fu, vigon, Si). 


ORR RFR RAE FE SR EE 


THE ENGLISH PHONETIC ALPHABET 
The Olassificvtion, onpver and names of the letters. 


CONSONANTS. 
Mutes. | 
Bp, Bo; 4, Dd; Gs, Siz Bk, Ge 
pee, bee ; tee, dee; chay, jay; kay, gay? 


Continuaiits. 


iy wie ee, ee; | BS... 2 oe ae 


ef, vee ; ith, thee; 8, zee; ish,  zhee; 
Nasals. Liquids. Ooalescents, Aspirate. 
Mm, No, Wy: Li, Re: Ww, Yy: H h. 
em, en, ing: el, ar: way, yay: ailch. 
VOWELS. 
Guttural. Labial. 


Aa, As; Ee, fe; Ti, Fi: O0,@o; Vx, Ge; Tu, Ly: 
at, ah; et, eh; it, ee: ot, .awe; ut, oh; O0t, o0- 
DIPHTHONGS., 

EI ¢i, IU iu, OU ou, AT ai, OL oi. 

asin by, Mew, nol, LY, boy, 
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REFORMED SPELLING. 





FIRST STAGE. 
Without new letters. 


Here and there a fiu Ing- 
lish wurdz may be found in 
the uzhuat orthografi, hwich 
leav no room for dout az tu 
their pronunsiashon. But 
this iz kweit eksepshonal. 
Yet we ar shure that our 
speling woz orijinali fonetik. 
It iz nou propozed tu revért 
tu thit prinsipel. In this 
short paragraf, hwich kon- 
tainz the 36 singel leterz and 
o difthongz ov the Niu Alfa- 
bet, onli the cheef points 
kud be inkluded, but the alfa- 
betik law iz jenerali klear, 
and the ei wil be abel tu juj 
priti wel hwot the apearans 


wud be in printed buks. ° 


Kompared with the old alfa- 
bet, duz it not bear away the 
palm P Ai (ay). 





+6 


FINAL STAGE. 
With 13 new letters. 


Hjr and der a fiu Iyglis 
wsrdz me bj found in ée 
yugual ortografi, hwig liv ne 
rym for dout az tu der pro- 
n¥nsitfon. Byt dis is kweit 
eksepofnal. Yet wiar yr 
at our spelin woz orijinali 
fenetik. It iz nou propezd 
tu revért tu dat prinsipel. 
In dis jort paragraf, hwig 
kontenz te 36 singel leterz 
and 5 difgonz ov &e Niu Al- 
fabct, enli te gif points kud 
bi inklyded, byt ée alfabetik 
lo iz jenerali klir, and ¢e ei 
wil bi sbel tu jxj priti wel 
hwot de apjrans wud bj in 
printed buks. Komperd wit 
ce eld alfabet, duz it not ber 
awe de psmP Ail. 


Max Miitter on SPELLING. 


Ei fil konvist ov te try and rizonabelnes ov ¢te prinsipelz 
on hwig ¢e Fenetik Reform rests, and az ée innst regard for 
trys and rizon, haz @lwés pryvd irrezistibel in ée end, en- 
tblin men tu part wit ©] de held mest dir and sekred, e1 
dout not dat de efit and korspt (Inglis) or¢ograpfi wil fole, 
Nefonz hav befer nou ¢cenjd der niumérikal figiurz, der leterz, 


der kronoloji, der wets and megira; * On spelling. p. 14. 
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THE PHONETIC ALPHABET, | 


FOR THE TRANSLITERATION OF SANSCRIT, &. | 











VOWELS, 
Aa q Ii ¢ Uu gv R r @ as 
Asm Hit -— w Rrw# —@ | 
SEMI. VOWELS. | 
Ke Oo Alai ? Mm. ° 
Esey Com AUaug Hh : 
CONSONANTS. 














— KHkhwi Gg aq GHohaya|Wy &S 
@€g 4 GH ge\|J ja JH jha Nn & 
'Tt zz TH th ¢|Dd we DHdh eng 
| ) ie N 1 


‘Tt q TH th qw|Dd ~¢ DHdh wiNn a 











‘Pp q PHph w&| Bbq BHbh =! Mm wa 





Yy a Rr LI « Vvgq 
Ss oq Ss yg Ss @ Hh ¢ 


Vedie LL ® LHIh && 











PHONETIC TYPES 34. 
adijuyeorFkeygjutdntdnpémyrliv 
ssshl 


SANSCRIT TYPES 500. 
. .. Thus it arises that an immense assortment of conjunct consonants 





is needed. Each of the fourteen vowels (expect 4) has two symbols, ac- 
cording as it is initial or non-initial, and the form of some of those 
obliges them to be printed before the letter after which they are pro- 
nounced, and in various awkward places, thereby exposing them to 
fracture, and increasing the general complication. So that with unusually 
numer us vowel-symbols, with thirty-five consonants, and an almost in- 
detinite number of intricate conjunct consonants, the number of distinct 
types, necessary to equip a perfect Sanscrit fount amounts to about 500: 
(Monier Williams’ Sanscrit Dictionary.) 






and Vernacular Education, 







SANSKRIT (Transliterated.) 
































YOHANA-LIKHITA SUSAM: VADAEF:. 
Prathame ‘ddhyayah-. 








Adau Veda ssit, sa ca Veda svarena ssrddham- 
ssit, sa Vsdah- svayam- Fsvara eva. Sa sdsv 'l'svarena 
sah--ssit. Tena sarvum- vastu sasrjé, sarvesu srsta- 


vastusu kim- api vastu tens srstan ns-'sti. Sa jivanasys 


o & © 9 


’karah., tag ga jivanam- manusysnsy jystih-; Taj Jyetir 


andhakere pragaksse, kintu andhaksras tan na jagrsha. 


oo 


Yehan nsmaka eke manuja svarena presayay gakre. 
7 Tad dvsra yatha sarve visvasanti, tad arthan sa taj jye- 
8 tisi pramsnan dstun ssksi svarype bhytvs ’gamat. Sa 

svayan taj jyetir na kintu taj jyetisi pramsnan dstum- 
9 sgamat. Jagaty' sgatya yah: sarva-manujebhye diptin 

10 dadsti tad eva satya jyotih-. Sa yaj jagad asrjat, tan 

maddhya teva sa ssit, kintu jagate Iekss tan ns janan. 

11 Nijsdhiksran sa sgaggat, kintu pra-jss tan ns grhnan. 

12 Taths'pe ye ye tam- agrhnan, arthst tasya nsmni vya- 

svasan, tebhya Wsvarasya putrs bhavitum- adhiksram: 

13 adadst. Tessy janih--senitsn na, ssririks-’bhilsssn na 

if msnavsnsm- igghste na, kintu svarsd abhavat. Sa 

Vsde manusya rypens-’vatirya, satyats- nugrahsbhysm- 

paripyrnah- san. ssrddham- asmabhir nyavasat, tatah- 


Pitur advitiya-Putrasya yegye yo mahims tam- mah- 





imahan tasys ’pasysma. 








































MALAYALAM. 


= 


VOWELS. 
An. @& Ii ® Uu 9 Rr 
AH s B® Ht} ao Wy o» Rr 


a 
rs — 

Ee @ Oc & EI ei Og M- m: e 
h- 


C & ag Go @ AUau @» H. 


T v 
Ara-u-ksram Wx 
CONSONANT S'* 


Kk ® KHkhw!|Gg” GHgh™/ Wy 
Coca @Hcgh 22 |} +S] JH jhou|/ ny 
Tt s THth o/ Ddw DH dhow| No 
T tm TH th © | Dd &@ DHdhw] Nn 
P pas PH phoo| Bbew BH bh « Mm 








bie oe 





























ww Rr Ll] 4 Vv a 
~@ . S$ s& Ss oo Hh ad 
x ] % R r ¥ Rr Q 
no ND nd oo TT tt oo 
_ g Medial &) (dL & Medial ©) 
PHONETIC TYPES 40. 


asijuyrretoe x 
kensgjntdntdn pbm yrilv sssh Irr 
(gatdn) 

MALAYALAM TYPES 400. 
Cr! BAD (EY DB (B(OH HB. MB, VCBaOGN 
ALN AD 3 3B P3883 23 5 3 261°OZ 3S Fig, So MYO Oma Bosgngw 
(en ny 2a 15 1 Wg’ Gy SESE Che BY Ge 
HAD re ea 2 BH OWSOSMBONUINLENDSNOENDONDINW OG 6s 
BOD PBIBAOoD IY M Meas CaO _NGAGsEWag (620 72) Ve, 
(DB BYLVYVH Py HCLAMAM GHEHLYM GD YQuramovgn Co) 
0.0}9320 26 210 SPOOsO RY ODO MO SHI Dy ((h) VEU AH OBB I VB 


Br 
& Po. R & Fp BP. HBR BBS, SE BQBRBLS)®, BB oe) 


HH BABBARHAPLBMS VA SLYSR SMS” 
By BHAA TEARLAZOOARS 2 By Bp » 3) 2S &) & & By F 

GOD: DOO’ a} B8226:809 8 88 98 (OFOIIEMADE? SACS hee MS 
S§ >: satbtaed DY YBIDIFALEM — Ai WiIMGVMezwn qQy 1 1B FB 
2.072): BLDADOLOIOAM AMMAN 2NONE MoMA vIAnajO 


WD) IDC 56,682 ajagy Terbatderdor \Abos 














The Phonetic Alphabet, &ec. I99 


MALAYALAM (Transliterated.) 
YOHANAN ERUTIYA SUVISESAM. 


Onnsm- Addhysyam.. 

Adiyil Vaganam. unt-sy-irunnu, 6 Vacanam- Deivat- 
tety kyte sy-irunnu, 6 Vaganam- Deivavum: sy-irunnu. 

2 Ayaty sdiyil Deivattety kyte sy-irunnu. Sakalavum. 
8 avansl unt-skka pettu ; unt-skkapettaty onnum. avane 
4 kytste unt-skka-pettatum: illa. Avanil jjvan unt-sy- 
5 irunnu, a jivan manusrarute velicgam- sy-irunnu. A 
veliggam- irulil pra-kssikkunnu, irul atine pari-grahic- 
6 gatum-illa, Deivattil ninny ayakka-petta oru manusyan 
unt-sy-irunnu, avante nsmam- Yehansn enny sy-irunnu’ 

7 Qyavan tan mylam. ellsevarum- vi-svasikk-entunn-atinny 
s veliggatte kuriggu ssksi-petuttuvsn-syitty ssksiy-syl 
8 vannu. Avan s veliggam syi-irunn-illa, 6 velicgatte 
kuriggu ssksi-petuttuven syitty ay-aka-pettavan atre. 
9 Lekattilekky varunna manusyane okkeyum- pra-kssip- 
10 pikkunnatu~ satyam--ulla. velggam- sy-irunnu. Avan 
lekattil sy-irunnu, lekam- avansl unt-skka-pettu, lekam.- 
11 avane arinnatum. illa. Avan svantattilekky vannu, avan 
12 te svantakksr avane keikontilla. Ennsl avante nsmat 
til vi-svasikunn-avar-syi, avane kei-kont-avar sy-avarkky¥ 
atreyum-, Deivattinte makkal-syi tjruanatinnu, avan 
13 adiksrum: kotuttu. Avar raktattil ninuy enkilum., jad- 
at-inte istattil-ninuy enkilum-, manusyarute iSstattilninny 
14 enkilum: alla, Deivattil-ninny tanne janiggu. A Vaga- 
nam: jadam--syi tjrukay-um-, krpa-kont-um- satyam- 
kontum- niranyatum--syi, nammnte itiyil vasikkayum 
ceytu, Pitsvinte eka-jstan-sy-avante mahatvatte pele 
avante mahatvam- yanyal ksnnukayum: geytu. 




















































The Phonetic Alphabet 


THR PHONETIC ALFHABET. 
TAMIL. 
VOWELS, 
Aay TiQ Uue Hew Oog ET ei » 
fe» Hie Uyer Eta Cog AUauga 
CONSONANTS. 
|{nitial. Medial.| Double. / {With Nasal. | Combined. 

















Kka Kk a|'Ig «|KKkk é@|/WGyg a=) KTM aa 
| 
Og ¢| Cg Cg «| COgg ¢e/NInj we | RO rg we 





Teej Te -/Dde | TT ce NDud om) ST st ope 





Tt 3) Tt sa s/TTtt a|NDnd és! PT pt os 
| 
Ppul| Pp wu Vv wu)/PP pp cu |MBmb wu; PT pt va 
:] 





























Rro Rrwakra\Tltt op een He ee pa 
NASALS. 
Wype VMyn@ Noe Nos Mme Nowe 
SEMIVOWELS, 


Yyw Rrer Lila Vvew Rrgp Lie 

SIBILANTS AND ASPIRATE. 

Ss(¢) Ss ow Ss ow Hh ap 
PHONETIC TYPES 40. 
asijuyetoorkottprpynnnmnyrlvrisgsh 
(¢¢dadbed}j) 

TAMIL TYPES 148. 
HYADFrcmwTqgQgQgy-s6eFr FSUP-EFL SU 
p> GG om & ww on ti Gh om én oT - UT oF oY pe — we 
TAPM-BemManmm-pRPamaan~m- Halyg HUM 
oD «fof AD of GP oP Biff oh & uf at § - Fw 
ms DS &f wh cor 6B oof iF FP of AF If & af aS of wf - 
Perr ere tee Le 
OM AD» M@o- a GF IY DM FB Sr st ep QI Y 
CH OH Wh CP MT OO HO avo Ia - 71 CD © | - v0 


vied 
































2 irundattu, antta Varttei Devan-sy-irunttattu. 
8 yile Devanedu irunétsyr. 


NS GS 


13 


14 


and Vernacular Education. 


TAMIL (Phonetized) 





YOVAN ERUTINA SUVISESAM. 


Mudalem A €iksram., 





Atiyile Verttei iruntadu, anda Verttei Devan idattil 
Avar stti- 
Sakalamum avar mylam-sy 
und'’-sy’-ittu; undsnattondum avarsle-y-allsmal und-ska- 
Avarukkul jivan irundadu, anda jivan manusa- 
Anéa oli irulile pirakssik- 
kiradu; irul snattu attei pattikollavillei, Devansl anup- 
pappatta oru manusan irunttsn avan per Yoven, Avan 
tannsl ellsrum visuvssikkum-padi anéta oliyei kurittu 
sedgi kodukka ssdgiyska vandsn. Avan anéta oliyalla, 
anda oliyei kurittu ssdci kodukka vantavan syirunttsn. 
Ulakattils vanda entta manusaneiyum pirakssippikkira 
oliye ana meyyesna oli. Avar ulakattil irunédsr ulakain 
avar mylamsy undesyittu, ulakame avarei ariyavillei. 


v-illei. 
rukku_ oli-y-sy-irunétadu. 


1 Avar tamakku sgonétam snatile vanésr, avarukku son- 


dam snavarkale avarei ettukkollavillei. Avarudeiya 
nsmattinmel visuvssam ullavarkalsy avarei et tukonda- 
varkal ettanei perkale, attanei perkalum Devanudeiya 
pilleikalskumpadi atigsram  koduttsr. 
Avarkal, irattattins] svatu, msmsa cittattinsl svattu, pu- 
rusanudeiya cittattinsl svactu, piravemal Devansle piran- 
Anta Vesrttel msmsam-ski, kirupeiyinslum 
sattiyattimslum nireinttavar-sy, namakkulle vssam pan- 
ninsr; avarudeiya makimeiyei kandem atta Pittsvikku 
oré pérsnavarudeiya makimeikku etta makimei yskave 
iruntatu. 


avarkalukku 


tavarkal, 


























oo mo F, © BD = 


i 


10 
it 
12 


13 


14 


The Phonetic Alphabet 
dE GOSPEL AKORDIW TO 


Sr. Jonn. 


Ferst Chapter. 


In ge beginin woz &@e Werd, and te Wvrrd woz wid 
God, and te Wsrd woz God. desem woz in ée be- 
ginin wit God, Ql tinz wer med bei Him; and 
witout Him woz not enitin med gat woz med, In 
Him woz leif ; and Ge leif woz de leit ov men. And 4e 
leit jinet in darknes ; and é@e darknes comprehended 
it not. Mer woz aman sent from God, hyz nem woz 


John. tdesem kem for a witnes, tu ber witnes ov ée 


8 Leit, dat ol men try, Him meit beljv. Hj woz not 
9 dat leit, byt woz sent tu ber witnes ov dat Leit. dat 


woz ée try leit, hwig leiteé everi man, dat kymet 
intu de wsrld. Hj woz in qe wsrid, and ée wxrld 
woz med bei him, and @e werld niu Him not. Hj 
kem xntu hiz en, and hiz en resived him not. Bxt 
az meni az resjved Him, tu dem gsv Hj pouer tu bekxym 
te synz ov God, jven tu @em dat beliv on Hiz nem: 
hwig wer born, not ov blyd,nor ov ¢e wil ov Ge fle {, nor 
ov ¢te wil ov man, bytov God. And te Wxrd woz med 
fles, and dwelt amvy uz, (and wi beheld Hiz glori, 
de gleriazov de enli begotten ov de Fstter,) ful 


oy grés and try fF. 































and Vernacular Education. 


Che Script Characters 


Woaveds. 


An Aa Ti* Uu Wa Rr &A« ——~ 
As-¥e Widey UyYy 


















Ee Ge Oo a Ki & ei e M:m-. 4.m 
co & ge Sea Do Au %e au au H-h #&. & 
¥ Fe 


aetna 


a we 
—— 





| 
Kk 9A KhH*XKkKhM«M) Ge Zo Gh Ylghyti Wyn Dy 
| 


Gey Che ghs4) J] J/ shft jh | Jin — 


Ct Fe Th J th é|DA DD DWeadhad|Na Me 

| | 
, rt Zé Th FZ th &ITt Dé Dh D&k dh dhi Nn WV vn | 
| | \ | 
\?p AA Ph & phs4, Bb BhA4oL 4% Mm Mu ' 
| | | 


r,s o eee e —— 


Yy Gy Rr &« L1 #¢ Vv Mu 




















|- 








— — 


Ss fz S3 Pa Ss% Ih Hh 


L1 2¢ Rr Ze 
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Lhe Phonetic Albhabet 


HINDUSTANI 
IN PHONETIC LETTERS. 


Sr. Joun: Cuap. I. vv. 1-14. 





Ibtids-men-, kalem ths, aur kalsm Muds-ke ssth 


the, aur kalem Muds ths. Yihj ibtids-men-., Muds-ks 


3 ssth the. Sab kuch us-se paids hyg, aur je sab paids 


hys un-men--ss tk giz bagair us-ke paids na-hyg. Zin- 


4 dagi us-men- thi, aur wuh zindagi sdmjen--ks nyr tha, 


5 Aur nyr terjki-men- gamaks, par tarjkj-ne use darysft 


na-kiys. 

6 Muds-kj taraf-se Yuhanns nem ek fays  bhejs 
gays. Wuh gawshj ke liye sys, ki nyr-par gawshi 
de, tskih sab us-ke sabab-se imen lewen.. Wuh nyr na 
ths, par nyr-ke hak-men- gawshjdene sys. Nyr-i-hak 
wuhj hai je dunys men. ske har s dmj-ke refan karts 
hai. Wuh dunys-men- ths, aur dunys us}-se paids kj 
gaj par dunys-né use na pahgens. Wuh apne mulk 
men: sys, aur usk) rayaten--ne use qabyl na kiys; 
Lekin jitnen--ne use qabyl kiys, yane us-ke, nsem-par 
jmen Ist us né unhen iqtidsr bak{s kih we Muda- 
ke farzand heen. Wena lahy se, na nafssn} Mwahi} 
se, na sdmi ki kwahi{ se magr Muds-se paids hye hain.. 
14 Malsm mujassam hys, aur fazl aur saggsj-se pyrs 
heke hameré big men- rahs; aur ham-ne us-ke hashmat 


ko jaiss Bsp ke yek laute-ke hasmat gahe waisj dekhs. 



































and Vernacular Education. 


KANARESE. 
YOHANANY BAREDA SUVARTE. 


Modalane Sandhi, 





Adiyalli Vskyavy itty, s Vakyavy Deivara balayalli 


9 itty. A Vsekyavx Deivarsgitts, ady sdiyalli Deivara 
3 balayalli itty. Adarinda ells untsyity, ady Ilade un- 


4 


ao sa co wm 


9 
10 


11 
12 


13 


14, 


tsdavugalalli ondsdary, untsgalilla. Adaralli jivavy 
itty, 6 jivav¥ manusyara belaksgitty. A belaky katta- 
lalli srakssisuttade ; kattalu adanny grahisalilla. Dei- 
varinda kaluhisalvatta obba manuSyan iddany avana 
hisars Yehsnany. Ellars avana mylavsgi visvssisu- 
vahsgi, avan¥ belakina visaya ssksi koduvadakke sak- 
siyso1 bandany Avany s belakalla, 6s belakina visaya 
ssksi koduvadakke bandany, Ady lekakke oruva srati 
manuSyanige belaky keduva nijavsda belaksgitts, Le- 
kadalli iddany; lekavy avaninda untsyity: sdare 
lekavy avananny ariyalilla. Svantavsdaddakke ban- 
dany. sdare svantavsdavary avananny angikarisalilla, 
Adare avananns aygiavarige karisidavarasty avana 
hesarinalli vigsvasavids vavarsda Deivara makkalseu- 
vadakke adhiksra kottany. Ivary raktadindalla mam- 
sada jittadindalla, surusena jittadindalla Deivarindale 
huttidary. 

Idallade Vskyavy mamsavsyity krseyindaly, satyadind- 
aly, tumbsgi, namamlli vsesamedity, matty tandeyinda 
obbanei hutti davana mahimeya hsge avana mahimeyan- 


ny nedidevy. 
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SINGALESE. 
YOHAN VISIN LIYANTA. 


YEDUNA SUBHARANGIYA. 
1 PARI@@HEDAYA. 


Patangommehi Vekyaysne sitiysya. Vskyaysne 
Deviyanvahanse samaga sitiysya. Vekyaysne Devi- 








2 yanvahanseva sitiysya. Unvahanse patangemmehi Devi- 
3 yanvahanss samaga sitlysya. Siyalla Unvahanse ka- 


d 


5 


11 


12 


14 





ranakotagena mavanulobuvsya, mavs tibean kisivak 
Unvahanss notuva mavanulebuve neta. Unvahanss tula 
jivanayatibunsya, ¢ jivanayada manusyayange slekavava 
tibunsya. Alekaya andhaksrayehi bobilenavsya and- 
haksrayada tka piligatte nota. 

Deviyanvahanss vetin evanulaby Yohannamvy manus- 
hayek svsya. Ohu karanakotagena siyallema adahana 
pinisa ¢ slekaya gona ssksi denta ohu saksi pinisa svsya. 
Ohu ¢ sleka nova, ¢ slekaya gona saksi dena pinhisa 
svsya. Eya lekayata ennavy, siyalu manusyayan sleka 
karannsvy, sobevy, slokayaya. Unvahanss lekayehi siti- 
ysya, lekayada Unvahanse karanakotagena mavanu lebu- 
veya, numut lekays Unvahanseva ondinne nota. Unva- 
hanse Tamangema sthenavalata svsya, numut Unva- 
hansegema senaga Unvahanseva piligatte neta. Enhet 
yam pamana denek Unvahanseva piligena Unvahansege 
nsmaya kerehi adahagattsda ovunta Deviyanvahahegs 
daruve venta Unvahanse balaya dunnsya. Ovun leyen- 
vat msm-sayt komottenvat manusyayset kemottenvat 
nova Deviyanvahanseven upannsya. 

Tavada Vskaysne msm‘sava karunavenda sabsvenda pyr- 
nnava apa atarehi visuvsya Piysnan vetin (s) skajataka 
putrayage tejayamen Unvahansege tejaya dutuvemuva. 














Art. XI.—PERICLES. 


An old Athenian, who had lived to see Athens captured by Lysander, Ia- 
ments, and in his lament recalls the glories of the Periclean age, anid the 
career and death of Pericles. 

‘Tis done—flows crowned and brimming o’er 
The wrath-charged cup of Fate, 
Lysander’s galleys in the Bay, 
Lysander at the gate. 


Hark ! the cursed flute’s shrill strains subdue 
The sea-ward stretching walls, 

Nor wake our happy dead—'tis thus 
Imperial Athens falls. 


Was it for this we shook the world 
At Marathon ? for this, 

Red rolled the waves that bore our sires 
To the fight at Salamis ? 


For this hath Pallas swayed so long 
Her high serene abode, 


For this the thunder of the Pnyx 
Pealed o’er the sacred Road ? 


Deep strike the pitiless gods—I bow 
Before Zeus’ victor blast, 

But fly yon maddening shouts, and seek 
Salvation in the Past ! 


Where o'er down-trodden time I view 
Our deathless empire won, 

And mightier than the rolling years, 
Xanthippus’ peerless son, 


Aye—even the Mede-subduing strength 
Of great Themistocles, 

Consummate Cimon’s grasp of steel, 
Far stretching o’er the seas, 


What are they, to the shapes that sprang 
From that divine control, 
The gods of Poesy and Art, 


The conquests of the soul ? 


But I to sing Olympian heights, 
O’er whom the death-clouds rolled, 
I, compassed by the iron years, 


To bymn the Age of gold! 














































Pericles. 


Yes, for I climb the cliffs of Fame, 
I feel the rapturous glow, 

And breathe the freshening gales, unknown 
‘l'o those that sleep below. 


From bright Athene’s brow I view 
The veil of years withdrawn, 
And fair and free Hymettus’ peaks 

Flush purpling to the dawn. 


Clear through yon shattered barrier-clouds 
The conquering Day-God breaks, 

And glorious from her sleep divine 
The Virgin City wakes. 


Westward in proud Pireus, 
Rides many a galley brave, 

Beyond the mighty triple chain, 
That links her to the wave. 


Again the statues of the gods 
Gleam thro’ the plane-tree shades, 
Again the white-robed throng of girls 
Streams through the colonnades ; 


Even as Hymettus’ bees outpour 
Their deathless murmuring, 
The silvery voices float—the soul 

Of Greece is on the wing ! 


I see the Warrior and the Bard, 
The Statesman and the Sage, 

The lightning-glance of glorious Youth, 
The majesty of Age. 

The stars that flashed athwart the heaven 
Of that resplendent time, 


When yet the flower of Greece bloomed fafr, 
Athenee in her prime ! 


Lo He*—all towering thought within, 
All majesty without, 

Ah, those who seek his port, must sail 
The soundless seas of Doubt. 


And He + whose Master-wit hath power 
To brighten or eclipse, 

The lightning in his eyes, the laugh 
Of scorn upon his lips. 
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* Anaxagoras. | T Aristophanes, 





Pericles. 


And listeners throng round Him * who knows 


The birth-springs of the mind, 
The kindly genius, skilled to track 
The thoughts that sway mankind. 


Marked ye the glance of fire that shot 
From Cleinias’ brilliant son, 

But Self hie guiding-star, his creed 
The Many. for the One. 


And Pheidias—’mjd Earth’s mightiest sons, 
No mightier name may be, 

I bow before the Master-mind, 
Ah! who so skilled as he, 


To clothe with sweet Ionian grace 
The Dorian style severe, 

Soft-temperiug with ethereal hues 
The Majesty austere ? 


Fair gleams the golden dawn of Art, 
Nor shall Time know again. 

Such subtle strength as his who wrought 
Athene’s stately fane. 


And He, + o’er whose enchanted heart, 
With freshening lustre shone 

Tlie Morning Star of History, 
Who wrote of lands unknown, 


And outraged Greece in arms, and Him, 
Whom the dread gods beguiled 
Down-tragic_steeps of Destiny ; 
But simple as a child. 


Who comes, with mien austere, that veils. 
The deathless fire below, 

To place another wreath of Fame, 
On fair Athenz’s brow? 


Lord of the eagle-glance, that scans 
Time’s fountain-springs afar, ¢ 

Clear thro’ the storm of years shall shine 
Thy Star-strewa Tale of War. 


This morn Piraus’ mariners 
Are flocking from the Bay, 

Acharne’s sturdy burghers 
Troop city-wards to-day. 
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Pericles. 


Press in from rugged Parnes 
The dwellers of the North, 

And temple-crowned Eleusis 
Hath sent her votaries forth. 


Past groves of green Colonos, 
The nightingales ’ abode, 
By holy Cerameicus, 
And up the sacred Road ; 


Their eyes are bright with glorious thought, 
Their throbbing hearts aflame, 

Fired with the lustre and the light 
Of one surpassing name, 


Ye might have deemed, when that great voice 
‘The breathless silence broke, 

That sun-bright Hermes soared to light 
From Pheidias’ master-stroke, 


So sweeps some tempest-driven wave, 
Resistless o’er the beach, 

But aye the Sovereign mind controls 
The torrent of His speech. 


As seas below the conquering Moon, 
Beneath him, hushed and still 

Heaves all yon mighty multitude, 
He sways them at His will, 


How, to the varying theme attuned, 
The great voice soars and falls! 

So towers o’er listening gods the Sire, 
High in Olympian halls. 


Not theirs the free ethereal flight, 
The soul-subduing glow, 

Who throng the Couris, where Justice holds 
Her chequered sway below. 


Where, face to face with Guilt at bay, 
The dread Accuser stands, 

Strong with relentless truth, that gives 
The victory to his hands, 


But Evce! let the stormy Past 

Sleep as a tale untold, 
And twine with flowers of rose the brow, 
Pour high the wine of gold ! 
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To-morrow let Life's myriad%eares 

Sweep on in sullen flight, 
O’er the vexed Ocean of our hearts,— 
We will be glad to-night. 


Royally robed and garland-crowned, 
The happy guests recline, 

Amid the banquet-splendour bright 
Sparkles the sunny wine. 





Into the soul the flute-tones melt, 
The glorious love-chant glows, 

And dark eyes fiash beneath the brow 
White as Cithzron’s snows, 


“The foot-fall of the girl I love, 
Beats on the marble floor, 
The laughter of the lips I love, 
Floats rippling o’er and o’er. 


“The murmur of my Love’s sweet lips, 
Is as the silver sea’s, 
That sleeps below the Moon all night, 
Kissed by the summer breeze. 


“Ah, when we revel in those eyes, 
And feel the soft cheek’s touch, 
Not even the thought of darker days 
May vex us over much ; 


“ When all too swift Time’s chariot whirls, 
Adowm the steep of years, 
Nor laughter of the lips we love, 
Makes music in our ears,” 


Night wanes—the joyous guests are gone, 
The vacant halls are still, 

But blithe the soaring skylark chants, 
High o’er Hymettus’ hill. 


Well may yon warbler hail the Morn, 
Faint-flushing in the East, 

In great Jacchus’ praise this day, 
We keep Iacchus’ feast. 


We throw the treasures of the mind, 
Before the Wine-god’s feet, 

The bloodless laurels of the muse, 

His festival to greet, | 





Pericles. 










































Rejoicing im the sweet spring-tide, 
The Virgin city smiles 

On well-loved faces of her sons, 
And strangers from the isles, 


The streets are thronged, the soft air thrills 
With gladsome murmurs loud, 

As o'er the rock-hewn benches fair 
Surges the mighty crowd. 


A moment—e’er the pathos-touch, 
That all may understand, 

A moment—e’er the People’s heart, 
Thril} to the Master-hand. 


: Far o’er the southern sea the sails 
Gleam white beneath the Sun, 
And all the mighty Theatre 
Is as the soul of one. 


There thrice unhappy Gidipus 
Sits careless as the wind, 

I Nor heeds the inexorable Doom, 

| That ever steals behind. 


Or bound for that far shore, where ne’er 
The light of love hath shone, 
Mourns desolate Antigone, 
The Bride of Acheron. 


Lo! statue-like Prometheus lies, 
Sublime in suffering, 

Or treads the purple toward his doom 
Mycene’s murdered king, 


Thus, as we view the Nemesis, 
Who tracks the good and great, 

| And scan the guilty bosom torn 

| By Rage and Grief and Hate, 


Right thro’ the barriers of the soul, 
The great woe throbs amain, 

And tragic terror thrills the heart, 
With purifying pain. 

The thunder-stroke of Aschylus 
Might awe the gods—be mine 
The mellow chant of Him who sang 
Colonos’ glades divine, 














Pericles. 


‘The Poet of the nightingale, 
Whose tuneful grace outshone 
The mightier music of the Bard, 
Who fought at Marathon. 


And many a plaintive lyric sweet, 
The lofty Lord endears 

Of subtle word-fence, * and the fount 
Of bright pathetic tears. 


Who treads the pathway to the tomb, 
With star-clear face serene ? 

Death-conquering Love shall conquer Time, 
O fair Thessalian Queen ! 


All thro’ the golden hours the crowd 
Gaze beauty-quelled, nor miss 

One beat, one cadence, till the sea 
Glows with the Sun-god’s kiss. 


Soon shall the Victress Night renew 
Her tranquil reign, and soon, 

The clear cut Temple of the Maid 
Gleam white beneath the Moon, 


But when the glorious day is o’er, 
More blest than all to me, 
Ilissus, and the crystal flash 
Of cool Callirhoe. 


Or grouped with white armed girls, to chant 
The lofty choral song, 

Where murmuring thro’ his olive-groves, 
Cephissus steals along. 


What though Taygetus o’ershade 
The smiling vale below, 

And fair Eurotas glides, and twice 
Laconian roses blow, 


For hearts whom Nature charms in vain, 
Uncultured slaves and cold, 

With them the woman as the man, 
The child is as the old, 


Ours are the storied mount and wave, 
The fane-crowned cliff sublime, 

The snowy heights Pentelican, 
Hymettus’ murmuring thyme. 





* Euripides, 



















































































Pericles. 


And ours the tutelary Rock, 
Wherefrom, supremely fair, 

O’er sunset-tinted Salamis, 
Athene towers in air. 


Then, with unswerving brain and hand, 
The earnest Sculptor wrought, 

And glorious in the marble grew 
The Builder's lofty thought. 


Oft shall yon pillared vault * resound 
With great Athene’s praise, 

When io glad summer-tide we keep 
Her mighty festal days. 


O’er Persian masts the music 
Rolls, as in days of yore, 

The war-cry of our fathers, 
From sea to echoing shore. 





Oft shall the vast procession 
Press up the snow-white road, 
Meet for the stately throng, who seek 
Her high serene abode. 


Athene’s massive roof below, 
Thro’ many an age’s stress, 

Clear o’er the Doric shafts shall shine 
The sculptured loveliness. 


Lo ! conquering Pallas’ contest gleams 
Above the Western stair, 

And deathless shapes of beauty breathe 
Around us every where. 





No vision of the Poet’s soul 
Was half so fair as these, 
Where Art’s imperishable flower 
Blooms perfect in the frieze. 


O’er snowy limbs symmetrical 
The light robes flutter free, 
The mighty rearing battle-steeds 
Chafe as a storm-vexed sea. 





* The roof of the Odeum wasconstructed with the yards and masts of 
the Persian ships which were captured at Salamis. 































Pericles. 


But in the Eastern Chamber, 
Majestic and august, 

Calm broods the Victress Virgin, 

In whom the Athenians trust. 


From whom thoughts bright and holy, 
And beautiful have birth, 

Olympian halls are scarce so fair, 

As this her shrine on earth. 


Lo ! strong with glorious toil severe, 
The gallant wrestlers play, 

I see them grappling in the sun, 
As if ’twere yesterday. 


The subtle graces of the feint 
I lovingly recall, 

The wary glance, the strenuous grip, 
The thunder of the fall. 


Their brows are knit, their sinewy limbs 
Are lustrous with the oil, 

Alcmena’s son might thrill to see 
Their great heroie toil, 





O bridegroom, radiant as the morn, 
Strong as the glad sea-tide, 

Into the crystal clear moonlight, 
Lead forth the happy Bride. 


Now is she fresh and coy, as {s 
A violet of the spring, 

But as the vine-wreath round thy brow, 
She to thy heart shall cling, 


Lo ! with Love's mighty minstrelsy 
The festal air is crowned ; 

Elysium wanes—with Heaven itself 
About us and around. 





Lo ! the high gods inexorable 
Are loftier than the hours ; 

What shall we render to our Dead ? 
The white shroud and the flowers. 


The tender wailing flutes that pierce 
The bright air delicate, 

What time the black-robed mourners 

Stream thro’ the western gate. 









































Pericles. 


And ours the tutelary Rock, 
Wherefrom, supremely fair, 

O’er sunset-tinted Salamis, 
Athene towers in air. 


Then, with unswerving brain and hand, 
The earnest Sculptor wrought, 

And glorious in the marble grew 
The Builder's lofty thought. 


Oft shall yon pillared vault * resound 
With great Athene’s praise, 

When io glad summer-tide we keep 
Her mighty festal days. 


O’er Persian masts the music 
Rolls, as in days of yore, 

The war-cry of our fathers, 
From sea to echoing shore. 





Oft shall the vast procession 
Press up the snow-white road, 
Meet for the stately throng, who seek 
Her high serene abode. 


Athene’s massive roof below, 
Thro’ many an age’s stress, 

Clear o'er the Doric shafts shall shine 
The sculptured loveliness. 


Lo ! conquering Pallas’ contest gleams 
Above the Western stair, 

And deathless shapes of beauty breathe 
Around us every where. 


No vision of the Poet’s soul 
Was half so fair as these, 
Where Art’s imperishable flower 
Blooms perfect in the frieze. 


O’er snowy limbs symmetrical 
The light robes flutter free, 
The mighty rearing battle-steeds 
Chafe as a storm-vexed sea. 





* The roof of the Odeum wasconstructed with the yards and masts of 
the Persian ships which were captured at Salamis. 




























Pericles. 


But in the Eastern Chamber, 
Majestic and august, 

Calm broods the Victress Virgin, 

In whom the Athenians trust. 


From whom thoughts bright and holy, 
And beautiful have birth, 

Olympian halls are scarce so fair, 

As this her shrine on earth. 


Lo ! strong with glorious toil severe, 
The gallant wrestlers play, 

I see them grappling in the sun, 
As if *twere yesterday. 


The subtle graces of the feint 
I lovingly recall, 


The wary glance, the strenuous grip, 
The thunder of the fall. 


Their brows are knit, their sinewy limbs 
Are lustrous with the oil, 

Alcmena’s son might thrill to see 
Their great heroie toil. 


O bridegroom, radiant as the morn, 
Strong as the glad sea-tide, 

Into the crystal clear moonlight, 
Lead forth the happy Bride. 


Now js she fresh and coy, as {s 
A violet of the spring, 

But as the vine-wreath round thy brow, 
She to thy heart shall cling. 


Lo! with Love's mighty minstrelsy 
The festal air is crowned ; 

Elysium wanes—with Heaven itself 
About us and around. 


Lo ! the high gods inexorable 
Are loftier than the hours ; 

What shall we render to our Dead ? 
The white shroud and the flowers. 


The tender wailing flutes that pierce 
The bright air delicate, 

What time the black-robed mourners 

Stream thro’ the western gate. 
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Pericles. 


O’er sacred Cerameicus, 
The blue Athenian sky, 
The blue Hymettic marble, 

Keep tryst eternally. 


But free from toil, and careless 
Of Fortune’s frowns or smiles, 

Our heroes hold high converse 
In far off Happy isles. 


In myrtle groves they wander, 
Beside the murmurous shore, 

Whereon the low waves musical 
Are lapping evermore, 


Thus, amid. Poesy and Art, 
The keen wit’s happy play, 

The feast—the dance—the song—so fleet 
The golden years away. 


For Life beat high and strong, as heaves 
The sunlit Ocean-swell, 

Bright from the cradle and the toy, 
Unto the‘ Friend, farewell!’ * 


But high above the storms of Fate, 
Yea, mightier far than these, 


And brightening with the brightening. years 
The Star of Pericles, 


Thro’ vanished years I see the boy, 
Proud memories o’er me roll, 

Divine uurest, and eyes that gleamed 
With prescience of the goal, 


On solitary shores he mused, 
In leafy groves apart, 

The statues of the heroes thrilled 
His glory-haunted heart, 


And loftier in the days to be, 
A visioned Athens bloomed, 

By the great democratic fire 
O’er-mastered and illumed, 


Swift thro’ the pulses of his youth, 
His life-blood eddying ran, 

In days when Athens led the League, 

With Cimon in the van, 








* A common iuscription ou Greek tombstones, 
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And he struck deep, when calm, and crowned 

With more than Victory’s wreath, 
Round their lost Leader’s arms the Friends 
Fell fighting to the death. * 


Fast o’er Life’s visionary stage 
The Phantoms come and go, 

On fatal Coroneia the Chief, + 
The ill-starred Chief, lies low. 


And roused Euboea rising spurned - 
The Empress-City’s sway, 

And hard upon Eleusis gleamed 
The Spartan war-array. 


Well that in those dark days was ours 
A Leader, calm and strong 

Amid the battle-blasts, that swept 
Our sunless sky along. 


Nor might the war-waves, rolling dread, 
The State’s fair ship o’erwhelm, 

Safe ’mid a thousand reefs she rode, 
For He was at the helm. 


Then smiled from thunder-blasts of war 
The bright supreme release, 

Breathed soft and fair thro’ golden years, 
The lustre of the Peace. 


When Athens’ towering glory rose 
Imperial o'er the sea, 

And Art and loftiest song enshrined 
The greatness of the free. 


Swift streamed the beauty-freighted hours 
Of that transcendent Past, 

Ne’er may a mighty Empire’s calm 
Be scathless from the blast. 





Arm, e’er in utter night go down 
Miletus’ menaced star ! 

Black o’er the Asian sea-board rolls 
The thunder-cloud of war. 








*At the battle of Tanagra, where Cimon’s friends retained his 
panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks which he wouid himself 
have occupied : they then entered the engagement with desperate resolution 
aud one hundred of them fell side by side in their rank, — Grote's Gresee. 

+ Tolmides. 
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Pericles. 


To Samos! lo, with wind and wave 
Our war ships wrestle free, 

The shafts of holy Artemis 
Fall fair upon the sea. 


Ah! white shall grow their lips, who spura 


Divine Athenez’s name, 
Low shall they lie in dust, who mock 
The splendour of her fame. 


But off those stubborn leaguered walls, 
For nine long months we lay, 

E’er, victory brooding o’er our prows, 
We hailed Pirzeus Bay. 


And then the silver speech, that throws 
The violet of renown 

On our dead heroes, to the shades 
Thrice gloriously gone down. 


She too, whose heart was as a fire, 
W hose soul was as a slirine, 
White-browed Aspasia, thro’ all Time, 
From the far Past shall shine. 


What marvel that immortal Love 
The statesman’s soul disarms, 

Quelled by the lustre of that glance, 
That bosom’s snowy charms, 


With her he roamed the realms of Thought 


Above the maddening glare, 
Above the thunderstorms of State, 


In Wisdom’s happier air, 


Still for a space the high gods smiled 
On those great days supreme, 

Majestic as their sculptors’ thought, 
Bright as their Poets’ dream. 


Fair gleamed the Virgin City’s crown, 
Where conquering storm-winds rave 

Shrill o’er the islands, and her arms 
Stretched wide upon the wave, 


But to portentous fight the fleets 
O’er Western Seas rush forth, 

Fierce o’er Pallene breaks the storm, 
That thunders in the North. 











Pericles. 


Ever the cursed Corinthian hates 

Our loved Athenez’s name, 
Ever the Spartan yearns to pluck 
The fruitage of her fame. 


Now through dark clouds defiant gleamed 
The proud Athenian Star, 

And brooding o’er the nations hung 
The blackness of the War. 


Our Attic glades are mute this spring, 
No merry rustic shout, 

No maiden’s laugh melodious 
O’er hill and plain rings out. 


From the boon Earth in vain this year, 
The tender blade escapes, 

In vain the olive’s silver gleam, 
The rare blush of the grapes. 

Lo! city-wards the people, 
From vale and woodland throng, 


And toward the friendly sheltering walls, 


Press stormily along. 


And now the Spartan war-cry proud, 
Came shrilling clear and high, 

The blood-red gleam of Spartan war, 
Flashed northwards thro’ the sky. 


Then round our great unshaken Chief, 
The tempest howled amain, 

I marked him, calm as Phedian Zeus 
In Elis’ stately fane. 


Even as a lofty sea-girt rock, 
Unconquered and untorn, 

He towered amid the surge of hate, 
And scathing bolts of scorn. 


High o’er the frenzied crowd he smiled, 
Deep-rooted in the Past, 

So Sunium’s snowy fane defies 
The billow and the blast, 


Then ’mid the clash of warriors, 

Fell in the front the brave, 
With Him to throw the deathless crown 
Of glory-o’er their grave. 
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Pertcles. 


The Hero sons of Athens, 
Who died in happiest hour, 

For Her, of earthly States the pearl, 
The world’s transcendent flower. 


But hark! The heaven-piercing shrieks, 
The tempest of despair ; 

Exultant Ruin is abroad, 
The Plague-fiend in the air. 


Through languid summer hours unloved, 
His viewless pinions beat, 

O’er god-deserted shrines austere, 
And ghastly silent street. 


Vain ’gainst the rush of those black wings, 
Our fleetest galley’s flight, 

And page aia ay Horror hung 
O’er Athens, day and night. 


Pale City, cast the violet crown 
From thy dishonoured brow, 

Not Hades’ hapless Queen was half 
So desolate as thou ! 


Come, Father, statue-white, and wreathe 
The well beloved head, 

Come, storm of tears, and break that calm, 
For Paralus is dead. 


And now sank glorious to his sleep, 
That sun majestical, 
Yet a few hours, and Death shall chill 


The foremost of us all. 


Yet a few hours, and we shall say, 
Lo! such was Pericles, 

Lo! hastes he to the shades of night, 
As sunset strikes the seas ! 


Some, e’er Life’s eventide, o’er-cloud 
Their bright victorious Past, 

Self-conquered e’er the goal, but He 
Was lofty to the last. 


Men say, that when the pall or dread 
Was deepening on his face, 

What time the weeping friends pressed round, 
Keen for the last embrace ; 





























Pericles. 


“1 reck not of the fame, ” he said, 
“ My victor-brain hath wrought, 
Time conquers all—I praise the gods, 
For this thrice glorious thought. 


By me hath no Athenian heart 
Been ever dashed with gloom, 

By me hath no Athenian found 
His pathway to the tomb.” 


As when some three-banked galley proud, 
Victorious from the war, 

Comes battling on ’gainst wind and tide, 
Where, off the harbour-bar, 


Lashed by the keen North-East, the waves 
Roar maddening for the strife— 

So into Death’s calm port he steers 
From the rough sea of life. 


But o’er him, as a warrior armed, 
Triumphant Death came on, 

And blackness hung o’er land and wave, 
For Pericles was gone. 





©. A. Ketry. 
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THE QUARTER. 


HE following Postscript appeared in the Calcutta Edition of 
March 51st :— 


The Annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 
was published in a Gazette Hautruordinary on March 14th. No 
changes requiring legislation are to be introduced during the com- 
ing year. This course is defended on the double ground that the 
mauagement of Indian finances changed hands during the latter 
half of the financial year, and that the great changes introduced 
in 1882-83 in the departments of Customs and Salt render a policy 
of caution and observation absolutely essential, in order to watch 
the effect of those reforms, before entering on new changes in the 
fiscal system of India. This characteristic of the Financial State- 
ment has been severely criticised. It is pointed out with some 
force that the finances of the country are under the charge, not 
of the Finance Minister alone, but of the Supreme Government as 
a whole, and that, although Sir Auckland Colvin may only recent- 
ly have arrived in the country, the other members of the Execu- 
tive Council have been long enough in office to come to some deci- 
sion on such pressing matters as the License Tax, the Stamp duties, 
the development of railway communications, and the question 
whether the annual loan for productive public works shall be 
raised in India or in London. The system of publishing the 
Financial Statement in the form of a minute has also come in for 
strong condemnation. Under that system the Budget is sprung 
upon the public in its final form without any opportunity of pre- 
vious discussion, and it may reasonably be argued that the better 
course would be to have it read and discussed in the Legislative 
Council before giving it finality, even in the case where no changes 
requiring legislation are proposed. ‘This would at least give 
Government the opportunity of correcting possible mistakes, and 
of ascertaining the views of the mercantile community on their 
proposals before it is too late to change them. It would prevent, 
too, the possibility of the charge of seeking to shirk publicity 
being brought against Government, as has been done pretty widely 
over this last budget, 
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Apart from these objections, Sir Auckland Colvin’s first finan- 
cial statement discloses, on the whole, a very satisfactory condition 
of the finances of the country, and is, besides, presented in an ex- 
ceptionally lucid style. It deals, as usual, with three financial 
years, the Accounts of 1882-83, the Revised Estimates of the past 
year 1883-84, and the Estimates for the ensuing year 1884-85. 

The Accounts for 1882-83 show an actual surplus of £706,633. 
The estimated surplus in the Budget of that year was £285,000, 
which was thus exceeded ‘by £421,633, and this in spite of a 
heavy unanticipated expenditure in connection with the war in. 
Egypt, and a loss by exchange of £306,400 above the estimate. 

The Revised Estimates for the past year, 1883-84, are as 


follows :— 














£ 
Revenue os or »» 70,569,900 
Expenditure eee ace wee =. 70,298,500 
Surplus... eee oe we ___ 271,400 
The original Estimates were — 
£ 
Revenue ... see eee «e+ 69,022,000 
Expenditure ee oe «+» 68,565,000 
Surplus... oe eee oe. 457,000 
Se omen te ne a 


The Revised Surplus is thus less than the Estimated Surplus by 
£185,600. But Sir Auckland Colvin shows that during the year 
an altogether exceptional and temporary unanticipated expendi- 
ture of £1,346,000 had to be met, and that, apart from this 
cause, the surplus for the year would have been £1,617,400, 
This exceptional expeiditure- is made up of two items: (1) 
£346,000, being the loss by exchange on asum of £1,500,000 
remitted during the year to the Secretary of State in addition to 
the sum originally estimated for; (2) £1,000,000 paid to the 
War Office on account of arrears of non-effective charges connect- 
ed with the portion of the British army serving in India. The 
nature of this extraordinary demand from the War Office is thus 
explained by Sir Auckland :— 

“ Prior to 1822 the East India Company was not called on to pay any thing 
for non-effective charges on account of the portion of the British army 
serving in India, but from 1822 to 1861 the rule which governed the division 
of these charges between England and India was one of a fixed payment by 
India to England of £60,000 a year; from 186] to 1870 this latter rule 
was abandoned in favour of a capitation payment ; and finally, in 1870, the 
principle of a capitation payment was abandoned in favour of a system 


under which the capitalised value of the share of the pensions chargeable 
against Indian Revenues.is paid by the Indian to the English Treasury. 
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Thus, if a soldier is discharged on pension after serving a portion of his 
time in India, the latter country is held to be liable for a share of his 
pension, bearing the same ratio to his whole pension that the period of his 
service in India bears to his whole service, and the capital value of the 
share of the pension chargeable to India is paid over to the English Treasury 
which then becomes liable for the whole pension. The system intro- 
duced in 1870 is the system in force at present, and owing to delay at 
home in preparing the intricate calculations necessary before present- 
ing the final accounts, arrears have accumulated, to the payment of 
which the million sterling ab.ve referred to will be devoted. The calcula- 
tion of the amount payable by India is necessarily very complicated, as it 
depends largely on the death-rate of special classes, for whom special life 
tables had not been constructed, and because the Indian Government is 
entitled to set-offs and credits of various kinds. It was known, therefore, 
that the calculations were iv arrears, aud that payments had not been made 
of the full sums that would ultimately be claimed, but the Government of 
India was wholly unprepared for the magnitude of the claims (nearly 2} 
millions true sterling) suddenly made against it.” 


Apart from these extraordinary charges, the Revised Estimates 

for 1883-84 would show a surplus of £1,617,400 instead of the 
original estimate of £457,000, This satisfactory state of affairs 
is due to an increase under almost all the principal heads of 
revenue. The increase in the revenue from Opium over the 
original estimate is £283,200, which is due to Bengal Opium 
having fetched Rs. 1,250 per chest instead of Rs. 1,200 as estimated. 
The increase in the receipts from Salt over the estimate is 
£100,200. In connection with this, Sir Auckland Colvin discusses 
at some length the effects of the reduction of duty upon the 
consumption of salt. The figures advanced show that the con- 
sumption of this important article is steadily and rapidly increasing 
and justify the hope expressed by the Finance Minister that 
“the consumption of salt will yield a progressively increasing 
revenue for some time to come, and should a further reduction 
of duty be hereafter made, we may confidently expect it to 
be met as promptly and satisfactorily by a corresponding eXpan- 
sion in the demand.” 


As regards Railways, the increase over the estimates is £356,800 
for State Railways, £375,000 for the East Indian Railway, whilst, 
on the other hand, there is a decrease of £174,000 on the traffic 
receipts of Guaranteed Railways. This decrease is again only 
apparent in the main, being due mostly to a debit of £ 325,000 
against the Revenue Account of the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
Railway, in adjusting the loss on that Company’s flotilla. That 
part of Sir Auckland’s statement which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the financial results of Ludian Railways will probably 
be of most interest to the public. Sir Auckland shows that, 
during the five financial years ending 1884-85, the net result to 

















the State of its connection with railways is a gain of £3,270,843, 
the estimates for the forthcoming year being included. The 
financial success of Indian railways being thus demonstrated, 
Sir Auckland ventures to rebuke the capitalists of the country 
for their want of enterprise and spirit in looking continually to 
Government to initiate and support railway extension. 

“The Government of India is fully alive to the necessity and the ad- 
vantages, in the interests no less of the State than of the public, of a 


vigorous policy in regard to its public works. But there are indications 
that the mercantile public, whose interest in the matter is little less 


than that of the State, while actively pressing for a policy such as that 


above indicated and ‘confident. of prospective profits, is disposed to throw 
the burden and risk of such works as must be undertaken too entirely 
on the resources of the Government. These resources are necessarily 
limited ; and if, as is urged, as experience is daily shewing, and as from 
the figures given is proved to demonstration, the remuuerative character 
of railway enterprise in India, when prudently "carried out, is unqguestion- 
able, it may be fairly demanded that those whose interests in that 
enter prise are so considerable sould not be backward in acting on the 
contidence of which they give to the Government reiterated assurances,” 

It is perhaps unfortunate for the effect of Sir Auckland’s well- 
meant rebuke that its appearance should have been immediately 
preceded by the publication in the papers of a long correspond- 
ence between the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
and the India Office. This effectually disposes of Sir Auck- 
land’s rebuke. If any rebuke be necesssary, it is due, not 
to the capitalists of the country, but to the authorities at the 
India Office. This correspondence contains in detail the history 
of an honest and persistent effort made by the Directors of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to obtain sanction for the con- 
struction by- private. enterprise of a line from Cawnpore to 
Agra, In spite of the so loudly professed willingness of the India 
Office authorities to encourage private enterprise in railways, the 
proposals for the new line were met by an official opposition of 
an extraordinary and inexplicable persistency, culminating in 
the final decision of Government that permission to const! ruct the 
line, by private enterprise and on private responsibility, wonld 
only be granted on the promoters agreeing to pay to Government 
half the profits over six per cent., and to hand over the whole 
line to Government without compensation at the end of 99 
years! This is an admirable commentary on Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s appeal to private enterprise. It is by no means a 
solitary instance of the sort of encouragement which promoters 
of railway extension in India receive ‘from the Secretary of 
State and his surroundings. The Government of India is no 
doubt anxious to promote railway extension and to encourage 
the investment of private capital in such undertakings, but so 
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long as this spirit rules the Secretary of State’s Council, its 
efforts to that end are not likely to be very efficacious, Sir 


Auckland Colvin writes :— 


“The Government of India submitted to the Secretary of State in Janu- 
ary 1883 its views on the extension of the railway system in India, and 
proposed for adoption a scheme of works and expenditure calculated to give 
a great impulse, whether by State or private enterprise, to the construction of 
railways during the next five years. The appointment of a Parliamentary 
Committee to examine into the subject has led temporarily to the scheme 
being put aside; but the Government has lost no opportunity of urging 
its views on the Secretary of State, and insisting on the great importance 
which it attaches to a comprehensive and vigorous treatment of the question, 
It has deputed two carefully selected officers to represent those views be- 
fore the Committee, and it has every confidence that their representations 
will receive the attention which the importance of the subject and their 
own experieuce deserve.” 

Tt is to be hoped, that the labours of this Committee may 
result in exorcising the evil spirit that has undoubtedly hitherto 


presided over the Couucil of India in its deliberations regarding 
railway matters. ) 

Passing on to the Budget Estimates for the ensuing year, 
1884-85, these are as follows :— 





| £ 
Revenue ... ra. ibe we» 70,560,400 
Expenditure oo oo ewe =—70, 241,100 
Surplus... ove coe ace 319,300 





These figures are very nearly the same as those of the Revised 
Estimates for the past year. But the revenue would be consider- 
ably greater, and the expenditure considerably less, so as to 

roduce a much greater surplus, if it were not for the marked 
failure of the Opium crop for 1883, followed by the prospect 
of an exceptionally good crop in 1884 The failure of the 
Opium crop of 1883 renders it necessary to reduce the number 
of chests of Bengal Opium to be sold during 1884, so that the 
gross receipts from the sale of opium will be considerably lower 
than in 1883. The prospect of a better crop this year renders 
an increased outlay necessary, and the result of both these causes 
is that the “net receipts from Opium, after deducting the cost 
of production, are estimated at £6,241,300 as against 7,619,700 
in the revised estimates of the preceding year.” ‘This very heavy 
fall in the revenue from opium is sufficient to obscure the natural 
progressive growth in the revenues derived from other sources, 
notably from railways, Under State Railways (productive) the 
Budget Estimate allows for an increase of £629,600 on the 
Revised Estimates of last year: under Guaranteed Railways, 
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an increase of £248,000: under State Railways not classed as 
productive, an increase of £21,200. In the case of the East 
Indian Railway, however, the estimates allow for a decrease of 
£180,000 on the revenue of the preceding year, “the reason 
being the indifferent prospects of the year’s harvests in parts 
of India, and the slackening in the export trade owing to low prices 
in Europe, and large stocks there and elsewhere.” 

The customary loan of £2,500,000 for Productive Public Works 
will have to be raised before the end of September, regarding which 
Sir Auckland remarks :— 

“This must be done either by raising a loan in India, or by reducing thé 
amount of drawings which the Secretary of State estimates to be required 
in the first half of the year to meet the demands on the Home Treasury. 


I greatly regret that I am at present unable to announce definitely which 
of these two measures will be adopted; and I am well aware that much 
inconvenience will be caused by the continuance of uncertainty on this 
important subject. Ican only add that the announcement will be made 
at the earliest opportunity after the decision of the Secretary of State 
has been received. The Estimates, meanwhile, have been prepared on the 
basis of the procedure recently adopted, that is to say, of a loan in India.” 


This statement has produced no little adverse comment, and 
the commercial world have protested angrily and vigorously 
against the inconvenience caused by the inability of Government 
to come to a speedy decision on so important a point, 

[n his discussion of the details of the Budget, Sir Auckland 
Colvin incidentally refers to two very important changes con- 
templated by Government. The first of these is that, with a 
view to prevent extravagance or neglect, it has been decided 
to fix a minimum balance for each Provincia] Government or 
Administration. For Bengal this is fixed at £200,000, and as 
the opening halance for that Province is only £15,300, it will 
probably take some time before the minimum figure is reached. 
This decision of Government seems to be @ wise measure of pre- 
cat:tion, and meets with general appoval. 

The other measure contemplated by Government to which 
Sir Auckland incidentally refers is little less than the introduction 
of a sort of Permanent Settlement throughout India, We quote 
Sir Auckland in full :— | 


“With regard to the cost of settlement and survey operations, it may 
be as well to state briefly here the results of important correspondence 
which has taken place during the last year between the Government of 
India and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State. It is known that for some 
time the attention of the Government of India has been seriously drawn 
to the economic effect of excessive enhancements of land-revenue in various 
parts of India, and recently the Revenue and Agricultural Department 
have been considering the best method of placing some efficient check on 
this great evil. At the same time, some of the earlier settlements effected 
in Northern India have. fallen in, others will shortly be lapsing, and the 
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principle on which re-settlement in these and other cases is now to he 

made has come under the consideration of the Government of India and 

the Local Governments. As for some years it must be expected that settle. 
ments in the various Provinces will continue to fall in, and as the opera- 

tions connected with the revision of settlement, if the system hitherto 
observed were maintained in its integrity, would lead to the expenditure | 
of a more considerable sum than is now to be expected, and as the pros- 

ects of avy very considerable increase from the laud-revenue must always 

~ a matter of interest to those who watch the Indian finances, I give 

briefly the outline of the arrangements that have been arrived at, of 

which the effect will be to limit within narrower bounds than has hitherto 

been the case the increased assets accruing to Government at perious of 
re-settlement ; and, on the other hand, very considerably to decrease the 

expenses attendant on survey and settlement. 

The substance of the arrangement decided on is, briefly, that when once 
(as in a very large number of districts is already the case), the land-revenue 
of a district has been equitably assessed on the basis of a careful survey, 
finality, in some sort, should be given to the assessment. The manner in 
which this may best be effected in each Province, without undue sacrifice of 
public interests, is still under consideration, but the principles which at 
present have been accepted by the Indi«u and Home Governments may be 
summarily mentioned, They are: First, that all improvements made by 
landlords or tenants shall be exempted from assessment ; Secondly, that no 
re-classification or re-valuation of the soilshall be allowed in any case in which 
the soil has once been properly classed und valued ; T7hirdly, that the exis- 
ting assessment shall be taken as the basis of revision, aud shall be liable to 
alteration only on two or three carefully define] greunds, ‘hese grounds 
the Government of India is disposed to restrict to increase of cultivation, 
increase of produce due to improvements executed by the State, and rise of. 
prices. Whether, in view of the varying condition of the several Provinces, 
these grounds are in each case the best that can be devised, is a question 
still under examination here, and on which vo opinion need at preseut be 
expressed. But whatever may be the outcome of discussion on this point, 
there can be little doubt that a degree of permanency will be given to the 
current land assessment in the more populous aud advanced parts of the 
country which it has hitherto lacked.” 


The intention of Government is thus seen to be to give the 
land, as far as possible, the benefits of a Permanent Settlement, but 
at the same time to avoid Lord Cornwallis’s mistake by making 
provision, in the interests of the Imperial revenues, for occasional 
re-settlements on certain carefully defined grounds, This will bea 
great reform if it is possible to carry it out, and we see no reason 
why it should be impracticable. A century’s experience of Lord 
Coruwallis’s settlement has clearly demonstrated its great benefits, 
and equally clearly its great defects: aud with the mass of evi- 
dence and experience before it, Government should have no diffi- 
culty in devising a settlement which should retain the former but 
avoid the latter. 



























Slst March 1884. 
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| haat a political puiut of view, the past quarter has been in 


ludia peculiarly uneventful, aud.public attention has been 
confined to the dry discussion of dull State papers. The most im- 
portant of these is the long-expected Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bengal Tenancy bill, which was submitted without discussion 
to the meeting of the Legislative Council on March 14th, and 
published in the Gazette ou March 29th. The report consists 
of « detailed statement, chapter by chapter, section by section, 
of the changes which, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Select Committee, it is advisable to introduce iuto the original . 
Bill, accompanied, however, by only very brief and occasional 
statements of the reasous that have influenced the Committee 
in recommeuding these changes. We proceed to indicate briefly 
the most important of the proposed modificatious, without 
attempting to enter into the innumerable details of this exces- 
sively dull document, which can only be read under the combined 
stimulus of a strong sense of public duty and a full appreciation 
of the gravity of the issues involved. 

First, as regards occupancy-raiyats. The original Bill pro- 
vided, that when a landlord gets into his own possession land 
held by a tenant who had acquired occupancy-rights, any new 
tenant to whom the land, may subsequently be let shall have 
at once aright of occupancy, In other words, when a tenant 
had once acquired a right of occupancy in land, this occupancy- 
right became, as it were, iuherent in the land, and passed over 
to any new tevant to whom the land was let without any neces- 
sity fora 12 years’ occupancy. This provision was introduced 
with the intention of strengthening occupancy-rights and of 
doing away, to a large extent, with the continual strife between 
landlord and tenant, the latter attempting to acquire the right 
of occupancy, the former doing his utmost, by fair means or 
foul, tv prevent its acquisition. ‘The Select Committee propose, 
however, to omit this enactment, and to restore the 12 years’ 
rule in its old form, for the reason apparently that the pro- 
posed change had uaturally provoked the strongest opposition 
amongst the landlords, A uew division has been added to the 
chapter on “occupancy-raiyats” entitled “restrictions on sub- 
letting,” the object of which 1s stated to be to “discourage the 
purchase of the occupancy-right by non-agricultural speculators, 
and to protect the sublessee of a raiyat.” In order to discourage 
sub-lettiugs, it is proposed that if an occupancy-raiyat sublets more 
than half his holding, he shall be punished by becoming, as far as 
regards lis sub-lessees, a tenure-holder, remaining, however, an 
occupanucy-holder as far as regards his landlord’s powers of 
enhaucing his reut, So-that bis sub-tenauts may acquire rights of 
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occupancy against him, whilst he himself will be liable to 
summary sale for arrearsand to the other incidents of tenure. 
holdings, It is further proposed that a sub-lease shall not be 
valid for a longer period than seven years. It is objected 
to these new proposals, that they place no sufficient restriction 
on sub-letting, attaching no penalty to the multiplication of 
small holdings, provided they do not exceed half the holdin 
of the lessor, and only a nominal penalty in the latter cage. 
In his minute of dissent published with the Report, the Hon'ble 
Kristo Das Pal, who may be considered as holding a brief for the 
landlord party, says: “ Considering the decidedly advantageous 
position of the tenure-holder, exempted as he is from the obligations 
of the occupancy-holder as regards pre-emption and distraint, 
this will operate as a premium on sub-letting. The provision 
that the sub-lease shall not be valid for a term exceedin 
seven years will be no loss to the sub-lessor, for the shorter the lease 
the greater his gain.” 

As regards the sale of occupancy-tenures and the landlord’s 
right of pre-emption, no material changes are proposed. The land- 
lord is to have the right of pre-emption either at such price as may 
be agreed upon between himself and the raiyat, or, in case of such 
agreement not taking place, at such price as may be fixed by the 
Civil Court. The new provisions are that the landlord must 
tender the price within one month from the date on which it is 
agreed on or fixed by the Court, and also that, if the landlord 
claims to purchase, the tenant has the option of keeping the land. 
It is objected that this bears rather hardly upon the landlord, and 
takes away considerably from the value of the right of pre-emp- 
tion, as when the tenant has once put the occupancy-right in the 
market, and the Jandlord has gone to the expense of obtaining the 
decision of the Court as to the proper price, it is unfair to allow 
the tenant the option of subsequently declining to sell. 

With reference to the enhancement of the rent of occupancy- 
raiyats, considerable alterations, tending in the direction of greater 
definiteness, are proposed. In the .case of enhancement by 
contract, the contract must be registered, and the registering 
officer, instead of being set the indefinite task of satisfying 
himself that the contract is “fair and equitable,” as in the 
original Bill, is only required to satisfy himself that it is in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, these provisions 
being— 

(1).—The rent must not be enhanced so as to exceed by more than 
four annas in the rupee (25 per cent.) the rent previously payable 
by the raiyat. 


(2).—The contract must fix the rent for a term of at least seven years. 
(8).—If the enhanced rent exceeds by more than two annas in the 
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rupee (12} per cent.) the previous rent, the contract must fix the rent 
for a term of ‘at least fifteen years, 

In the case of enhaucemeut by suit, the new proposals pro- 
vide that this can only be instituted on one of the following 


srounds :— 

(2)—That the rate of rent paid by the raiyat is below the prevailing 
rate payable by occupaucy-raiyats for land of a similar description and with 
similar advantages in the vicinity. 

(b).—'That there has been a rise in the average prices of staple food- 
crops in the locality or at the usual markets. 

(c).—That the productive powers of the land held by the raiyat have 
been increased by an improvement effected by, or at the expense of, 
the landlord. 


(d).—That the productive powers of the land held by the raiyat have 
been increased by fluvial action, 

The provision in the original Bill limiting the maximum 
enhancement to one-fifth of the average annual gross produce 
has proved unable to withstand the adverse criticism which it 
excited, and has been abandoned. In its stead it is proposed 
that an enhancement on the ground (a) as above shall not 
amount to more than eight anuas in the rupee, and an enliance- 
ment on either of the grounds (6) and (d) shall not exceed 
four annas in the rupee. In the case of enhancement on the 
yrouud of inereased productive powers in the land due to 
improvements made by the landlord, (¢), no hard-and-fast 
limit is fixed, aud merely general directions are laid down 
for the guidance of the Courts. Although these new pro- 
posals regarding enhancement of rents are an undoubted 
improvement on the original Bill, and constitute perhaps the 
most important part of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, they are open to obvious criticisms from the point 
of view of either side in this vexed question. No sufficient 
reason, or no reason at all, is advanced to explain why in some 
cases the limit of possible enhancement should be 25 per cent., 
in others 50 per cent., or why, again, in one case no limit at all 
should be fixed. Noris any explanation given of the proposal, 
that where the enhancement does not exceed two anuas in the 
rupee, the contract must fix the rent fora term of at least seven 
years; but where it lies between two annas and four annas in 
the rupee, the contract must fix the rent for at least 15 years. 
The reasons for these elaborately devised differences are not 
even hinted at. Granting the desirability of a limit, why not 
adopt a uniform limit in all cases? On the other hand, we may 
quote from the Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal’s miuute, to indicate an 
objection obviously logical from the other side : 


It is observable that where the enhancement is’ sought on the ground 
of the preseut rent being below the “prevailing rate,” common seuse 
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suggests that the rent should be raised to the limit of the “ prevailine 
rate "—it is not clear why a maximum limit of fifty per cent. shonld be 
fixed in such a case, Again, where the enhancement is sought on the 
ground of rise in prices, and the increase is to be given according to the 
rule of proportion, it is not equitable that there should be again a maximum 
limit of twenty-five per cent. 

It is to be regretted that the Select Committee has published 
its decisions without publishing its reasons, as a great deal of 
the public discussion to which the Report will be subjected 
during the next year must perforce be a mere “ beating of the 
air” until the elaborate differentiation in some of its proposals 
is explained, as it will no doubt be at the first meeting of the 
Legislative Council in Calcutta in November next. 

Passing on to the “ordinary raiyat,” that is, the raiyat with- 
out a right of occupancy, the first change to which he is subjected 
is re-christening. He is in future to be called the “ non-occu- 
pancy raiyat,” to distinguish him from his more favoured friend 
with occupancy rights. And in the distribution of favours by 
a kindly disposed Government, he is not to go altogether empty- 
handed. In the former Bill, it was enacted that, in case of the 
ejectment of such a non-occupancy raiyat for refusal to pay an 
enhanced rent, the ejected tenant should receive compensation 
in the shape of a money payment of ten times the amount of 
the proposed enhancement, This was intended as a precaution 
against the arbitrary exercise of the landlord’s right of ejectment. 
In place of this it is proposed to enact that, in case of such a 
dispute about enhancement of rent between a landlord and his 
non-occupancy tenant, a “fair and equitable” rent shall be 
fixed by the Court, and the raiyat shall have the option of 
holding on at that rent for five years, during which he may of 
course complete the 12 years’ tenure which gives him a perma- 
nent ocecupancy-right. This extraordinary provision seems framed 
with the intention of meting out very hard measure, indeed, to an 
erring landlord. If the Court considers that the enhancement of 
rent demanded by the landlord is ever so little above what is 
‘fair aud equitable,” the landlord is to be punished for his 
error, which after all might be venial, by his tenant being pre- 
sented with provisional rights of occupancy for five years with 
the chance of their becoming permanent. Punish the landlord 
by all means for having committed so heinous a crime as the 
over-estimating by ever so little what was due to him, but let 
his punishment be “fair and equitable.” By all means reward 
the public spirit displayed by the raiyat in bravely refusing to 
comply with his landlord’s demands, but the reward of being 
made practically an occupancy-raiyat for five years may reason- 
ably be considered somewhat out of proportion with the merits 
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of the case. There is some force in the Hon'ble Kristo Das 
Pal’s remarks on this head— 

But the substitution of the judicial lease for five years involves a great 
injustice to the landlord, who is tied hand and foot by the Court in a matter 
in Which he has always enjcyed perfect independence of action. ‘The 
raiyat in whose‘favour thé judicial lease is ordered may be most obstreporous 
aud turbulent, may by his bad advice be tainting the whole flock around 
him, and may thus prove most mischievous, not to say that the landlord, 
if he settles the land with another raiyat, may get better rent aud perhaps 
better security for payment of rent. But the judicial lease will give him 
no such option or advantage. I cannot help thinking that the provisions 
relating to non-Occupancy raiyats, involve a further invasion of the . 
proprietary rights of the landlord, and that in favour of a class of tenants 
who are not attached to the soil, and have, therefore, n0 manner of moral 
claim upon the consideration of the landlord. 

This is another poiut on which the Select Committee would 


have done well to publish their reasons as well as their decision : 
the decision without the reasons is incomprehensible, and can 
ouly have the regrettable result of strengthing the conviction 
of the landlords, that the aim of the proposed legislation is 
simply to rob them ultimately of all their rights and privileges, 
a conviction which prevents the possibility of a durable settle- 
ment. With reference to distraiut, no material alterations are 
made in the original Bill, so that the sharp, prompt, and effective 
means of realising his rent which previously was the landlord’s 
dernier ressort is taken from him, and distraint becomes a 
mere process of Court. 

The Report concludes with a statement of various diffi- 
culties on which the Committee wish to receive the advice 
of the Local Government and of the High Court, and recom- 
mends that the Bill, as now amended, should be re-published, 
which has since been done. | 

The Report is accompanied by dissenting minutes from Baboo 
Kristo Das Pal, Messrs, Gibbon and Reynolds, and the Maha- 
rajah of Durbhunga. The nature of these dissents may be briefly 
summarised by stating that Kristo Das Pal, Mr. Gibbon and the 
Maharajah, representing the zemindari interest, are opposed to 
every enactment of the new Bill equally with every enactment 
of the old, whilst Mr. Reynolds considers that in some of the 
proposed changes the interests of the tenants have not been 
sufficiently protected. The most weighty of these dissents is that 
of the able Editor of the Hindoo Putriot, from which we have 
quoted several passages above, From the opening paragraph in 
which he complains that no witnesses were examined, it is clear 
that he is of opinion that the Committee have evolved their 
Report out of their inner consciousness without any reference 
to external facts, following the famous German_method of arriving, 
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at a knowledge of the camel, and with a result of equal prac- 
tical value. But his criticisms and objections, as also those of 
Mr. Gibbon and the Maharaja of Durbhunga, fail of their effect, 
because so obviously inspired by an uncompromisiug hostility to 
this Bill, or to any other Bill having the same objects. No 
legislation being required iu this direction, the present state of 
things being so delightful and so near an approach to millennial 
perfection, every proposed change must be radically bad and 
must be opposed tooth-and-nail. This obvious spirit gives an 
air of unreality to these minutes, and throws suspicion upon the 
genuineness of the arguments advanced even where these seem 
forcible and convincing. 

‘The publication of this Report has been followed by a letter 
from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, 
calling attention to those particulars points on which the Select 
Committee desire the further advice of the Local Government, 
and indicating certain of the alterations recommended by the 
Committee on which the Supreme Government would be glad 
to know the views of the Bengal Government, and of those 
amongst its officers whom {t deems it expedient to consult. The 
principal alterations are referred to in detail, and although it 
is clear that most of them are approved, there are others about 
which considerable hesitation is expressed, For example, the 
recommendation that occupancy-raiyats who sub-let more than 
half their holdings should be converted into tenure-holders. js 
referred to as “the most doubtful feature of the scheme,” and 
the special attention of the Bengal Government is invited to 
it, with reference to the expediency of giving the privileges of 
freedom from pre-emption and distraint, which a tenure-holder 
enjoys, to a sub-letting tenant as a means to discourage sub-letting. 
It is perhaps a little startling to find the enquiry soberly made 
whether a tenant will be discouraged in a certain course by 
conferring upon him privileges for adopting it! The Govern- 
ment of India, moreover, states that it accepts the curious 
recommendation to give the non-occupancy raiyat, when enhance- 
ment is demanded, a five years’ lease at ‘a judicial rent, asa 
substitute for compensation for disturbance {in the original Bill, 
and does not even invite an expression of opinion from the Local 
Government on this point. As regards distraint, the Supreme 
Government approves, on the whole, of taking it out of the 
zemindars’ hands and making it a process of Court, but invites 
an opinion as to whether there is any foundation for the objec- 
tion so strongly made, that the delay caused by an application 
to Court will practically render distraint futile. A reply to this 
letter is requested before the end of August. The High Court has 
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also been asked to furnish the Select Committee with its opinion 
on these points on which a reference to the judges was desired. 

This communication from the Supreme Government has led to 
the issue of a circular letter from the Government of Bengal 
to all Commissioners of Divisions directing them to institute 
enquiries and collect opinions on the points raised. In this, 
the Commissioners are instructed to hold a conference of Collec- 
tors aud other officers to discuss the questions at issue : 

“When the matters on which further enquiry is needed shall have 
been duly investigated, and when your District Officers, having taken 
such advice as may be necessary, or may be tendered by persons inter- 
ested in the measure, shall have formed their conclusions on the matters 
referred for their opinion, then it is the Lieutenant-Governor’s wish that 
you should hold a conference of all your Collectors and such other officers 
as you may desire to consult, that you should thoroughly discuss the 
matters referred to you iu personal communication with them, aud draw 
up a report embodying the general opinion of the conference.” 

We shall thus shortly be in possession of another voluminous 
set of opinions of local officers and Government Secretaries on 
the points raised in the Report of the Select Committee, and 
another vigorous flogging of the dead horse will take place during 
the coming autumn. In the face of these innumerable Reports, 
Commissions, Committees, draft Bills, opinions of selected aud 
other officials, and so on, it is difficult to understand the 
oft-repeated assertion of the landlords, that the measure Is 
being forced through without any sufficient enquiry, unless, as is 
probably the case, their contention is that these numberless 
enquiries all proceed on a radically wrong principle which totally 
fails to bring out the truth, In this connection we may notice that 
the proposal for a peripatetic Commission to travel over the country, 
district _by district, and collect evidence on the spot, is again being 
revived, But surely no Bill was ever passed through the Legisla- 
ture with such innumerable preliminary euquiries of all sorts, nor 
with such an appallingly voluminous body of evidence and opinions 
to guide our legislators. The proposal to appoint another 
roving Commission can only originate in the hope that, by the 
time its Report is completed, a change of rulers may have saved 
the zemindars from the danger which threatens them. We may 
remark that the meetings against the Tenancy Bill have ceased since 
the publication of the Report of the Select Committee, probably 
for the reason that the leaders of the agitation are taking time to 
grasp the meaning of the changes proposed so as to bein a position 
to direct it along the proper lines, However, this lull in the 
storm is apparently at an end, as we see a meeting of zemin- 
dars is to take place immediately at Bankipore to protest against 
the recommendations of the Select Committee, The agitation, 
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under a temporary lull here, is increasing in force at home 
Taking advantage of the interest in India which the violent 
controversy on the Ilbert Bill has excited, retired Indian officials 
and miscellaneous philanthropists and politicians “of sorts” 
are seizing the opportunity to instruct and interest the British 
public in the rights of the zemindars, or the wrongs of the 
“down-trodden millions of India.” The Indian raiyat hag 
become the recipient of the fleods of weak sentiment and 
hysterical pity for which no other fitting object is at present 
before the public, and has been erected into a political “ per- 
sonage :” whilst the threatened Zemindar has been taken under 
the protection of those who are always on the look-ont for 
some attacked interest to defend, and upon whom the word ‘ con- 
fiscation” has the same effect asa red rag upon a bull. Papers 
are being read, lectures delivered, resolutions passed, fiery 
letters written, and the retired Anglo-Indian has an unlooked- 
for opportunity of regaining in the popular estimation at home 
some of that importance which he generally leaves behind 
him when he euters the Mediterranean on his way home. In 
Parliament, too, awkward questions are being asked, petitions 
presented, and notices of motion given, just as if the future 
of the land laws of Bengal were of as much importance as the 
extension of the franchise or the effects of short service, 

A prolonged correspondence between the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India, relating to the Church establish- 
ment in India, has been published during the quarter, and has 
served as an explanation of the report circulated at the begin- 
ning of the year to the effect that the question of disestablishing 
the Church was being actively taken up by the Viceroy. It 
has also served as an interesting illustration of the political art 
of discovering a grievance. ‘The correspondence shows that the 
Viceroy and his Council have been exceedingly reluctant to open 
the question, and have only done so in obedience to continuous and 
almost angry pressure from the Secretary of State. The original 
instigator of the enquiry was that meddlesome individual, Mr. 
Baxter, who came out here some years ago in quest of grievances 
the diligent harping upon which might enhance his Parliameut- 
ary standing, and returned home determined to carry war into 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the Empire.—Instigated by 
him and by the ordinary desire of politicians to earn a cheap 
reputation by bringing into the light of day a hitherto unsus- 
pected wrong, the Secretary of State first enquired, with an obvious 
motive, whether it was not a fact that chaplains were not frequently 
appointed to stations where they were not required, Receiving 
to this suggestive question an emphatic aud conclusive reply 
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in the negative, his Lordship then, explaining, almost in so 
many words, that in order to please the Nonconformist supporters 
of the Ministry, it was necessary to ask such questions, proceeded 
to enquire “ whether the number of chaplains went beyond the 
obligations of Government as reasonably understood.” After con- 
siderable pressure, the Secretary of State succeeded in getting 
an answer to this question, Or rather three answers, for there was 
no unanimity, and the Viceregal Council was divided into three see- 
tions, the opinions of each of which were forwarded to the Secretary 
of State, First, there was the view of the Governor-General 
himself, Sir Evelyn Baring and Mr, Ilbert, which was forwarded 
as the opinion of the “ Governor-General in Council,” although 
only held by a minority of the Viceregal Council, This view 
virtually answered the Secretary of State’s enquiry in the 
affirmative, by declaring that State-aid should be confined to 
providing chaplains for soldiers and their families and the 
servants of State Railways: and that the establishment should 
be reduced to what was necessary for this purpose by refrain- 
ing from filling up vacancies as they occurred. The next opi- 
nion was that of the Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Gibbs, General 
Wilson, and Sir Steuart Bayley, recorded in a minute of dis- 
sent. In their view, the number of chaplains did not exceed 
what was in accordance with the obligations of Government, 
which extended not only to British soldiers, but also to all 
other Christian servants of Government. The third opinion 
was that of Mr. Hope, also expressed in a minute of dissent, 
who not only held that the. number of chaplains was not in 
excess of the just obligations of Government, but considerably 
in defect, as in his opinion not only were Government bound 
to make adequate provision for British soldiers and all Christian 
servants of Government, but also to a limited extent to aid 
the European and Eurasian non-official community in obtain- 
ing religious ministrations. One cannot but sympathise with 
the irritation of the Secretary of State, thus baffled completely 
in his praiseworthy but Quixotic attempt to discover a griev- 
ance, anu irritation which found vent in his sharply pointing 
out that the opinion put forth as that of the “ Governor- 
General in Council” is only that of the Viceroy and two mem- 
bers of the Council. His Lordship is not yet, however, com- 
pletely baffled, as he has asked that the matter be re-considered aud 
referred to the Governments of Madras and Bombay. Obviously 
Karl Kimberly has determined to do something, and is enraged 
at finding the Viceroy’s Couucil less ready to take a hint than 
he had expected. : 

The question of.raising the age of candidates for the Civil 
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Service has been kept prominently before the public during the 
quarter, and is giving rise to an organised agitation amongst the 
advanced section of the native community. The results of the 
enquiries instituted by the Secretary of State, at the instigation 
of the Bombay Government, into the alleged deterioration in the 
physique of the Civil Service, have been published, and do not 
conclusively show that the new class of civilians are physically 
equal to the old, The opinion of all those who are, or have been, 
engaged in preparing candidates ‘for the service, is unanimously 
against the lowering of the age, whilst as the new rule acts as an 
almost complete prohibition against natives entering the Civil 
Service by competition, it can scarcely be expected that the native 
communities should submit to it quietly. The bitterness of native 
feeling on the point has been largely stimulated by the unearth- 
ing of adespatch of Lord Lytton’s which has resulted from a 
remark of Lord Kimberley’s to the deputation that waited upon 
him on this subject. From this it undoubtedly appears that, 
when the Statutory Civil Service was instituted for natives, it 
was desired by the authorities of the time, Lord Lytton includ- 
ed, to close the competitive service against them, and that, if the 
proposal to lower the age of candidates for the competitive ser- 
vice was not directly made for that purpose, this was at least one 
of the reasons that led to that proposal being approved. Iu the 
face of the published despatch, the authenticity of which has not 
been denied, it is difficult to understand Lord Lytton’s denial 
that there was any truth in the statement imputed to Lord 
Kimberley. The Statutory Civil Service has proved so unsatis- 
factory from every point of view, that its doom is probably sealed, 
and now that the motive of the lowering of the age of candidates 
for the competitive service has been so unexpectedly revealed, 
we cannot greatly blame our native friends for doing their utmost 
to open again the door of entrance by competition into the 
Service by getting the age raised to the old, or an even higher, 
limit. 

Considerable interest is naturally being taken in India in the 
reports of the examination of witnesses before the Parliamentary 
Committee now sitting in London “to enquire into and report 
upon the necessity for more rapid extension of railway commu- 
nication in India, and the means by which this object may be 
best accomplished, with special reference to the report of the 
Famine Commissioners, and with due regard to the financial 
condition of India.” This Committee commenced its sittings 
on the 12th March, when Mr. Baxter was elected Chairman. The 
first witnesses examined were Sir John Strachey and Bir James 
Caird, with reference to the recommendations of the Famine 
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Commission: then commercial evidence was taken from witnesses 
representing various mercantile interests: and finally will come 
the evidence of the special representatives sent home by the 
Indian Government, Major Conway-Gordon, Mr. J. Westland, 
and lastly Dr. Hunter. The evidence so far, which is published 
in full in the Indian papers on the arrival of each mail, has 
been unanimously in favour of a comprehensive and systematic 
extension of the present railway system, although some witnesses, 
as, for example, Sir J. Caird, consider the proposals of the Gov- 
ernment of India as going a little too far, whilst all unite in 
repudiating the demands of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
as absurd. As regards the agency by which this is to be affected, 
the general opinion is in favour of constructing and working 
the lines by companies with Government guarantees, Government 
however retaining in its own hands sufficient control to prevent the 
lines from being worked against the interests of the country, and 
making arrangements for ultimately becuming sole owner of all. 
All the witnesses in a position to speak with authority on the 
state of the money market are of opiniou that there would be 
no difficulty whatever iu raising annual loans to the amount of 
£10,000,000 in London, although several suggest’ that part of 
this might be raised in India, As to gauge, the general opinion 
is that all the trunk lines should be on the broad gauge, the 
metre-gauge being only used in isolated sections of the country 
where the lines would form a system by themselves, such as 
Kattywar or British Burmah, or on small feeding lines. Only 
one friend of the metre-gauge has given evidence, Mr. Martin 
Wood, who apparently would exactly reverse this policy, being 
of opinion that the lines through the north and west of India 
should be uniformly—metre-gauge, on the ground that it had 
been conclusively demonstrated that the large saving affected 
on the metre-gauge system more than compensated for all its 
defects. On the whole, the evidence so far has been encouraging to 
those who hope that a result of these enquiries will be to do away 
with the obstructive influence hitherto exerted by the India Council 
on railway enterprise, and to show conclusively that the present 
railway systems may be immensely extended without any undue 
burden on the Exchequer or conspicuous danger to the public 
credit, and that such extension, besides forming a permanent 
security against famine and an immense benefit in times of war, 
must have an almost infinite effect in the development of Indian 
trade and industries, and in opening up remote parts of the 
country to progessive influences. 


The 13th June, 1884. 
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Gujarét and the Gujaratis: Pictures of Men and Manners taken 
from Life. By Behrémji M. Malabari. Bombay : Education 
Society’s Press, 1884. 


O the second Edition of this work is prefixed a vast number 
of complimentary extracts from reviews of the first Edition 
appearing in ’ newspapers both in Iudia and in England. These 
extracts are nearly all couched in terms of extravagant praise, and 
as they stare the reader in the face at the outset of the volume, 
they naturally create a very high expectation of the treat in 
store for him. We mean no disparagement to a lively and 
entertaining volume, when we remark that the expectations 
created by these laudatory extracts are not altogether realised. 
Native newspapers may be expected to be considerably too 
fulsome in their appreciation of a smart book by a native author, 
and one is accustomed to receive their comments with a large 
allowance for the extravagant fervour of oriental speech: but 
English reviewers, in their natural and _ kindly desire to encourage 
native talent, should be careful. not to suspend their functions 
as critics. It isthe duty of an English reviewer to point out 
clearly to a native writer his faults of language and defects of style, 
although this should perhaps be done in a gentler and more sym- 
pathetic spirit than in the case of an English author, It is a weak- 
ness which may proceed from a kindly spirit, but which is none the 
less a weakuess, to speak of this work as “remarkable,” of its 
English as wonderfully perfect and sit humour as always genuine 
and fresh, when, in truth, its English abounds in the solecisms and 
peculiarities with which we are all familiar in the speech of the 
English-educated natives, and its humour is as often as not, forced, 
unnatural, and ineffective. ‘That, however, does not prevent these 
sketches from being onthe whole smart, lively, and entertaining 
reading. 
To support our statement that the usual peculiarities of 
" native-English ” are to be found freely in Mr. Malabari’s volume, 
we give here a few exaniples picked out at random, of which we 
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make a present to Messrs, Rowe and Webb, The possessive cago 
is frequently misused, as on page 3: “ There was nothing for jt 
however, but to bow to friends’ decision.” The wrong adverl js 
sometimes used, as ou page 88: “ One of the most educated mep jy, 
India,” where “ most” is used for “best.” The following speak 
for themselves :— Last week I was dined by my mother-in-law - ” 
“The local Municipality, under some energetical Collectors, ” &¢. : 
“The grain-dealers, who, only the other week, sat with all the 
insolence of shop, are fearfally down in the mouth,” Again 
Mr. Malabdri is not altogether free from the tendency to use . 
magniloquent style which is so marked a feature in the English of 
the educated Baboo, and which reaches its culmination in the 
immortal biography of Mr. Justice Onoocool Chunder Mukherjee : 
as for example, when he describes the bleeding breast of a Moham- 
medan fanatic as “a piece of raw flesh besprinkled with the 
vital fluid.” We will conclude this unpleasant task of picking 
holes in Mr. Malaban’s English by drawing attention to his 
eculiar misuse of the word “abuses.” One article in his book 
is entitled: “Native abuses: symptoms, causes, and treatment 
thereof.” Of this, he remarks “Native abuses are of endless 
variety,’ and so on, using ‘‘abuses ” as an equivalent for “terms of 
abuse.” Mr, Malabdri may do this advisedly and intend it merely 
as a legitimate joke: but it is not English. Having finished our 
duty of fault-finding, we glady remark that, in spite ‘of oriental 
solecisms, Mr, Malabdéri’s English is, on the whole, powerful and 
easy, and has a quaintness which in many cases gives it a peculiar 
charm. 

It is obvious that Mr. Malab4ri has a real sense of humour, and 
some of his descriptions and incidents are laughable in the 
extreme. ‘There is, for example, the amusing scene in a Police 
Court, where an Irish soldier is brought up on a false charge of 
assaulting a woman, and is examined by a Va’quil. Mr, Malabéri 
has succeeded fairly well in catching the superficial peculiarities 
of the Irish brogue, and works the dialogue between Magistrate, 
soldier, woman and pleader with considerable skill up to the laugh- 


able close. 
Va’quil (sententiously ).— Weigh your words. 


Soldier.— How kin I weigh me words P 

Va’quil.—Sir, have you come here to brandy words with me? 
Soldier.— Do ye think so, thin ? 

Va’guil (furiously).—Now, hold out your tongue, Sir, 

It is needless to say that the soldier obeyed the unexpected in- 
junction, and held out his tongue, thus transforming the gravity 
of the Court into “ inextinguishable laughter.” Or, again, we may 
instance, as a good example of quiet humour, the following 
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comment on an official description of a dispensary as “ unsur- 
passed at least in this country.” Mr, Malabar remarks : 
“ But I too, have seen dispensaries in Kattyw&r which are, and 
will remain for a century to come, quite ‘unsurpassed.’ For 
instance, there was one at Malié. It wasin a nice little hovel 
and was conducted on Catholic principles : for not only was it free 
to light and rain, but even beasts of the field and birds of the air 
found free access to it, For some time I had been told the 
dispensary had not been working : but I found that this assertion 
could not be borne out, for I myself saw a number of respectable- 
looking mice experimenting with the surgical instruments, and a 
number of big stalking spiders surrounding the blue bottles with a 
fantastic network.” There is a great deal of this sort of humour 
in the book, natural, easy and kindly. But then, again, there is a 
creat deal of very unnatural humour. Mr, Malabari is evidently 
conscious that he has a_ considerable gift of humour, and 
is laudably anxious not to bury his talent in a napkin. But he 
allows his desire to exercise his mental gift to run away with him. 
His descriptions, consequently, frequently show ao uunatural 
straining after humorous effects, which robs them of their force, 
and sometimes renders them altogether unintelligible. Mr, 
Malabéri aims too obviously at being a native “Ali Baba.” 
If we may venture to give advice to so able and eminent a native 
journalist, we would recommend him to cease to strain after 
humorous effects, and to be content to be “funny” only when 
the fun arises spontaneously out of his subject and his method of 
treatment, 

In spite of these desparaging remarks, which we mean in no 
unkindly spirit, Mr. Malabari’s sketches are uudoubtedly fresh, 
piquant, and entertaining, and afford a very suggestive insight 
into the mental attitude of the well-disposed amongst the educated 
natives towards their fellow-countrymen and the European 
element in India. In the “Introduction,” the author gives a 
brief but lively sketch of his own career, more especially of his 
connection with the native press. ‘This may be taken as shedding 
an amusing light on the character and management of a good 
many of those native papers which are a “thorn in the flesh” 
to our rulers, and on the qualifications of their editors to browbeat 
the Government of the country and to guide and educate native 
public opinion. He describes with a keen relish his eagerness, at 
the age of 18, to become a journalist and censor of morals, 
and “to enlighten the public on political and other topics of 
the day.” At that age he was joint-editor of a native news- 
paper, whose name is not given, but which must have been a 
precious production. Mr, Malabari treated ‘of social questions : 
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the co-editor of politics. “ Was it not glorious to criticise and 
ridicule the highest men in the country? What a privilege for 
too-early-emancipated schoolboys!” Mr. Malabari had always 
scribbled poetry: and his leaders on social topics consisted of his 
rejected poems turned into prose. His co-editor’s qualifications 
for the post of a political guide to the public may be gathered 
from the following anecdote :—“ One day, writing I believe 
of the battle of Plevna, P. asked me what was meant hy 
‘the Porte, I explained ‘the Porte’ might be the Sultan of 
Turkey’s principal wife. P. thought it was only the European 
title of the Khedive of Egypt.” Mr. Malaban naively remarks : 
“We often thought and wrote in that curious way.” We 
suspect a good many of the more violent native papers are 
conducted by schoolboys whose qualifications to be leaders 
of the people are on a par with those of the mysterious P. 
The refreshing candour of this account indicates one of the 
charms of the book. For the same candour is displayed iu all 
Mr. Malabaris sketches of Indian Social and Religious life, and 
no belligerent Christian Missonary has ever unveiled with a 
greater force of scorn and indignation the various abominations 
of the more degraded forms of Hinduism or Mohammedanism. 
The vast weight of horrible and obscene superstition that hangs 
like a plague-cloud over the land may yet be removed if the 
educated natives of the country turn from the fascinating pur- 
suit of political will-o’-the-wisps, and apply their energies, like 
Mr. Malabari, to exposing and denouncing fearlessly all that is 
degrading and unclean in the social and religious observauces 
of the people. We appeal to our young Bengali orators and 
journalists, if they must found, with flourish of trumpets and 
with infinite expenditure of fervid rhetoric, a National Fund, to 
devote this fund, not to “ political agitation,” but to social and 
domestic reform, Reform best begins at home: and the salvation 
of India will be near at hand when we find the whole body of 
educated natives of every race throughout India banding to- 
gether for the abolition of child-marriages or the emancipation 
of widows, with the same zeal and fervour as that which they 
are uow displaying, say, in their attempt to get the age of 
candidates for the Civil Service raised. In this matter we have 
nothing but praise to give to Mr, Malabari: he~-dedicates his 
book “to the true reformers of the country as distinguished 
from the false,” and his own courageous exposure of the 
various mysteries and abominations of the Indian religious systems, 
whilst practically ignoring political questions, sufliciently indi- 
cates wherein the difference consists. between the “ true ” and 
« false” reformers. It is true, Mr. Malabéri is a Parsi, so that 
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it is an easier matter for him to take up an attitude of uncompro- 
mising hostility towards the abominations of Hinduism than it 
would be for a Hindu: but he is equally unsparing in his ex- 
posure of the hypocrisies and vices of his own community, as 
witness his chapter entitled “ Parsis,” in which the lifeless 
formality and aimlessness of the faith of his co-religionists is 
sketched with no hesitating pen. 

We observe that in the preface, written by Mr. E. B. Eastwick, 
he remarks: “Here will be found evidences of the friction 
which exists between the governing and the governed race. 
It is to be hoped that the hauteur of the one and the irrita-' 
tion of the other are decreasing: but the European who goes 
to sleep with his boots in an Indian gentleman’s lap while 
travelling in the same compartment of a carriage on an Indian 
railway is, it is to be feared, not whoily extinct,” &. Some 
of the criticisms appearing in English papers would also lead 
one to infer that there is a good deal in Mr. Malabari’s sketches 
illustrative of the strained relations between the English popu- 
lation in India and the natives, and denunciatory of the fancied 
insolence and hauteur of the former, Now, we have read the book 
through, and fail entirely to find “ evidences of the friction, &c.” 
Mr. Eastwick has probably read as far as page 25 on which 
this incident occurs, and has inferred, without reading, 
that there would be similar incidents in every 25 pages. It 
has been remarked that a man feds in a book only what he 
brings to it, which may possibly account for what Mr. Eastwick 
and the reviewers have found in Mr. Malabéri’s volume. The 
incident referred to by Mr. Eastwick is the only one in the 
book having the least reference to “ European hauteur,” aud 
we may venture to question its significance. In the first place, 
we are not quite sure that it ever occurred: Mr. Malabari 
does not vouch for the truth of all his incidents, and this may 
be simply introduced for the sake of effect and to give piquancy 
to the account of a dull railway journey. In the second 
place, what it illustrates is simply the vulgarity and insolence 
of low-bred people any where, no matter what their race: 
the Englishman, being an exceptionally vigorous animal in all 
the walks of life, is exceptionally truculent and offensive when 
he takes to insolence. But we do not see that it involves 
any race-feeling at all. If Meer Gul4m Baba had been an 
unmistakeable English gentleman travelling in England, he 
might have had to submit to similar, or even greater, annoy- 
ances in a third-class carriage from some brutish fellow-traveller— 
havvy, or costermonger, or day-labourer—in which no race-feeling 
could possibly haye -lurked. There is nothing whatever in 
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the story which could not have occurred to an English gentle- 
inan travelling on an English railway, Aud we therefore ver 
strongly demur to the remarks as to “ race-feeling ” based hed 
it. Hor the rest, Mr. Malabari’s sketches are peculiarly friendly 
to the Europeans. All the European officials to whom he refers 
are spoken of with deference and respect, and praised for various 
virtues: whereas the personal sketches of distinguished natives 
are frequently scornful and sarcastic in the extreme. So much 
is this the case, that we can easily imagine a native critic 
charging Mr. Malabari with subservience to the ruling power, 
and with an unpatriotic severity to his own people. We make 
these remarks because a certain class of publicists and writers 
do incaleulable harm by writing and speaking as if the onl 
question to be solved in India was the question of abolishing 
“ Kuropean insolence.” ‘There is a wide-spread impression 
at home, amoogst the large class to whom politics is a mixture of 
ignorance mistaking itself for knowledge with mawkishuess mis- 
taking itself for sentiment, that the Englishman in India habi- 
tually ill-treats and insults native gentlemen, and displays a 
“spirit of arrogance which must be checked” in all his rela- 
tions with the native community. ‘This feeling is fostered by 
such remarks as that of Mr. Eastwick quoted above, who 
mentions “ European hauteur” as a matter of course of which 
every one knew. Our own impression is that this “ European 
insolence ” is largely imaginary as far a3 it is based upon any 
race-feeling. Europeans are frequently insolent and arrogant 
one towards another: some are habitually so to every one. 
But this is due to the personal character of the arrogaut indi- 
vidual, which shows itself equally in his dealings with Europeans 
and natives: in the latter case itis no more due to race-feeling 
than in the former. The offended native fancies it is so, and 
writes of it to a native paper: the offended European returns 
scoru for scorn, or bears the infliction meekly: at any rate he 
does not think of erecting it into a public question. 





Oriental Carpets. How they are made and conveyed to Europe, 
with a narrative of a Journey to the Eust in search of them. 
By HerBerr Coxon. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1884. 


be F writing many books there is no end,” aud it is difficult 
() to surmise any reason why this particular book 

should have been written at all, Its origin is probably due to 

the following extract from the Globe, October 12th, 1883, which is 

inserted on the title-page :— 

“Through Baku there recently passed a Newcastle carpet-dealer, 
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who had come out to the Caucasus and Persia to open up 
a direct trade in Oriental carpets between the Tyne and the 
principal carpet centres of the Kast. To the Russians here such 
enterprise is amazing, and I must say that the fact deserves 
record in these days, when English commercial enterprise is often 
said to be degenerating, that one of the first Europeans to travel 
along the new Baku railway should be an English provincial trader.” 

This flattering notice no doubt suggested to the ‘ Newcastle 
carpet dealer” that, like other great travellers, he might easily 
render himself famous by writing a book: but ne sutor ultra 


crepidam, and it is a pity that he has quitted the familiar 


business of haggling for carpets to enter upon the more 
difficult pursuit of literature. Mr, Coxon’s book is ambitiously 
cot up, with a sensational cover across which two gilt camels 
are patiently bearing the illustrious traveller's baggage duly 
labelled “Coxon, Batoum,” is embellished with a pompous 
dedication, a prefatory note, eleven illustrations and a map, all 
of which serve as the elaborate setting for 75 pages of print, con- 
taining a very commonplace account of the by no means difficult 
or unususal journey to Baku on the Caspian Sea, and a few flimsy 
remarks about Daghestan and other carpets. Nowadays a 
railway runs from Batoum to Baku, and there is nothing novel 
or strange or dangerous in the attempt to reach the latter city 
that entitles it to be immortalised in a book. It would be possible 
to write an account of an everyday journey from London to 
Manchester which should be fresh and entertaining and worthy 
of the comparative immortality of print: but Mr. Coxon’s account 
of his journey through such well-known places as Flushing, 
Berlin, Breslau;- Cracow, Odessa, Batoum, Tiflis and Baku, is 
conspicuous by the absence of any such freshness of treatment, 
and simply consists of short paragraphs of commonplace comment 
which look like fragmentary reminiscences of the various 
guide-books read by the author during his journey. Thus 
“ Breslau, the capital of Silesia, an ancient and progressing town 
situated on the Oder, which river is navigable for light draught 
steamers from Breslau to Stettin on the Baltic. The old fortifi- 
cations have beer: tastefully converted into pleasure-grounds, the 
fosse serving as a breeding place for a variety of fowl.” ‘“ Odessa 
is a flourishing and strongly fortified town on the coast of the 
Black Sea. The city is regularly built, in a parallelogram form, 
on a gentle declivity, and slopes towards the sea. Many of the 
streets are broad and lined with trees. The crain warehouses 
are of immense size. Corn is the chief article of export, 
after which comes wool and tallow.” Mr. Coxon eulivens his ac- 
count of bis perilous journey across such unknown and unfre- 
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quented countries as those that form the Continent of Europe by 
heaps of strange and interesting information of this kind. We 
are disappointed, however, to find that although he passed through 
the comparatively unknown town of London, he does not seem 
to have been able to pick up any fresh information regarding 
its population, birth-rate, government, or principal buildings, 
We expected something of this kind: ‘ London, the capital of 
England, a flourishing and rather large town on the river Thames, 
a dirty stream which flows into the North Sea. ‘The population 
is numerous, and is yearly increasing. There are a good many 
ships to be seen at the extensive docks here, and a large trade 
is carried on, which is no doubt capable of much extension if 
properly fostered. This city is chiefly noted for its ‘ porter,’ 
a pleasant malt liquor consumed in immense quantities by the 
inhabitants.” A good part of Mr. Coxon’s 75 pages is made of 
of excellent guide-book information of this kind. Mr, Coxon, 
however, in the course of his exciting travels into unfrequented 
parts, does occasionally pick up a startlingly fresh piece of informa- 
tion which he generously imparts with great naiveté to his reader, 
as, for example, where he announces his discovery that the Moors 
of Morocco, a race hitherto but little known, are “ followers of 
Mahomet, ” or again where, commenting upon the disappearance 
from Baku of fire-worship, he informs us that “in South Persia 
and India fire-worshippers still exist.” 

Mr. Coxon was accompanied during the greater part of his 
perilous journey by his brother-in-law, and from Odessa to Baku 
he had the good fortune, apparently, to have the well-known Mr. 
Charles Marvin as a fellow-traveller, to whom he was much in- 
debted for his kindness in interpreting. But from Tiflis to Baku 
he had very extraordinary travelling companions, if we may judge 
from the following: “ After thoroughly exploring Tiflis we 

uitted the town for Baku, accompanied by a downpour of rain 
and flashes of lightning.” Mr. Coxon’s English style very fre- 
quently affords similar amusement to the reader, as, for example, 
when, in describing Sevastopol, he makes a statement which, if 
it means anything, means that he saw a Russian ironclad strolling 
ashore at that place! 

Mr. Coxon’s object in this journey was to “ establish a direct 
trade between Newcastle and the carpet districts of the Enst,” 
so as both to diminish the cost of the carpets by doing away 
with the half-dozen middlemen through whose hands oriental 
carpets passed before reaching the dealer in England, and 
to lessen the chances of deception so as to ensure genuine 
specimens, However, in the account of his travels, carpets are 
kept conscientiously in the background, and two-thirds of the 
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hook are devoted to explaining how the author managed to arrive 
at Baku, with a running account of the usual incidents of railway 
aud steam-boat travelling. It seems, however, to have occurred 
suddenly to Mr. Coxon as he was finishing his book, that he 
ought after all to say something about the subject which forms its 
title, so he treats us to achapter of 14 pages on “The Carpet 
Industry in the East.” Here, we thought, we shall get something 
new from Mr, Coxon, as he is treating of his own métier; but the 
chapter is disappointing and fragmentary, although somewhat 
ambitious in its historical introduction. “Carpets date from a 
very remote period. We read of them being applied to sacred uses 
by the priests of Heliopolis in Egypt,” &. There are very few 
things in the chapter that might not have been written by one 
who knew nothing about carpets, and who had got the subject 
up from an Encyclopedia: and we searched in vain for those 
little touches which would betray the practical carpet-dealer. Per- 
haps the following quotation contains the ouly point of any 

ractical value in the chapter, and even this is by no means new, 
“An old Persian test for a good carpet is to drop a peace of red- 
hot charcoal upon it. This leaves a singed brown spot, If the 
carpet be a good one, of the first quality, the hand can then brush 
off the singed wool without the least trace of the burn being after- 
wards discernible in the carpet.” The following remarks by au 
English carpet-dealer may be of some interest to the superinten- 
dents of our Indian jails. “It is to be regretted that the baneful 
influence of competition on the part of the Indian jails, coupled 
with the greedy desire of dealers to obtain them quicker and 
cheaper, should have lowered the quality aud depreciated the value 
of Indian carpets in Europe.” “In some districts of India carpets 
are made altogether unworthy of notice. ” 

The book is illustrated by eleven drawings “ from photographs 
purchased of an enterprising French artist, resident in Tiflis, 
and from information, sketches, and ideas with which I have been 
ab'e to supply him.” Mr. Coxon informs us that these drawings 
are the work of a “local artist:” this is quite unnecessary, as only 
talent which was purely “local” could have produced the 
exquisite sketch which forms the frontispiece of the volume. 

On the whole, we cannot altogether approve of Mr. Coxon’s 
ambitious venture into the field of literature. The matter in 
this book would have done very well to form the raw material 
for two or three letters from “ our special correspondent on the 
Caspian ” for the local Newcastle papers, and the style would 
probably have passed muster in the columns of the daily press, 
but it is a mistake to have diluted it out to 75 pages and made it 
into a gorgeously got-up book. 
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Arminius Vambery. His Life and Adventures, written by Him- 
self, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 188+. 


HE title of this fascinating volume is somewhat mislead- 
ing. It is really simply an account of the famous journey 
of Vambery to Samarkand in the guise of adervish, with just 
so much of his previous and subsequent life as is necessary to intro- 
duce and round off the story of that exploit. As the author 
entitles this “ His Life,” we may infer that he himself regards this 
adventurous journey of his as the main event in his career, to which 
his previous life served only asa preparation, and the success- 
ful accomplishment of which has robbed his subsequent his- 
tory of any interest in his own eyes. We rise from reading 
the volume with a feeling of regret that this great exploit of Vam- 
bery’s early manhood should have dwarfed so entirely in bis own 
mind all that went before and all that has come after : for, although 
we are prepared to find the life of a Professer of Languages at 
an Hungarian University sufficiently dull and commonplace to 
be dismissed in a few short sentences, our curiosity is excited to 
know more of those early years of privation and poverty which 
resulted in turning out into the world so remarkable a linguist and 
so daring a traveller as the famous “faux derviche.” But these 
early years are dismissed in ten pages: the journey from Buda- 
pest to Samarkand begins on p. 11. We hope the author 
may be induced in some subsequent edition to give us a 
more detailed account of the struggles of his youth: the story 
of his earlier years of hardship and penury written with the 
same freshness and piquancy as the rest of the volume would 
he fascinating in the extreme, and might serve to inspire a fresh 
chapter in the next edition of Smiles’ “ Self-Help.” 
Born of poor Hungarian parents, and losing his father when but 
a few months old, Vambery was early turned adrift to seek his 
own livelihood, After three years’ schooling, the future traveller 
and scholar was, at the age of twelve, apprenticed to a ladies’ 
dressmaker! As the occupation of stitching two piece of muslin 
together was not quite satisfying to his ambition, he next obtained 
employment as private tutor to the son of the village inukeeper, 
occasionally relieving the work of teaching by acting as tap- 
boy or boot-black. Saving in this way the large sum of 
8 florins, our hero quitted the innkeeper’s service and entered 
as a student at the Gymnasium of St. George, near Pressburg. 
“The money I had brought with me was just sufficient to pur- 
chase me the necessary books, and kind and charitable people 
helped me on in many other ways. Seven different families each 
gave me one day in the week a free meal, adding to it a big 
slice of bread for breakfast and another for luncheon, [ also got 
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the cast-off clothes of the wealthier schoolboys, From St. 
George he repaired at the age of 14 to Pressburg, where he 
supported himself whilst continuing his studies “now in the 
capacity of a servant, and then teaching she-cooks, chamber- 
maids, and other individuals thirsting for knowledge.” Here the 
passion for roaming, destined to affect so marvellously the 
future of the young scholar, began to show itself, and during 
his holidays he visited Vienna, Prague and other cities on foot, 
picking up his maintenance as he went along in a manner which 
he thus describes: “ At night, I usually put up at the houses of 
the reverend clergy of the place, where my Latin conversation 
was sure to earn for me some regards and a few kreutzers for my 
travelling expenses: and by a few happy neatly-turned com- 
pliments, bestowed upon their housekeepers, I generally succeeded 
in having my travelling bag filled with provisions for the next day,” 
Thus, with a cheerful heart, pursuing knowledge under difficulties, 
Vambery was able to develope his extraordinary faculty for the 
acquisition of languages, and at the age of twenty-two was master 
of all the chief European tongues, and also of Turkish. His mind 
had long been fascinated by the mystery of Central Asia, and he 
had devoted himself to the study of the latter language with a view 
to journeying thither. “ All my musings, endeavours, thoughts 
and feelings tended towards the Land of the East which was 
beckoning to me in its halo of splendour.” As soon as he had 
mastered Turkish, our enthusiast started for Constantinople, 
knapsack on back, an obolus in his pocket, and with a vision of 
the East dancing alluringly like a Fata-Morgana before his eyes. 
Here he remained for about eight-years, spent apparently in gradual 
and thorough preparation for the great journey before him, fami- 
liarising himself with Oriental speech and manners and customs, 
and in reality converting himself into an Oriental. “ Already I 
was tolerably well acquainted with the colloquial language of the 
countries on the Oxus, Indeed, I may add, that many a quarter 
of a town and region in the distant Mohammedan East was as 
familiar to me, from hearsay and reading, as is the capital on the 
Seine to a European who has been a reader of French novels for 
many years.” This long stay in Constantinople accounts, in a 
large measure, for the marvellous success with which Vambery 
carried out his perilous journey. ‘These eight years were 
years of patient and thorough training for the work before 
him, during which he had continually in his mind the great 
end for which he lived, and availed himself greedily of every 
opportunity of acquiring the necessary familiarity with Eastern 
customs, At the end of it, he seems to have become so 
engrained with Eastern ideas as to be able to counterfeit at will 
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any of the ordinary characters likely to Le met with in his journey, 
Into this wonderful journey we do not propose to follow him. Here 
the story is admirably told with a freshness and piquancy verve 
that make the book of absorbing interest, and keep the reader’s 
attention agreeably engaged throughout. If Vambery’s com- 
mand of English is an indication of his attainments in the 
innumerable other languages’ which le professes, then  as- 
suredly he must be a marvellous linguist. His English is, on the 
whole, simple, fresh and clear, with a certain “ foreigu accent” 
about it which only serves to give it a quaint charm. Only 
rarely in these 370 pages does he make any slip, or, by falling 
into a solecism or grammatical error, betray the fact that the 
language is acquired. ‘The narrative hurries on smoothly without 
pause, which is largely due to the fact that the author very 
rarely breaks the progress of his story to indulge in reflections 
or moralisings. This self-restraint is perhaps carried a little too 
far, as very often, in his desire not to interrupt his story by 
diffuse explanations, the author leaves the reader in considerable 
doubt as to his motives. He obviously assumes that his career 
and achievements are already well known. But it would have 
been to the advantage of his story if he had occasionally let us 
see that his motive in this journey was not merely an aimless 
Jove of adventure. Although he remarks at the outset that 
there is “nothing more glorious than the hope of being able to 
enrich even by a single letter the book of intellectual life lying 
open before us,” as indicating the ambition that stimulated 
him to his perilous enterprise, in the course of his story he never 
refers to these deeper motives or even suggests that they existed. 
This perhaps is to be regretted, as it detracts from the value of the 
volume as a complete account of the life of Vambery. We 
have to go elsewhere to find what additions to our store of 
knowledge resulted from this hazardous undertaking. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this striking story is the 
really marvellous ease with which Vambery was able, on all 
occasions, to maintain his assumed character of a Hadji. His 
journey was throughout a sustained piece of elaborate acting, 
under circumstances that rendered detection probable every 
moment,—detection almost certain to result in death. But Vam- 
bery seems never to have been at a loss: he had always ready 
some new ruse to suit new difficulties as they arose, and it is 
really amazing to find by what simple and easy artifices he was 
able to deceive and circumvent the “wily oriental.” His 
narrowest escape from detection was at the hands of Yakoob 
Khan, then prince of Herat ; the incident is thus told :— 

“As became my position as a dervish, | eutered with the cus- 
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tomary salutation, and exciting no sort of comment by it, I went up 
straight to the prince, seating myself. between him and the 
vizier, after having pushed aside the latter, a stout Afghan, to 
make room for me, There was a general laugh at this inter- 
mezzo, but I kept my countenance, and immediately raised my 
hand to recite the customary prayer. The prince looked at me 
fixedly during the prayer. I observed an expression of surprise 
and hesitation stealing over his face, and after I had said ‘ Amen,’ 
and the whole company smoothing their beards responded to it, 
he jumped up from his chair, and pointing at me with his finger, 
he exclaimed laughingly and yet half astonished, ‘1 swear by 
God thou art au Englishman!’ A loud burst of laughter followed 
the original remark of the young prince, but he, in no wise 
disconcerted, approached, stood up iu frout of me, and then clap- 
ping his hands like a child who had guessed right at something, 
he added: ‘ Let me be thy victum! Confess thou art an Ingiliz 
in disguise.” But [ now pretended to act as if the joke had 
been carried too far for my forbearance, and said: ‘ Sahib 
mekum (stop this): dost thou know the proverb—‘he who 
ever in fun makes a true believer to be an unbeliever, becomes 
one himself.’ Give me rather something for my fatiha that L 
may continue my journey. My grave looks, and the cita- 
tion made by me, somewhat perplexed the young prince, and 
sitting down again, half ashamed of himself, he excused himself 
by saying that he had never seen a dervish from Bokhara with 
such features,” 

The unfortunate Yakoob Khan afterwards, when Vambery 
was safe in Europe, found out that his impression was right, and, 
says Vambery, “the miserable wretch is always boasting, as I 
am told, of having been the only Asiatic who penetrated my 
incognito,” Considering that Yakoob Khan furnished him with 
the means of continuing his journey, it is rather an unkind return 
to refer to him so contemptuously as “the miserable wretch.” 

This is a fair instance of the readiness of resource which kept 
Vambery’s disguise undetected through the perils of Bokhara 
and Samarkand. Whilst one cannot but admire the skill and 
courage displayed, it is an interesting question in casuistry 
whether such elaborate deceit is justifiable even with the motive 
of adding something to the stock of human knowledge. For 
there is undoubtedly a reverse side of the picture, and some of 
Vambery’s deceptions are decidedly unpleasant. He supported 
himself in his assumed character of dervish by resorting to the 
usual arts of dervishes, and did not even hesitate to pretend to 
supernatural powers of healing if that seemed likely to bring 
him the necessary expenses of his journey. : 
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“Later on, I went with Hadji Belal, bestowing blessings, or 
visting the sick in company of Hadji Salib, who dabbled con- 
siderably in the art of healing. Whilst he gave the medicine, 
I bé&Stowed the blessing on. the patient, and was rewarded for 
it by the gift of a small piece of cloth, dried fish and other 
trifles. Whether it was owing to my successful cures, or to 
the curiosity of the people to see the Hadji from Roum, I do not 
know, but certain tt is that patients came flocking to me and [ 
treated them by either bestowing my blessing upon them, or 
breathing upon them, or writing talismans for them.” ‘Two years 
of deception of this sort must have had strange effects upon 
Vambery’s character, of which he himself seems aware. “ That 
double-facedness in which a man lives, thoroughly aware of his 
real nature in spite of his outward disguise, cannot be maintained 
very long with impunity.” It would be interesting to get from 
Vambery himself an estimate of the permanent effect upon his 
mental and moral nature of these two years of elaborate and 
sustained deception, This deceit, however necessary it may 
have been, renders some of the incidents in the book rather 
disagreeable reading. ‘There is something that strikes us as un- 
pleasant in the story Vambery tells of his lectures and speeches 
in London when being “ lionised” on his return. He was appa- 
rently in the habit of ending these by conferring upon his 
audience a mock blessing, “ reciting the first surah of the Koran 
with all the eccentricity of the Arabic guttural accent and with 
all the queerness of the genuine Moslem gesticulation,” thereby, 
of course, throwing his audience into fits of laughter. He him- 
self writes with some feeling of the frequent painfulness of the 
incessant deception which was absolutely necessary for the success 
of his journey: and we cannot help thinking that this attempt 
to amuse his audience in London at the expense of those whom 
he had duped with his false blessings and counterfeit sanctity, 
was in excessively bad taste. Indeed, we may say that the whole 
of this part of the volume, narrating the events of the season 
of lionising through which he passed on his return from bis 
journey, is a little unpleasant, although Vambery’s remarks upon 
the people he met are smart and entertaining: the impression 
left is that the whilom dervish’s head was turned by the sensa- 
tion created by his return, and that he has since found nothing 
in life to equal the exquisite pleasure of being a “lion.” 

Although the author, as a rule, studiously avoids halting 
in his narrative to give expressions to his views, he finishes 
the volume by explaining at some length his well-known opi- 
nions regarding the Russian advance in Central Asia and 
Eugland’s duty in the matter, The innumerable articles that 
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Vambery has written on this subject are thus accounted for : 
“ Other scholars, particularly in Germany, were used to spend 
their leisure time in social circles, in beer and coffee-houses, or the 
like. I never knew, nor did I practise, avy amusement in life: and 
when I wanted recreation 1 sat down to write a leadiag article 
on Central Asian politics to some leading paper.” It is as well 
to understand, then, that those articles emanating from Vambery, 
which serve to keep alive an active and virulent Russophobia, 
perform in the mental and physical economy of the great 
Hungarian the same sedative aud recuperative functions as are 
ordinarily attributed to coffee or beer, Whilst it is a great pity. 
that a more systematic and prudent attention has not been 
directed towards the Russian advance, this is no doubt largely 
attributable to the general violence with which the views of 
those who see in it a menace to our empire have been expressed : 
and we are afraid that the natural Magyar hatred of Russia and 
all things Russian, to which Vambery confesses, has somewhat 
prevented his innumerable warnings from receiving the attention 
to which they were intrinsically entitled. 





The Epic of Kings. Stories Re-told from Firdusi: By Helen 
Zimmern, with two etchings by L. Alma Tadema, and a 
Prefatory Poem by Edmund W. Gosse, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1883. 

“7 HIS beautifully-printed volume contains an attempt to tell 

in simple and popular Janguage some of the more striking 

of the stories in the famous “ Book of Kings” of the Persian 
poet Firdusi. Miss Zimmern, who honestly confesses her ignorance 
of Persian, has used for this purpose Jules Mohl’s translation 
of the Shahuameh into French, which is the only complete 
rendering of the immortal Persian epic into a European tongue. 
She has selected the most striking incidents in this enormous 
epic of 60,000 verses and condensed them into short stories, 
told, of course, in her own language without any pretence at 
reproducing the original, endeavouring, however, with considerable 
success to “ preserve the peculiarities of Eastern imagery and 
allusion.” In her preface, she remarks, ‘1 have ventured to write 
my stories in the simple language of the age of Shakspeare and 
the English Bible, ia order by thus removing them from every-day 
speech to remove them from the atmosphere of to-day, ” 

The Introduction, which is charmingly written, contains a 
brief account of the origin of this great epic, and a sketch of the 
strange life of Firdusi, more interesting and romantic than any 
of his own wonderful stories. It is followed by a Prefatory Poem 
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from the pen of Mr. Edmund Gosse on “ Firdusi in Exile, ” 
telling in graceful verse the story of the troubled close of Firdusi’s 
career aud of the faithlessness of his master, Mahmoud of 
Ghaznin. The “Introduction” and the “ Prefatory Poem” 
will probably form, for the class of readers for whom the look is 
intended, by far its most interesting part, as containing the 
romance of the hfe of a real poet iustead of the imaginary 
adventures of mythical heroes. 

The ‘* Stories” themselves are all-taken from the earlier portion 
of the Shahnameh, ending with the death of Rustem, dealing 
with the purely mythical part of the history of Iran in which 
the marvellous is very little diluted with the historical, whilst 
the imagination of the poet is less trammelled by the awkward 
restrictions of comparatively recent facts, We have the story 
of Zal, “ beautiful of face and limb, without fault or blemish, 
save that his hair was like unto that of an aged man,” nurtured on 
Mount Alberz by the mythic bird, the Simurgh: of his 
marriage with Rudabeh, “the Moon of Cabul” and the birth of 
Rustem, the mighty. The heroic achievements of this famous 
hero and his wonderful horse Rakush, fill the greater part of 
the book, which ends with his death by the treachery of 
Shugdad, his wicked half-brother. The stories are told, as 
stated above, in simple and somewhat archaic language, which 
suits the decidedly archaic incidents with which they abound, 
The condensation is perhaps a little overdove, as the absence 
of detail frequently renders the narrative colourless and tame. 
Moreover, a uote or two here and there to explain allusions 
and terms would be an improvement, as the book is intended 
for the general reader not conversaut with the manners and 
customs of the mythical age of Persian history. Some of the 
stories are peculiarly pathetic, such as the famous incident of 
the meeting of Rustem with his “not unworthy, not inglorious 
son” Sohrab, immortalized by a modern poet borrowing from 
Firdusi. In her introduction, Miss Zimmern remarks “ Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, in his fine poem ‘ Rustem and Sobrab, ’ 
misses one of the most exquisite points, owing to his having 
derived his story, not from Furdusi direct, but from a corrupt 
version.” A comparison of the story as told here from Furdusi, 
aud as told by Matthew Arnold in his exquisite poem, shows 
the widest divergences, Many telling incidents are altogether 
ignored, such as the attempt made by Sobrab to pick out his 
father’s teut, by making the captive Hujir tell him in detail 
to what Persian nobles the various ensigns floating above the 
Persian hosts belonged, or the clandestine visit of Rustem, dis- 
cuised as a Turk, to the chamber of Sohrab. Again, the three 
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conflicts between Rustem and Sohrab on three successive days are 
condensed by Matthew Arnold into. one, and no reference is 
made to the unmanly device by which the hero Rustem saved 
himself in the second fight from falling under his son’s sword. 
But Mr. Arnold’s poem is so beautiful and perfect in itself, that 
we should be sorry to see it altered even iu the direction of 
greater faithfulness to the original myth, nor are we quite 
certain what is the “exquisite point” which he has missed. 
The infinite pathos of this tragic meeting is brought out with a 
force and completeness which is not equalled even in the detailed. 
story here given, although this is sufficiently effective. 

The volume is beautifully priuted on toned paper, and got up 
so as to form a pretty gift-book. It contains two etchings by 
Alma Tadema which are on the whole disappointing. The 
incidents chosen are from the story of Zal: im one he fs depicted 
shooting a bird, and in the other meeting Rudabeh, when 
“they gazed upon each other and knew that they excelled in 
beauty.” This extract attached to the second etching looks 
like a joke, for in the illustration Rudabeh is a graceless middle- 
aged woman, whilst Zal is an amorphous and very ugly old man, 
Mr. Alma Tadema might surely have found in the many heroic 
incidents of the “ Book of Kings” some more striking subjects 
for his etching-needle. 





Indian Ruilways. An Argument for a Government Monopoly 
in preference to Private Euterprize. Calcutta: W. Newman 
& Co., 1884. 


HIS opportune pamphlet contains a suceiact and forcible ar- 
gument in favour of a Government monopoly of Indian 
railways. To whatever views one may incline on this most impor- 
tant of questions, it is an advantage, especially at the present 
moment, to have the arguments for a Government monopoly 
placed before the public in such a clear form by one who is evident- 
ly well-versed in the practical aspects of the subject. The author 
starts by quoting in entenso those paragraphs in Major Baring’s 
Financial Statement for the year 1881-82, in which the policy of 
endeavouring to attract private enterprise without Government 
guarantees into Indian railway extension was forcibly advocated, 
and announces that “the object of this paper is to endeavour 
to show that, as a general principle, private enterprise is not 
applicable to railways in India, and that they should be construct- 
ed and worked by the State.” His arguments may be divided 
into three heads. ‘The author maintains that a Government 
monopoly as opposed to private enterprise would ensure (1.) 
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economy and ease of construction: (2.) economy of adminis- 
tration, aud (3) adue regard to the broader interests of the 
country, necessarily totally ignored by private enterprise, which 
naturally and rightly can only look with a single eye to the largest 
direct profit on the capital employed. Under the first head there 
is, of course, the obvious fact that an Imperial Railway Loan could 
be raised with ease at a much lower rate of interest than in the 
case of money lent to a private company. Then comes the cost 
of construction. The author shows that the usual conditions 
imposed and accepted by Government are equivalent to an im- 
mediate present of £3,500 per mile of railway from Government 
to the private companies as an inducement to construct a mile 
of line costing £10,000. That is to say, a line constructed by a 
private company under the present system, costs the public £13,500 
er mile, whilst, if constructed by Government alone, it would 
cost only £10,000 per mile. In addition to this, in order to induce 
private enterprise to take up a scheme, Government has fre- 
quently to consent to proposals which, whilst for’ the good of the 
company, are only an additional expense to the community. 
The proposed extension of the Gwalior-Bhopal line to Cawnpore, 
the only object of which is to swell the profits of the company 
working that line, is instanced under this head. Further, the 
State has much better means at its disposal for constructing 
railways than any private company can command: indeed, as 
a rule, the services of Government engineers are leut to private 
companies for the construction of their lines. “The State actu- 
ally deprives itself of the services of its own engineers, who are 
able and willing to continue serving in India, by granting them 
leave to take service under private companies,” 

Coming to the second head of his arguments, economy of ad- 
ministration, the author has of course no difficulty in showing 
that, if ail Indian railways are administered and worked as one 
homogeneous whole, there will be an immense saving in the 
staff necessary, when compared with the state of things where 
each 200 or 800 miles has aseparate staff and control. This 
applies not only to the staff employed in India, but also in Eng- 
land: for each railway company must have an office in England 
and an expensive establishment, all of which could, under the 
system advocated, be concentrated in one Imperial Agency. The 
third argument is that to which the author devotes most atten- 
tion, and which is obviously his cheval de batailte. The interests 
of a private company are exclusively confined to obtaining large 
profits on the capital invested. The interests of Government 
are far widerand more comprehensive and have regard to the 
development of the resources of the country, the encourage- 
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ment of agriculture, and all the items which go to make up 
social, industrial, and commercial progress. Frequently the 
interests of the shareholders of a company are directly at 
variance with those of the general community, which conse- 
quently suffer. “This is the reason above all others why 
Government should, for the public welfare, own and work all 
the lines of the country.” To enforce this argument, the author 
instances the case of the G. I. P. Railway making a profit of 
10 per cent. on the carriage of grain for export, and declining 
in spite of the strongest representatious to lower this rate, al- 
though it served as an effectual barrier against the develop- 
ment of the grain trade. If the line had been owned by Govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt that it would have done its utmost 
to encourage the trade by lowering the rate to the smallest 
figure consistent with ordinary prudence, as was done 
over the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, of which Government 
was absolute master. Several other instances of the same kind 
are advanced to show that “only by the State both owning and 
working all the lines of the country for the public good and 
to serve no private ends can the general good of the country 
be advanced.” The pamphlet concludes with an examination of 
the argumeuts advanced on the other side, in favour of private 
enterprise, as set forth in Major Baring’s minute above referred 
to. In this the principal point made is in reply to Major 
Baring’s contention, that it is better that the profits from railways 
“should be left to fructify in the pockets of the people,” in 
which case “they will be more advantageously employed than 
would be the case were they paid to the State, witb a great chance 
of their being-employed_ on unproductive expenditure”. The 
reply to this is simple enough. The profits from private railways 
do not “ fructify in the pockets of the people” for the simple reason 
that the natives of India cannot be induced by any amount of 
well-meant advice to buy up railway shares. The shareholders are 
nearly altogether Europeans, and the profits are remitted to 
England. If the railways belonged to Government, the profits 
would be spent in India for the benefit of India, in the reduction 
of debt, in the construction of fresh railways, or in other expendi- 
ture which need not necessarily be “ unproductive.” That argu- 
ment of Major Baring’s is completely demolished. 

On the whole, this pamphlet is a very welcome addition to 
the literature of railway extension, and, although the arguments 
and facts advanced in their support are by no means new, it 
is as well that they should be thus collected together and 
put in a clear and condensed form before the puplic, 
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A Dictionary of the Nancowry Dialect of the Nicobarese Lan- 
gauge; im two paris: Nicobarese-English and English- 
Nicobarese. By the late F. A. de Roepstorff. Edited by Mrs, 
de Roepstorff. Calcutta: Home Department Press. 1884. 


MELANCHOLY interest attaches to this posthumons work, 
Mr. de Roepstorff, Superintendent at Camorta Island, was 
well-known as an enthusiastic and patient enquirer into the ethno. 
logy and philology of the interesting and little-known islands amongst 
which his work lay, and had contributed to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal several valuable papers containing the results of his 
researches. For thirteen years he had been engaged in conscientious- 
ly and laboriously collecting materials for what was inteuded to be 
his magnum opus, a Nicobarese Dictionary. He had carried 
this far towards completion, when he was murdered last year 
by the havildar of his Sepoy guard on Camorta Island. We 
have all read in the newspapers how bravely his widow acted in 
her terrible position, left with her husband’s corpse alone on 
Camorta Island with its population of savages, convicts and _ half- 
mutinous sepoys ; how courageously she took charge of the settle- 
ment, and maintained order until the arrival of help. This 
brave lady has also taken up the work of her husband’s life where 
he left it, and with the assistance of friends has been able to 
complete and publish this Nicobarese Dictionary, “in the hope 
that it may prove a lasting memorial of him.” In the preface 
an account is given of the patience and care with which Mr. 
de Roepstorff collected materials for his work. He seems 
to have lost no opportunity of making himself thoroughly 
familiar with the language, social and domestic habits, and 
mental characteristics of the curious savages amongst whom 
his lot was cast, carrying his devotion to this task so far as to live 
with them in their huts for days together. “From the first day 
of his residence amongst them, he began collecting words for a 
Dictionary.” In the year 1878, when on furlough in Denmark, 
he was fortunately able considerably to enbance the value of the 
materials thus collected by the discovery of ten manuscript voca- 
bularies and atranslation of 27 chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew into the Nancowry dialect, memorials of the Moravian 
Mission of last century to Nancowry. “These manuscripts, how- 
ever, do not form the basis of the Dictionary now published. 
They served to enrich its definitions, but they were chiefly used 
for instituting a comparison of the language as-{ft now is, with 
its condition in the last century.” The result of this comparison 
has shown that the language is now practically the same as it 
was a century ago, in spite of the operation of a singular super- 
stition amongst the Nicobarese which forbids the utterance of 
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any word which has formed the name of a dead person, “ To 
such an extent is this carried, that when, as frequently happens, 
the man. rejoiced in the name of ‘ fowl,’ ‘hat,’ ‘fire,’ ‘ road,’ 
&c., in its Nicobarese equivalent, the use of these words is care- 
fully eschewed for the future, not only as being the personal 
designation of the deceased, but even as the names of the 
common things they represent.” This extraordinary custom gives, 
as might be inferred, a peculiar instability to the Nicobarese lan- 
guage, although the comparison instituted by Mr. de Roepstorft, 
between the present language and that at the time of the 


Moravian Mission, shows that it has hardly as destructive an effect | 


as might be imagined, as the prohibited words are still employed 
in villages where the deceased was unknown. 

Mr. Chand, Chaplain of Port Blair, who has assisted Mrs, de 
Roepstorff in preparing her husband’s work for publication, has 
thrown the various incidental notes and observations left by Mr. de 
Roepstorff into the form of “ An Introduction to the Grammar of 
the Nancowry Dialect.” This, however, is of course only frag- 
mentary, as the first attempt at systematising a savage language 
is bound to be. The Dictionary is followed by various appen- 
dices, which, besides their value as linguistic aids, are interestin 
as contaiuing numerous contributions towards a knowledge of the 
manners, customs, and modes of thought of the Nicobarese. 
Amongst these are four Nicobarese Tales, in the original and 
translated, one of which “‘Tiomberombi,’ has already been 
published in the Asiatic Society’s Journal. These are enriched 
with copious explanatory notes, which embody a good deal of 
that intimate acquaintance with Nicobarese customs and ideas 
which was the result of Mr. de Roepstorff’s patient and prolonged 
study of this people. The most interesting of these tales is, 
perhaps, that which gives the Nicobarese version of the origin 
of mankind. This bears a striking resemblance to the Biblical 
story of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, so striking, that 
Mr. de Roepstorff is probably correct in suggesting that it may 
have originated in the teaching of two Jesuit Missionaries who 
visited the Great Nicobar in the early part of the 18th century. 
In the Nicobar story, the father of mankind is represented as 
a wild being, only partially human: the woman, made by God 
out of a rib taken from his side, performs the pleasing mission 
of weaning him from his savage ways, and teaching him the first 
refinements of civilisation. There is in this story no reference, 
however, to the sin of the forbidden fruit. The last appendix 
contains a detailed account and explanation of the elaborate 
ceremonies performed by the Nicobarese at the death of their 
friends, which are “the most characteristic, continuous, and in- 
teresting of all their superstitious doings, ”’ , 
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A Concise Dictionary, English-Persian ; together with a Sim- 
plifed Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late 
E. H. Palmer, M. A. Completed and Edited from the MS. 
left imperfect at his Death, by G. Le Strange. London: 
Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 


Se handy little dictionary is based, in the main, on the 
late Professor Palmer’s Persian-English Diciionary, with 
such additions and alterations as, owing to peculiarities in 
the Persian language, were necessary to render the English 
word list complete. 

“No one can be better aware than myself,” says Mr. Le 
Strange in his preface, “of the disadvantages under which 
the book labours in never having been revised by the hand of 
its learned author. I have endeavoured to carry out what I 
believe to have been the intention of my friend. I have made 
additions to nearly every paragraph for the purpose above in- 
dicated, such as he would assuredly have made, had he lived ; 
and I have also completed the list of words from my own read- 
ing and colloquial knowledge, and from the works of my 
predecessors, Messrs. A. N. Wollaston, A. Bergé, J. B. Nicolas, 
and others.” While not pretending to be exhaustive, the work 
thus produced will be found sufficient for most practical pur- 
poses, and is likely to form a very useful addition to the library 
of the student of Persian. 

It possesses the advantage of being combined with a concise 
Persian Grammar—the second section of Professor Palmer’s 
“Simplified Grammars of Hindustani, Persian and Arabic,” 
published in 1882, to which a table of the Persian irregular 
verbs has been added. 

In a postscript Mr. Le Strange warns the public against 
a flagrant act of plagiarism on the part of one Sorabshaw 
Byramji Doctor, who has published at the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Surat, as an original work, a “Manual” which 
is little more than an incorrect reprint of Professor Palmer's 
Persian-English Dictionary. 
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Bediyd Balikd. Translated by Umesh Chandra Datta and 
Published by Ashutosh Ghosh. Printed by Bhuban Mohan 
Ghosh at the Victoria Press, Calcutta, 1884. 


HE story of the Gipsy Girl, originally written in French, 
and subsequently translated into English, and now for the 
first time rendered into Bengali, is really excellent reading for 
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children, The example of conrage, humanity, and general nobility 
of disposition displayed in it, is, indeed, sueh as might interest 
and even fascinate grown-up men. But it js likely to exercise a 
particularly healthy and stimulating influence upon children, because 
the hero of this heroic story is a child. We have therefore 
to thank Babu Umesh Chandra Datta for publishing a Bengali 
version of the Gipsy Girl. Babu Umesh Chandra has laboured 
long and earnestly in the cause of education in general, and 
particularly of female education in Bengal; and his selection of 
the beautiful story of the Gipsy Girl for translation inte the 


language of his country may be taken as indicating the. 


earnest spirit which has guided him in his specially chosen 
field of work. We are, however, sorry that so exeellent a 
story has been rendered into such wretehed Bengali, and our 
regret deepens when we think that the translater is a Bengali 
writer of such reputation as Babu Umesh Chandra Datta. e 
find almost invariably that in translating from Euglish into 
Bengali, Bengali writers closely imitate the idiom, style, and 
structural peculiarities of the original as if there were a legislative 
enactment or religious ordinance which prevents them from throwing 
the original English intoa purely Bengali form. An example 
will make our meaning clear. At page 8 of the work under 
notice, we find the following sentence :— 


« ENS ANCA AFA CHAM UMA ‘FA’ OF SAP Vate wfas 
zeqi” , © 7 

Word for word, the English for this is—“ At this moment, 
putting a stop to the uproar, was suddenly uttered the word— 
“hush.” This may be Hnglish, if not good English. But the 
Bengali that we have extracted is nothing like Bengali, much 
less good Bengali; and no Bengali who does not know English 
will understand what it means. The translator could well have 
expressed the meaning of the original in some such form as 


the following :— 

oh AIT FA’ GE MBG die Twifas CR ze VVwsis 
AAS caitaatra afaai cra” 

This would have been like Bengali, and persons not knowing 


English could have understood it ; and, so far as we can see, there 
was nothing to prevent the translator from adopting some such 


form. 
In another place (p. 10), we find the following sentence :— 


Catia can afte wifa eiatced SrA TIBata cana SH, Bas 
afea cuca aifiata @ confa Sra 1” 
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Word for word, the English for this would be—“I can assure 
you, the desire of other people to come here must be as strong ay 
is our own desire to be hanged.” The English is intelligible, be- 
cause the ironically affirmative form of expressing a negative idea 
is English. But the Bengali is not intelligible, because Bengalis 
do not, except in very rare instances, express negative ideas in 
ironically affirmative forms, and where they do so, they give their 
affirmative forms a peculiarly idiomatic turn which we miss in 
this extract. It is, at any rate, observable that the sentence we 
have quoted will not appear quite clear, if it does not indeed 
convey the very opposite meaning to what is intended, to those 
Bengalis who donot know English. It would certainly have been 
better Bengali, and the meaning would have been concisely and 
forcibly expressed {if the author had said—efa cat aface atfa 


cy eaters BA Wecs cana fame aig afer aatca 
watints @ canfa afare] 1 And in this instance, too, we know of 


nothing which should have stood in the way of the simpler, clearer 
and less figurative form being adopted. 

We have dwelt a little longer on, this aspect of the work than 
we should have felt inclined to do, because the faulty method of 
translation adopted in this work is followed not by one, two, 
or three, but by almost all Bengalis who translate from English 
into their own tongue. We cannot understand why they should 
do so except by supposing that the mind of the English-knowing 
Bengali is alittle too Anglicised, and therefore unable to fully 
sympathise with those Bengalis who do not know English. But 
this, if it bea fact, must be seriously deplored. For Bengali 
writers will work in vain, and Bengali literature will probably do 
much harm so long as the former are not ivfluenced by genuine 
popular instincts born of a truly national culture, and the latter 
remains a jargon and gibberish, hard to understand, and attrac- 
tive only to men of an Anglicised turn of mind. 





Priyabodhini-arthat Priyapdther Bisadabyakhya, By Matilal 
Chakrabarti. Printed by Sarachchandra Deb at the Bina Press, 
Calcutta, and Published by Matilél Chakrabarti, 1290 B.S. 


RIYAPATHA seems tobe the name of a small poetical 
reader used in some of the schools of Bengal, and Priyabod- 

hint is a key toit. Men use keys in order to open their treasure 
chests, aud true to its function, this key of Babu Matilal Chakra- 
barti also opens for us atreasure of surpassing value. This is 


a specimen of the treasure :— 
“* Sedan—a fortified town in France, standing on the river 
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Maas. There is a monument at this place. In this town 
a great battle was fought between MacMahon and Prussia. 
It was at the battle fought at this place that, in spite of 
a large army remaining on his side, Napoleon IV, was imprisoned 
by the Prussian Minister, Bismarck, through the treachery of 
the French Commander-in-Chief. From that day France became 
subject to Prussia and got off by paying 200 crores of rupees 
to Prussia under a treaty. The imprisoned Napoleon IV. was 
brought to England, and in his prison he committed suicide by 
taking poison.” : 

The passage of which this is a translation consists of nine lines 
only, but it would bea difficult task to count the innumerable gross 
errors concentrated in this brief space, We pity the poor Bengali 
children to whom this farrago of false Statements is presented as 
wholesome mental food, 





Bangabhdsdy Bydkaran. By  Kéalipada Bandyopédhydya. 
Printed and Published by H. M. Mukharji & Co, at the Nutan 
Sanskrit Press, Calcutta. 


ORKS on grammar are not wanting in Bengali, Works 

on grammar are as numerous as works in the other de- 
partments of Bengali literature. Learned scholars have written 
excellent works on grammar. But the many efforts made one 
after another to produce good works on grammar show that there 
are yet wanting works on that subject written and compiled on 
the right method.” This last remark is perfectly correct. Nu- 
merous works on Bengali grammar have been already written, 
and yet new. works are coming out in dozens every year, This 
means that not one sufficiently authoritative work has been yet 
written, and this again means that not one work has been com- 
piled in a manner which can secure for it a pretty general recog- 
nition among the teachers and managers of schools. We cannot 
exactly say why no grammar which can be universally adopted has 
been yet written. Probably, the fact that the Bengali language is 
still in its infancy, and has not yet attained its final form, may have 
some bearing on this question ; and probably the policy followed by 
the Department of Public Instruction of encouraging competition 
in the production of schoolbooks by adopting for use in schools 
any book which is found to possess any merit, however small, 
instead of rejecting all books which do not reach or rise above a 
certain specified standard of excellence, also prevents the pro- 
duction of such works as deserve to be universally adopted. 
Under the present system of encouraging every author who 
can display some amount of ability, almost every mau whe 
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knows how to put two words together is tempted to write a school- 
book, and the educational area being thus parcelled out amongst 
a very large number of authors of indifferent merit, efforts 
to secure the whole or best part of that area for a book which 
will deserve general adoption are in a manner discouraged, and 
therefore seldom made, To prove that this is not a merely 
fanciful assertion, we will point to the significant fact that good 
schoolbooks, like ‘Pandit Iswara Chandra Bidyé dsdgara’s Alphabeti- 
cal Primer are being given up in several places for similar works 
of inferior merit. The system which leads to the gradual dis- 
placement of such works as are already in universal use is not 
certainly one which is calculated to favour the production of works 
which would deserve general recognition, Any effort, therefore, 
which is made to write a schoolbook in the manner which ought 
to be followed in order to make it generally acceptable deserves 
special commendation. And we are glad to say that Babu 
Kalipada Banerji has, in the work under notice, made an effort 
of this kind. In explaining Bengali grammar he has not, like 
many writers on that subject, fallen into the error of adopting the 
method which is followed in works on Sanskrit grammar, and he has, 
on the other hand, avoided the opposite error, made by some 
writers, of paying little or no heed to the principles of Sanskrit 
grammar. It seems to us, moreover, that Baboo Kalipada Banerji 
has in some instances adopted a few principles of English 
grammar, In the chapter on Adverbs he says that two, three, 
or more words sometimes form an adverb, as in the sentence:— 


‘fefa ast qa adtizateia afes pfacaa’—Now to say that 
wt aa wyttaifeq Afes is an adverb or an adverbial clause, 
is to talk like an English grammarian, which certainly looks ano- 
malous ina writer on Bengali grammar. But although a novelty, 
we are not quite sure that this is not a wise or useful innovation 
to be followed by modern Bengali grammarians. We are therefore 
prepared to ¢ ommend this work as one which is compiled on sound 
and rational principles. We cannot of course say that it is a model 
work of its kind, and is therefore suited to become the one text-book 
on Bengali grammar in the schools of Bengal. But we do say 
that it is compiled in a style which indicates an advance 
in the art of writing Bengali grammar. On the lines adopted 
by the author, his exposition of the principles of Bengali 
grammar is clear and methodical, although it.includes much de- 
bateable matter which ought not to find place in a work intended 
for children. 

There are many points on which we do not agree with Baboo 
Kalipada Banerji, aud there are many others on which he 
























does not appear to have written with due care and reflection. 


He has, for instance, included 4 or the Long Ri in the alpha- 
bet; but Pandit Iswara Chandra Bidydsdgard has long since 
rejected it. And as there is no real necessity for the use of this 
vowel in Bengali (we have not, we may remark en passant, seen 
its use in any Bengali book we have read within the last eight or 
ten years), we think that it would have been better if our author 
had also rejected it. It is not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sury that the Bengali alphabet should be recognised by everybody 
as fixed and consisting of a definite number of letters. It is 
almost certain that some of the letters which have been retained 
by those who have already cut it down will have to be 
discarded as useless and unprofitable. But the time has not yet 
come for doing that. It is therefore necessary that there should 
be a universal agreement about the limits of the Bengali al- 
phabet until the time arrives when a further revision of it 
will be practicable. Pandit Iswara, Chandra Bidydsfgara has 
iven that alphabet a shape which may be uow very conveniently 
adopted by the nation as sufficiently correct. We should tlere- 
fore have been glad if Babu Kalipada Banerji had also adopted 
Bidydsdgaraé’s alphabet, instead of disturbing it by the intro- 
duction of additional letters for which there is no apparent need. 
But in spite of all our disagreement with the author, we are 
constrained to say that he has brought out a good book 
—a book, which may be introduced in the higher classes of 
schools with great advantage. 





Chhabi o Gana. By. Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed and Pub 
lished by Kalidas Chakrabarti at the Adi Brahmo Samaj Press, 
1805 Saka. 

ABU RABINDRA NATH’S poetry is gaining rapidly and 
remarkably in sweetness, solidity, and strength The poetry 
hitherto written by him was undoubtedly excellent of its kind. But 
it was the poetry of a soul which loved to contemplate qualities 
apart from the objects to which the qualities belonged, or rather 
to bring qualities to the front, keeping their possessor concealed in 
the far ‘background where other eyes than the poet’s went not, 

That poetry was therefore rather baseless and unsubstantial. 

One who read it could feel its force, fire and energy, but was 

seldom moved by it as the human heart ought to be moved by 

poetry. But the poems before us are of a very different order 
indeed, They are the poems of earthly things, of things with 
which men are familiar, of things which they know and can 


sympathise with, And all these are described in a realistic 
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style, but with a sufficient mixture of idealism to raise the 
sketches above the low category of merely descriptive poetry. 
Jabu Rabindra Nath has of a certainty descended on the 
earth from the almost invisible region where he had been hitherto 
striking notes upon his lyre which called forth no real response 
in the hearts of his fellow-men. The poetry he has now written 
may live; the poetry he had heretofore written, although so 
good, will soon die. 


With this important change in the general character of Babu 
Rabindra Nath’s poetry, some of its old characteristics have dis- 
appeared, and some new characteristics have been developed. 
The almost savagely fierce and vehement tone of his old poems 
is gone, and its place has been supplied by the tender eloquence 
and the simple earnestness of a heart that loves the earth as an 
earthly thiog, and delights to dwell in it. 


Babu Rabindra Nath has always displayed sympathy with ex- 
ternal nature. But with the realistic turn of mind evinced in 
his new poems, that sympathy has also assumed a new and deeper 
form. Nature is no longer treated as a cold but beautiful abstrac- 
tion, but as a sentient Being, with a heart that beats in sympathy 
with the pulsations of the heart of the poet. This development 
has, of course, a profound effect upon the spirit of these poems, 


The following extract from the piece entitled afsatfaq’ will 
illustrate all that we have said regarding Rabindra Nath’s new 


poetry :— 
catia pref QIGtA 
SB at cn Hifecr acaTE s— 
facaa-2tal wifes vit 5) gfS 
csicata STA STA QTATE !— 
Mataifa Fae Ts 
af aics x ats otf, 
CRIB CRIB ati aly CIB 
EA Hla Scere Sift ! 


Aifaca S SAt Bez ay, 

clista se atfata ai ttre ;s 
S xalq ca Ufsqta cHITa 
Bira facy wifeca ey ate! 
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fe acace fe acate catem 
ASIA StH Paola cataty ; 
AH SP Seria At fats 
afqa aifa caca py tty! 
afo zits Ba Qaifa faa 
att @ca @ cB farcry, 
AtcHa Stla ATS MTS SI's) 
YOUA HMICA COCA ATHY ! 


Babu Rabindra Nath’s new poetry possesses several other 
characteristics of much interest and importance. But the limited 
space at our disposal prevents us from discussing these on this oc- 
casion. We cannot, however, close this brief notice without 
observing that we have not come across anything at all infelicitous 
in this volume of poems consisting of 104 duodecimo pages, except 
the following verses in the piece entitled Qyg-qq :— 


qa fanje afe 
Hi] HE AlA af 
BATA SHICS TOMA | 
GSt{ HATA 
fawi DR ata ata 
VEcsts sfaal iG | 


The simile appears rather unfortunate, because the very name of 
Kumbhakarna gives rise to ludicrous ideas in at least the Bengali 
mind. 





Bharata-kosha. Vol. I., compiled by Rajkrishna Raya and Sarach 
Chandra Deb. Printed by Sarach Chandra Deb at the Bina 
Press, Calcutta, 1939 Sambat. 


HE nature of this work was explained in this Review some- 
TL time ago when a portion of this volume, separately published, 
was sent to us. We then pronounced it a very useful and 
commendable work which reflects great credit upon the compilers. 
After going through this volume our opinion on the work remains 
unchanged, and the only remark we feel called upon to make is, 
that the progress already made by the compilers strengthens 
the hope that the work will be speedily and satisfactorily brought 
to a close. 
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Jala Pratapa Chand. Reprinted from the Banga Darsana, 
Printed by Sarach Chandra Deb at the Bind Press, and 
Published by Radhanath Banerji, Calcutta, 


lee story of the Jdéla Rajah is known to many people in 
this country, because it is not more than fifty years 
since half the population of Bengal was thrown into a state of 
romantic excitement by the alleged re-appearance of a prince 
of the Raj family of Burdwan, who was believed to have died 
fifteen years before. The prince, Pratap Chind, was the son 
of Maharajah Tejchandra by his wife Nanki Rani, and was 
very much loved by his father, who, in his old age, entrusted to 
him the management of his vast estates. He was, however, 
exceedingly disliked by Paran Babu, the brother of one of his 
step-mothers, Paran seems to have aimed at mastery over the 
Raj, and with that view endeavoured to bring the old Maharajah 
under his control by marrying to him his beautiful daughter Basanta 
Kumari. But the device does not seem to have succeeded so 
well as had been imagined; and we therefore find the prince 
Pratipa Chand shortly after inveigled into committing an abomin 
able crime, the knowledge of which, it was calculated, could not 
but excite against him the mortal resentment of his father. 
Shortly after that occurrence, Pratapa Chand left home secretly. 
Maharajah Tejchandra thereupon grew disconsolate, and upon 
learning from an informant where he might be found had 
him brought back to his house. But a few days after his return 
the prince fell ill after taking, apparently with studied delibera- 
tion, an unusually long bath. The sickness increased ; the prince 
himself directed his removal to the river-side at Culna; he was taken 
thither accompanied by his father, and shortly afterwards died. Three 
hours after his death, the aged Maharajah left Culna for Burdwan, 
Three or four days after, it was rumoured all round that Pratapa 
Chéud had not died but fled away. And when Tejchandra was 
pressed to adopt a son, he long refused to do so, saying that 
Pratapa would return, It is difficult to say whether this was 
the real belief of the poor old man, or whether, like a distracted 
mourner, he simply gave expression to a pathetic wish, But, 
however that may have been, there is no denying that, aifteen 
years after the alleged death or disappearance of the prince, a 
sanny4si came to Burdwan and was at once recognised, near the 
gate of the well-known gardens called the Golab- Bagh, by an old 
shop-keeper as “our chota Maharajah.” Many others saw him 
including some of the amlah and the female servants of Pratapa 
Chand’s wives. They al! recoguised him as the * Chota Maharajah.” 
Thereupon Parén Babu sent some lathials after him, who did 
not give up their pursuit uutil he was on the other side of the 
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Damudah. The sannydsi went to the Rajah of Bishenpore who 
also recognised him at once as “the Maharajah Pratépa Chand.” 

By the advice of the Rajah of Bishenpore, the saunydsi made 
an endeavour to procure some help from the Magistrate of Ban- 
kurah. But the Bankurah authorities were just then engaged in 
putting down a small rising of jungle people, and in the excess of 
their zeal they arrested the sannydsi asa rebel and sent him to 
Hughli for trial. The sanny4dsi wonderingly asked the Judge 
why he had been arrested. The Judge coolly replied: —* Your 
name is Alok Shah! you have collected men and endeavoured 
to break the peace of the State by calling yourself the Maharajah 
Pratapa Chand.” The sannydési spoke not another word, and 
suffered imprisonment for six months. On the day of his release 
there were great doings in Hughli. Vast crowds assembled to 
see him; many leading men went from Calcutta to escort him 
to the metropolis ; the Rajahs of Bishenpore aud Panchakote 
waited to receive him at the Jail gate; horses, elephants and 
ressaldars stood in gorgeous array ; bands of native and Euro- 
pean musicians played; the people cried out Haridol! 
The sannyd4si was carried in triumph to Calcutta, where 
he was lodged at the residence of a wealthy man named 
Radhakrishna Basak. Then the saunydsi instituted a suit 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta for the properties in that 
town belonging to the Burdwan Raj. Many of the leading natives 
of Calcutta gave evidence in the case, and identified him as the 
prince Pratipa Chand. By the advice of his lawyers, the 
sannydsi next set about collecting evidence in Burdwan, Then 
there occurred a series of events of the most exciting nature— 
events which show what the autlior~intends to illustrate in this 
curious story of the Jala Rajah, namely, the character of 
the Government at that time, the nature of the admini- 
stration of justice, and what sort of a people the Bengalis 
of that period were. The Mofussil authorities, including a 
soldier of Christ—the Christian. Padri of Culna—opposed the land- 
ing of the Jala Rajah at that place; the Jala Rajah’s law-agents 
were summarily arrested and thrown into jail; the Jala Rajah 
and his party were attacked in their boats at dead of night by 
a company of soldiers headed by Captain Little, and several of his 
supporters were slain and many arrested: the Jala Rajah himself 
was soon after arrested, as also his attorney, W. D. Shaw. 
Then there were many trials disclosing a curious judicial system 
and a curious public opinion among natives and Anglo-Indians. 
The most important of those trials was that of the Jala 
Rajah, in which the question of his identity with the prince 
Pratapa Chand was hotly coutested. We leave it to the lawyers to 
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decide, whether or not the weight of the evidence collected 
in this volume from contemporary records inclines on the side 
of the Jala Rajah, making room at the same time for the follow- 
ing letter of Mr. E. H. Samuells, Magistrate of Hughli, to Babu 
Dwarakanath ‘Tagore, to show how evidence was collected 
against the defendant :— 


“ HooGHiy,; Sept. 4th, 1838, 
“My DEAR DWARAKANATH, 


I was disappointed at your non-arrival, as I think you 
could speak more decidedly than any of the other witnesses to 
the man’s non-identity; but it is not of much consequence, [ 
have not much objection to make a bargain with you. I will 
let you off altogether, if you will procure me the names of half 
a dozen good respectable witnesses from Baranagore, who know 
him as Kristolall, I daresay you could do this through Kalinath 
Roy Chowdhry, Mothooranath Mookerji, or any of your own 
servants, Let me know what you say to this. Whata scoundrel 
that Buddinath is!) If I had known his character, I would rather 
have gone without evidence altogether than have had his. 

Remember, I must have the evidence from Baranagore within a 
week or so, Persuade Mothooranath also to come. His hoormut 
and izzut shall be hurech soorwt se bahal. 


Yours truly, 
E. A. SAMUELLS.” 


The author seems inclined to disbelieve the evidence which 
was adduced to prove Pratépa Chand’s death, and we are not 
disposed to quarrel with him here on this point. That there 
was a death scene at Culna was not denied by the defence; but 
the defendant explained it by saying, and even by showing in the 
jail, that he could perfectly simulate sickness and death. And 
the author quotes high medical authority to show that the 
simulation of death is possibie. The defendant stated during his 
trial why he had simulated death and led a secret life for fourteen 
years. The reader may judge for himself whether that explan- 
ation can be accepted or not. The result of the trial was 
unfavourable to the defendant, and although he made many 
efforts to obtain what he deemed justice to himself; he did not 
succeed. The native community, however, passed a favourable 
verdict upon him, and severely criticised the conduct of the authori- 
ties. The last days of the Jala Rajah were spent in a somewhat 
enigmatical style. He lived among men, but as a retired person, 
talking of truth and religion and receiving divine honours, especially 
from women of a particular class. It is very generally believed 
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that he learnt the meaning of the Sastras during his travels, and 
failing to recover his rights, found an occupation for himself in the 
foundation of what is now a very well-known and numerous Hindu 
sect. As the founder of that sect, he goes by the name of 
Satyanath. 

This is a very brief outline of the story of the Jala Rajah, 


which is excellently told in the book before us. The narrative is the 
result of much curious reading and laborious research, and, throw- 


ing, as it does, a flood of light on the English administration and - 


Native character fifty years ago, forms valuable material for history. 
The interest of the work is greatly enhanced by the singularly clear 
style in which it is written. 





Gangédhar-Sarmd orfe Jatddhaéri’r Rojndmché. By Chandra- 
sekhara Bandyopaédhyaya. Printed by Iswara Chandra Basu 
& Co, at the Stanhope Press, and Published by Gurudés 
ee ial at the Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta, 
880 A. D. 


Degree isa diary. Jatadhari’s Rojnamchd contains 
ifr some extracts from a diary which was kept by him in early 
e, 


A story is indeed related in this Rojndmché, but the 
author’s main object does not appear to be to relate a story. 
For the story given by him is exceedingly meagre, and 
the few incidents composing it are not arranged with any view 
to artistic effect. Indeed, it may be taken for granted, that 
Babu Chandrasekhara Banerji never meant to make his £a- 
ndmché a work of art. It is obviously intended to be merely a 
book of sketches. For one event or incident described by the 
author, we have fifty sketches given us of men, women, dress, 
manners, &c. Of these sketches we cannot speak too highly ; 
and they seem to us to be written with a purpose,—a very good 
and-useful purpose. That purpose seems to be to give a vivid 
and minute picture of Bengali life just at the moment when 
the light or shadow (whichever we choose to call it) of 
English influence was beginning to change its appearance, 
with all that formed the soul, the stay and the strength of 
that life, as well as all that was its wickedness and weakness, 
painted in bold relief. We cannot attempt to reproduce in mini:- 
ture the picture painted so graphically by Babu Chandrasekhara. 
But of some elements or factors in Bengali life which are 
brought out in relief, we feel tempted to give the reader a brief 
description. And, firstly, of the element of weakness and 
wickedness. That element is represented by Gajanan, the 
avaricious and miserly Dewan of the excellent Zemindar 
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of Srinagara, Babu Ashutosh Raya. Dewan Gajinan is a 
typical head Amla of a zemindari, with an insatiable thirst 
for gold, a soul which never thinks of an hereafter and endows 
even the gods with rapacious instincts, a mind which is best 
engaged in concocting diabolical plans, a heart that is timid 
and cruel beyond description, and a moral sense which knows 
nothing wrong on earth and is a perfect stranger to remorse 
or compunction, Physical power is used by Gajdnana only 
for the purpose of robbing men, making them unhappy, and 


introducing discord in the midst of social harmony. Thus 


the coalition of the mind of a Gajanana with the sinewy arms 
of a dacoit, like Raghubir, formed fifty years ago, and probably 
still forms in interior districts, the most powerful element. of 
disorder and misery in village life in Bengal. And, next, of the 
element of strength in that life. In Babu Chandrasekhara’s. 
book, the element of strength in woman is represented by Zte#i 
StFH4A, one of the highest and most beautiful female characters 


we have seen in Bengali, or indeed in any, literature. ‘ fefR q2q 


OF Aba ifanca | gaty sta cartatft sericea Sos 
Stitt «a 2a, atri acs wet Sisal Fzeettera ww ats 
aay aifatics were Ga faseq Sister, Hata stItsHlfa | 
Sfas, cla ATI Sat BIS fi aeaiwea, * * fsfa fag 
ecw qtatrs atey fytTsa State Gissa—siaia freq qritagq 
ew VESAletape c#e HU azo Al * * ate aA caw 
tia ga, vig atWAerias Glacrws atm fatwa atv 
SIs fans ala Tisai tea sia SHAG, Teyq FeGy BAL 
fasnwia, fay carte ceca Stata rat fea afara agife 
eq aii* * feaxtsices cofceas aca saaqela cHiNAty CAA 
qHatat Yo eee, Weiter A Aeco® aiterata slawl Hes 
BBq WTS Batatea cae atyifara anges” 

The clement of strength in man is represented by Babu 
Ashutosh Raya, the benevolent and high-minded Zemindar of Sri- 
nagara. Between Babu Ashutosh and Babu Shibasahaya Sinha 
of Santipur, bitter zemindari feuds existed for a long time. But 
when Shibasahaya became involved in a criminial case through 


the machinations of the Dewu Gajduana and his honour seemed 
to be in jeopardy, the model leader of society, Ashutosh, forgot 


all feuds and anxiously asked his Dewan :— 


wea franzicad 7G fa, atata.s fF GAT Acq? 
aaa) QtfPcad SPIT Cem | 
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Siw7Stqi Ada Boitz; Sea fasgisad scafoa, fow cH 
SY] GS BAA Aya Ala ale Sis aq! cH AVY S NG, CA WHS) 
@ AG, AYA IH) Sal HIS, Vatcaa Sorty? 

axel | Srita nereta, franata Saiz cy ad cHI—"Na4 BtwSe— 


BAW CA SI Wa Bla ATS, cH AGP Bde, fag EBs, Qaa 
fan ate, Sats Fai TSI 


Ashutosh Raya is an angel. And itis Hindus of such angelic - 


character who have ever been the soul of Hindu  society—its 
real cementing and guiding influence, more than all the Sanhitds, 
Mitaksharas and Dayabhagas. But, alas, such angels are fast 
disappearing. Ashutosh was all benevolence and charity. But 
truly has the author said :— 


Qe sorseutay ay faca faca wWhitsta eBcwte, staq 
Sita As Aevsig, Uias atfaitcsa Hata sicIsa Wy gfe 
EMSS GS AVIA afaw Sara ana gfacsie, wfawsl Big; 
cafacsts, a atetaael cast xarce fara fata Bente-afaca 


afge Rerorw 1” 

What we have said above, will show that Babu Chandrasekhara’s 
Rojnamehé is a work of very great value and interest, We 
only wish that the sketches had been presented in a condensed 
and more select form and in a style free from the immense mass 
of provincialism which disfigures the book. For the Rojndmché 
would then have been a model work of its kind in Bengali. We 
say, a model work of its kind, because we do not remember having 
seen in Bengali another book of sketches like the Rojndmecehd, with 
the single exception of Hootum, indicating a habit of very careful 
and minute observation of all sorts of men and all sorts of things. 
And viewed in this light, the Rojndmchd constitutes a new and 
interesting departure in the vernacular literature of this country, 
Books based on observation and not on vapid sentiment or dreamy 
speculation are rare indeed in Bengali literature! It will be also 
clear to the reader from the account we have given of the work 
in this place, that the Rojndmceha forms very valuable material for 
the history of Bengal, 
















































